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THE  DIVINE 

LAW  OF  BENEFICENCE 


I.  G-OD'S  DESIGN  IN  REQUIE-ING  BENEF- 
ICENCE. 

God  is  not  dependent  on  us  for  the  support  of  his 
poor.  He  could  have  so  diffused  the  gifts  of  his  prov- 
idence as  to  have  had  no  poor.  Or  he  could  so  have 
fitted  our  frames  to  the  world,  and  the  world  to  them, 
that  all  the  elements  of  human  life  and  comfort  would 
have  been  as  abundant  and  free  as  air  and  water,  so 
that,  like  the  lilies  of  the  field,  the  whole  human, 
race  might  meet  eveiy  want  without  toil  or  spinning  ; 
and  he  might  have  published  his  gospel  to  every 
creature  without  our  aid.  He  might  have  made  his 
angels,  in  another  sense,  "ministering  spirits,  sent 
forth  to  minister  to  the  heirs  of  salvation."  Or  he 
might  have  written  out  the  whole  on  the  face  of  the 
heavens,  and  made  them  in  a  higher  sense  "declare 
the  glory  of  God ;"  and  made  it  in  a  higher  sense  truC; 
that  "  their  line  is  gone  out  through  all  the  earth.'* 
He  does  not  ask  us  to  do  this  work  or  that,  because 
of  any  dependence  on  us.     He  says,  "  Every  beast  of 
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the  forest  is  mine,  and  the  cattle  upon  a  thousand 
hills.  If  I  were  hungry  I  would  not  tell  thee,  for 
the  world  is  rnme  and  the  fulness  thereof" 

Whatever  necessity  there  is  of  our  agency  he 
has  purposely  laid,  in  the  present  arrangement  cf 
things,  fo)-  our  good.  His  benevolence  could  have 
reached  its  object  without  our  concurrence,  if  it  had 
not  made  us  also  its  object,  and  formed  the  design  of 
blessing  us  in  its  course  by  enhstuig  us  as  coworkers. 
He  knew  that  it  was  "  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 
receive."  And  when  he  put  in  motion  the  broad 
mechanism  of  his  mercy,  he  put  upon  it  laws  of  action 
and  reaction,  and  made  the  work  of  heavenly  charity, 
in  all  its  branches,  twice  blessed — blessing  him  that 
gives,  and  him  that  takes.  He  laid  on  us  a  necessity 
of  cultivating  benevolent  affections.  If  we  could  so 
arrange  one's  circumstances,  and  throw  around  him 
such  influences,  as  to  keep  him  habitually  and  con- 
stantly giving  to  the  poor — if  we  could  attach  to  him 
dependent  relatives,  or  in^  some  other  way  bring  to 
act  upon  him  a  constant  succession  of  calls  that  he 
would  not  resist,  Ave  should  bring  him  under  the  best 
means  of  cultivating  benevolent  dispositions ;  and 
this  is  what  God  does  with  us,  in  laying  on  us  this 
necessity  of  giving  alms. 

The  fact  that  he  could  have  published  the  gospel 
and  fed  his  poor  without  us,  while  he  could  not,  with- 
out our  concurrence  in  giving,  secure  to  us  the  bless- 
edness which  attaches  to  those  that  give,  indicates 
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that  his  main  design  in  laying  on  us  the  necessity 
of  giving,  was  to  give  acoj^e  to  our  benevolent  ajfec- 
tions.  For  this  end  he  has  ordained  that  we  shall 
have  the  poor  with  us  always,  in  so  many  forms  of 
human  distress  besetting  our  path,  pleading  at  the 
bar  of  our  conscience  for  the  forth-puttings  of  that 
charity  which  is  the  high  excellence  of  our  nature. 
Yea,  he  has  placed  all  the  interest  which  we  have  in 
evangelizing  the  world  on  such  a  footing,  that  it  will 
advance  no  further  than  his  redeemed  people  pour 
forth  the  means  of  its  advance ;  that  in  that  forth- 
pouring  the  church  may  take  in  those  riches  of  grace 
in  which  the  whole  work  of  redemption  has  its  termi- 
nation. In  other  words,  he  will  not  have  the  evan- 
gelizing of  the  world  advance  faster  than  the  sancti- 
fying of  his  church ;  and  will  sustain  a  reciprocal 
action  between  the  two,  advancing  together. 

Nor  do  we  exaggerate  in  presenting  this  as  the 
main  ground  of  what  necessity  there  is  for  alms- 
giving ;  for  all  the  ends  of  redemption  accomplished 
upon  man  are  comprehended  in  his  renovation  from 
a  state  of  supreme  selfishness  to  that  of  perfect  benev- 
olence ;  and  if  we  should  say  that  all  these  occasions 
for  benevolent  action  were  created  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  furnishing  means  of  exercising  men  to  benev- 
olence, we  should  not  make  the  means  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  end.  The  whole  work  of  Christ,  his 
humihation,  ministry,  death,  resurrection,  and  medi- 
atorial government,  the  whole  work  of  his  gospel  and 
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his  Spirit,  and  all  the  enforcements  of  his  providence 
look  to  this  end.  AYe  speak  therefore  not  without 
warrant,  when  we  say  that  all  the  human  sufTering 
that  now  pleads  for  human  charity,  and  all  the 
heathen  darkness  that  lingers  upon  the  nations  for 
human  benevolence  to  enlighten,  is  suffered  to  exist, 
among  other  purposes,  as  a  means  of  developing 
Christian  character. 

But  let  none  imagine  that  the  necessity  for  giving 
alms  is  on  that  account  the  less  real.  Divine  wis- 
dom has  appointed  it,  and  made  it  as  unchangeable 
and  irnperious  as  if  God  himself  were  bound  by  it. 
The  poor  that  God  has  cast  upon  the  charity  of  men 
will  inevitably  suffer  and  die,  if  men  do  not  feed 
them.  The  people  that  are  perishing  for  lack  of 
vision  will  continue  to  perish,  until  Christian  men 
convey  to  them  the  light  of  life.  God  will  not  lay 
this  work  on  men  for  wise  reasons,  and  then  send 
down  his  angels  to  take  it  out  of  their  hands.  It  is 
by  establishing  such  an  o^der  of  things,  and  sustain- 
ing it  after  he  has  established  it,  that  he  gives  reality 
and  force  to  the  motives  to  benevolence,  and  to  the 
means  of  drawing  out  and  strengthening  benevolent 
affections.  And  all  his  purposes  to  secure  the  sanc- 
tification  of  his  people  and  the  whole  ends  of  his 
redemption,  will  lead  him  to  an  inflexible  support  of 
this  order  of  things. 

The  sum  of  the  matter  thus  far  is  this,  that  God 
throws  on  us  his  poor,  for  the  pui-pose  of  enriching  us. 
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He  sends  the  poor,  as  the  representative  of  himself, 
and  of  the  cause  of  liis  gospel,  out  to  begging  of  us,  and 
so,  as  it  were,  repeats  the  act  of  his  humiliation,  that 
the  din  of  their  solicitations  ever  sounding  in  our  ears, 
and  the  sighs  of  a  ruined  world  borne  on  every  breeze, 
may  draw  forth  from  us  those  benevolent  emotions 
and  acts  that  shall  more  and  more  assimilate  us  to 
him  "  who,  though  he  was  rich,  yet  for  our  sakes  be- 
came poor."  God  takes  the  place  of  man :  in  his  poor 
he  asks,  and  man  bestows ;  that  in  bestowing,  man 
may  accumulate  the  true  riches — more  precious  than 
gold,  which  perishes.  It  is  God  himself  who  asks  ; 
and  our  enriching  with  grace  is  the  end  for  which 
he  asks.  He  asks  in  the  only  way  in  which  he  could 
test  and  exercise  our  benevolence.  For  this  purpose 
he  must  needs  ask  as  a  beggar,  and  not  as  a  king. 
Should  he  come  to  us  in  regal  splendor  or  heavenly 
glory,  his  asking  would  be  a  command,  which  we 
should  not  dare  to  disobey  ;  but  our  giving  would  be 
no  act  of  compassion  or  benevolence.  But  now  he 
comes  to  us  in  the  person  of  his  poor — he  comes  as 
the  king  dethroned  and  dependent — banished  from 
heaven,  covered  with  rags,  pining  in  want — he  comes 
uttering  the  tale  of  misery  and  real  suffering,  unless 
we  afford  relief.  And  now  what  we  give  is  given 
by  the  promptmgs  of  compassion,  and  from  no  sor- 
did motives.  Here  is  both  a  proof  and  exercise  of 
benevolence.  Yet,  to  enforce  his  calls,  he  gives  us 
to  know  that  it  is  He  that  speaks  and  pleads  for 
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compassion,  ihrougli  tlie  open  wounds  and  uttered 
agonies  of  dying  men ;  and  that  every  donation  shall 
be  acknowledged  by  him  in  person  when  he  shall 
come  in  the  glory  of  his  Father,  with  all  the  holy 
angels,  and  say  to  every  one  who  has  exercised  com- 
passion on  his  poor,  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  unto 
one  of  the  least  of  these,  ye  did  it  unto  me."  It 
is  not  for  his  good  but  ours,  that  he  thus  beggars 
himself,  and  pleads  as  a  beggar  before  us.  "Our 
goodness  extends  not  to  him."  A  wise  father  often 
draws  out  the  dispositions  of  his  child  by  bestowing 
gifts  and  then  soliciting  a  portion  in  return,  or  getting 
proxies  to  solicit  for  him,  anxious  to  open  the  child's 
heart  to  an  expansive  generosity.  So  Christ  clothes 
himself  in  rags  and  casts  himself  on  our  compassion, 
for  no  purpose  so  much  as  to  give  us  the  reflex  ben- 
efit of  our  own  benevolent  acts. 

And  here  we  wish  it  to  be  specially  remarked,  that 
this  design  appears  prominent  m  the  manner  in  which 
the  duty  of  alms-giving  is  inculcated  in  Scripture. 
Like  the  other  graces,  this  charity  seems  to  be  insist- 
ed oi\  for  its  own  sake — not  because  there  is  so  much 
Buffering  to  be  relieved,  but  because  it  is  good  and 
right  for  us  to  engage  in  its  relief.  God  will  have 
us  give,  not  of  necessity,  but  from  the  spontaneous 
flo  wings  of  the  heart.  "  Every  man  according  as  he 
purposetli  in  his  heart,  so  let  him  give  :  not  grudg- 
ingly, or  of  necessity ;  for  God  loveth  a  cheerful 
giver."     Almost  in  every  instance,  you  will  observe, 
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the  duty  is  enforced  from  higher  grounds  than  the 
fact  that  here  is  so  much  suflering  to  be  reheved.  In 
one  case  we  are  exhorted  to  ''do  good  and  commu- 
nicate, for  Avith  such  sacrifices  God  is  icell  j^leused J' 
In  another,  we  are  prompted  to  remember  "the  grace 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who,  though  he  was  rich, 
yet  for  our  sakes  became  poor,"  In  another,  the 
parity  of  reason  drawn  from  the  other  graces  is  urged  : 
"  Therefore  as  ye  abound  in  every  thing,  in  faith,  and 
utterance,  and  knowledge,  and  in  all  diligence,  and 
in  your  love  to  us,  see  that  ye  abound  in  this  grace 
also."  In  another  case  it  is,  "Freely  ye  have  re- 
ceived, freely  give."  In  another,  "Give  alms  of 
such  things  as  ye  have,  and  all  things  shall  be  clean 
unto  you,"  as  if  charity  were  the  centre  in  which  all 
virtues  meet.  When  the  poor  Christians  at  Jerusa 
lem  were  in  great  suffering,  and  the  apostles  went 
round  to  solicit  relief  of  Gentile  churches,  their  in- 
spired letters,  sent  here  and  there,  contained  no  rhe- 
torical painting  of  the  distresses  to  be  relieved.  In 
all  that  they  said,  there  appears  next  to  nothing 
adapted  to  draw  upon  the  natural  sympathies.  In 
this  M'ork  they  seem  to  be  laboring  with  a  single  eye 
to  the  sanctification  of  the  Christians  of  whom  they 
asked  relief — as  if  no  relief  was  wanted.  The  fact 
that  God  was  to  be  glorified,  and  the  hearts  of  men 
were  to  be  sanctified,  was  their  mam  argument.  One 
of  the  most  distinct  references  to  the  distress  was 
this :  "For  the  administration  of  this  service  not  only 
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supplieth  the  leant  of  tlie  saints,  but  is  abundant 
through  many  thanksgivings  to  GodT  And  here 
tlie  revenue  of  praise  to  God  is  the  great  considera- 
tion absorbing  the  other. 

Now,  for  a  right  appreciation  of  the  views  which 
we  are  to  present,  this  fact,  that  man's  sanctification 
fbr  the  glory  of  God  is  the  main  design  of  the  scrip- 
tural provisions  for  alms-giving,  and  the  main  thing 
aimed  at  in  the  methods  in  which  the  Scriptures 
inculcate  the  duty,  should  be  kept  well  in  view  ;  for 
by  overlooking  it  we  have  lost  a  principle  that  is 
the  key  to  the  understanding  of  this  portion  of  the 
Scriptures. 


II.  THE   OLD  TESTAMENT  LAW  OF  CHAEIT7 

From  the  foregoing  remarks,  it  may  appear  that  a 
habit  of  charitable  giving  holds  a  higher  place  in  the 
divine  method  for  saving  a  lost  world,  than  most  have 
realized ;  and  the  Christian  who  is  wont  to  ask, 
"Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do?"  may  be 
expected  to  go  to  the  Scriptures,  not  to  find  there  the 
vague  doctrine  that  he  ought  to  be  occasionally  gen- 
erous, and  generally  charitable,  but  something  that 
will  inform  him  why,  and  how  he  shall  do  it.  And 
he  will  find  that,  both  in  the  Old  Testament  and  in 
the  New,  it  is  made  a  matter  of  distinct  command, 
not  that  we  shall  do  occasional  acts  of  benevolence., 
when  the  appeal  is  too  strong  to  be  resisted,  or  the 
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public  sentiment  allows  of  no  evasion,  but  that  we 
shall  enter  upon  a  series  of  'periodical  acts  of  self- 
denial  for  the  good  of  others;  and  thus  sustain  a  sys- 
tem and  fixed  habits  of  giving  "Whatever  diversity- 
there  may  be  between  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
New,  they  agree  in  this,  that  both,  by  express  pre- 
cept, require  habits  of  periodical  appropriations  from 
our  income  to  sustain  religion  and  feed  the  poor. 
And  they  require  that  the  habit  of  doing  this  should 
be  as  much  a  part  of  the  character  of  the  children  of 
God,  as  the  habit  of  prayer.  They  require  a  man 
not  simply  to  hold  himself  in  a  position  to  be  as  it 
were  forced  to  give  now  and  then  for  the  relief  of 
distress,  but  to  enter  on  the  formation  of  an  active 
character  of  beneficence,  by  keeping  in  constant  flow 
a  stream  of  bounties,  lesser  or  larger,  in  proportion 
to  his  means. 

Alms-giving  did  not  originate  wdth  the  Mosaic 
economy.  There  appears  to  have  been  a  standing 
custom  of  giving  gifts  for  religious  ends,  as  an  act  of 
homage  to  God  and  benevolence  to  man,  long  before 
the  Mosaic  system  was  framed.  Abram  gave  tithes 
to  Melchizedek,  the  priest  of  the  most  high  God. 
The  custom  is  fully  recognized  in  the  book  of  Job. 
Jacob  at  Bethel  vowed  to  give  a  tenth.  And  the 
principle  of  giving  gifts  under  religious  obligation  is 
doubtless  as  ancient  as  religion  itself — coeval  with 
that  of  sacrifices  in  the  family  of  Adam.  And  tliis 
may  account  for  the  early  and  wide  difiusion  which 
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it  had  among  all  heathen  nations.  And  though 
neither  the  customs  of  the  patriarchal  ages,  nor  the 
institutions  of  Moses  are  binding  on  us,  they  may 
serve  to  illustrate  God's  general  plan  of  dealing  with 
his  people.  He  having  his  chosen  nation  before  him 
in  the  wilderness,  and  about  to  enter  upon  the  land 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  put  them  under  such 
laws  as  might  bind  them,  as  far  as  laws  could  bind, 
to  a  periodical  series  of  acts  that  would  counterwork 
their  selfishness,  foster  their  sense  of  dependence,  and 
cultivate  their  love  to  God  and  man.  These  laws 
are  found  iuAvoven  with  the  Mosaic  ritual ;  and  in 
their  general  design  they  concur  with  the  New  Tes- 
tament law  of  charity.  They  required  gifts  to  be 
made  at  stated  times,  often  recuning,  to  insure  the 
formation  of  the  habit,  and  not  to  let  the  heart,  open- 
ed by  one  gift,  have  time  to  close  up  before  it  opened 
for  the  next. 

As  to  the  amount  required,  there  was  as  much 
definiteness  as  was  needful  to  guide  to  a  generous 
result,  and  as  much  as  consisted  with  the  other  ends 
of  the  requirement ;  while  room  was  left  for  the  heart 
-and  conscience  to  play  between  different  degrees  of 
generosity.  The  nature  of  an  act  of  charity  requires 
some  liberty  of  determining  when  and  how  much  to 
give.  If  our  Lord,  after  the  purchase  of  our  redemp- 
tion, had  written  and  hung  out  upon  the  skies  a 
tarifl',  adjusting  each  one's  tax  for  charities  to  his 
hicome,  so  that  he  might  see  at  a  glance  that  his 
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Redeemer  required  him  to  give  just  so  many  dollars 
and  cents,  lie  would  have  brought  the  requirement 
down  to  bind  the  conscience.  But  he  would  have 
constructed  a  system  of  taxation,  rather  than  of 
charity.  That  would  have  changed  the  whole  na- 
ture of  the  duty,  and  its  whole  influence  upon  the 
heart. 

Two  tilings  were  required  m  the  law  of  charity ; 
the  terms  must  be  specific  enough  to  guide  us  to  a 
course  of  habitual  and  generous  giving ;  and  they 
must  be  indefinite  enough  to  allow  us  to  show  our 
heart,  and  give  exercise  to  our  love  to  God  and  man 
in  what  we  give.  And  these  ends  were  provided  for 
in  the  Hebrew  economy.  The  lawgiver  seemed  to 
have  designed  to  set  God's  mark  on  the  most  com- 
mon articles  of  property  ;  so  that  while  employed  in 
his  fields  and  with  his  flocks,  and  in  gathering  his 
harvests,  each  one  should  be  constantly  reminded  of 
God's  claims,  and  of  his  own  obligation  and  de- 
pendence. 

In  the  first  place,  each  one  was  required  to  give 
the  first  fmits  both  of  his  flocks  and  of  his  field. 
The  first  fruits  of  the  harvest  were  by  custom  a  six- , 
tieth  part  of  the  whole.  Then  money  was  to  be  paid 
as  the  ransom  of  the  first-born  male  child.  Then  in 
reaping,  the  corners  of  the  field  were  to  be  left  for 
the  poor ;  here  also  custom  defined  the  requirement 
to  be  a  sixtieth  of  the  whole.  Then  whatever  fell 
fxom  the  reaper's  hand  belonged  to  the  poor      Then 
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every  seventh  year  all  the  fields  were  to  be  left  un- 
tilled,  to  produce  spontaneously  for  the  poor.  Then 
a  tenth  of  all  the  products  of  the  fields  was  to  be 
given  to  the  Levites.  Then  there  were  trespass- 
offerings,  sm-offerings,  and  specified  portions  of  most 
of  the  sacrificed  animals  devoted  to  the  priesthood 
and  Levites.  Then  every  seventh  year  all  debts 
must  be  remitted ;  and  the  three  yearly  journeys  to 
Jerusalem,  which  were  required  of  all  the  males,  at 
the  festivals,  must  have  been  no  small  tax.  Added 
to  these  were  the  half  shekels  for  the  sanctuary,  and 
abundant  hospitalities  and  gifts  for  the  poor.  So 
that  a  conscientious  Hebrew  could  hardly  have  spent 
less  than  one-third  of  his  income  in  religious  and 
charitable  gifts. 

Nor  did  this  generous  charity  hinder  the  secular 
thrift  of  the  people.  It  was  so  adapted  to  their  wel- 
fare, spiritual  and  temporal,  and  so  sustained  in  the 
providence  of  God,  that  the  people  were  prosperous 
or  straitened  in  proportion  as  they  obeyed  or  disobeyed 
this  law.  When  they  honored  the  Lord  with  their 
substance,  and  the  first  fruits  of  all  their  increase, 
their  barns  were  filled  with  plenty.  When  they 
robbed  God  in  tithes  and  oflerings,  they  soon  found 
that  they  had  robbed  themselves.  And  both  in  giv- 
ing such  a  law,  and  in  its  providential  enforcement, 
God  impressively  taught  that  he  would  have  his 
people  respond  to  his  gifts  by  large  and  systematic 
outlays  from  them.     Call  this  law,  if  you  please,  one 
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of  the  rigors  of  the  Hebrew  economy  which  Christ 
has  set  aside.  It  rigorously  bound  that  people  to 
that  course  for  the  attamment  of  their  highest  good. 
It  was  really  no  burden,  except  when  their  trans- 
gressions involved  them  in  the  penalties  of  the  breach 
of  it. 

The  specific  provisions  of  the  tithe  system  have 
now  vanished  with  the  whole  fabric  of  Hebrew  insti- 
tutions ;  but  the  end  for  which  it  was  framed  has 
never  for  a  moment  departed  from  the  mind  of  the 
Framer,  and  the  general  obligation  to  extend  religion 
and  feed  the  poor,  by  freewill  offerings,  was  far  from 
being  set  aside  in  the  more  full  unfolding  of  the 
mercy  of  God  in  the  gospel.  In  displacing  the  an- 
cient ritual  with  a  simpler  and  nobler  economy,  the 
gospel  has  given  vastly  higher  enforcements  to  what 
was  of  moral  and  permanent  obligation  in  the  He- 
brew religion  ;  and  tliis  is  preeminently  true  of  the 
substance  of  the  ancient  law  of  charity.  Before  the 
frame  of  Judaism  was  reared,  the  requirement  for 
man  to  love  God  with  all  his  heart,  and  liis  neighbor 
as  himself,  was  recorded  on  tables  of  stone,  to  stand 
unobliterated  for  all  ages.  Then  came  in  Judaism, 
Bpecifically  defining  in  what  forms  that  love  should, 
under  such  institutions,  have  expression.  But  when 
Judaism  passed  away,  the  original  law  stood  unim- 
paired, and  the  gospel  came  in,  specifying  other  forms 
of  expressing  this  love. 

On  the  basis  of  the  original  law  of  love,  the  gospel 

LawofBcnef.  2 
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lays  another  specific  law  of  alms-giving.  The  temple 
and  Its  costly  apparatus,  its  sacrifices  and  its  army 
of  priests  are  set  aside,  and  with  them  many  of  the 
occasions  for  the  gifts  prescribed.  But  the  provis- 
ions of  the  gospel  bring  in  vaster  occasions  for  the 
employment  of  the  gi-ateful  ofi^jrings  of  redeemed 
sinners.  The  command  to  publish  the  gospel  to 
every  creature,  and  to  feed  the  poor  which  we  are  to 
have  with  us  always,  brings  upon  the  Christian 
world  occasions  as  great  and  urgent  as  those  of  the 
old  economy  ;  nor  is  there  any  intimation  or  ground 
of  inference  that  the  gifts  of  pious  men  under  the 
gospel  were  to  be  more  stinted  than  before.  If  the 
principle  announced  by  Christ,  that  to  whom  much 
is  given,  of  him  will  much  be  required,  is  applicable, 
a  much  more  generous  charity  is  required  of  us. 
There  were  many  things  in  Judaism  adapted  to 
narrow  the  range  of  charity.  It  confined  the  view 
to  one  small  nation,  as  the  field  of  all  benevolent 
operations.  It  gave  no  hint  of  the  conversion  of  the 
world  as  a  present  duty.  And  yet,  if  a  good  man's 
charity,  confined  to  such  nariow  bounds,  was  expect- 
ed to  consume  one-third  of  his  income,  can  less  be 
expected  of  us  whose  charity  is  bound  to  embrace 
the  world  ?  Not  that  the  poorest  of  us  are  required 
to  give  as  much ;  but  taking  men  of  all  conditions, 
who  shall  say  that  our  average  ought  not  to  be  as 
great  ? 
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III.  THE  XEW  TESTAMEJTT  LAW  OF  CHAEITY. 

Before  we  come  to  the  direct  inquiry,  as  to  what 
is  the  specific  law  of  the  New  Testament  on  this 
subject,  it  may  be  well  to  see  how  the  law  of  gospel 
love,  as  written  ui  the  hearts  of  the  first  Christia?is, 
expressed  itself  in  their  conduct.  In  other  words, 
we  will  notice  the  effects  produced  on  the  church,  in 
this  particular,  by  the  setting  aside  of  the  Hebrew 
law ;  and  watch  the  motions  of  the  first  converts  to 
Christianity,  and  see  if  they  understood  the  New 
Testament  law  of  charity  as  requiring  less  than  that 
of  the  Old.  Charity,  in  the  form  of  gifts  to  the 
needy,  because  it  was  a  prune  element  of  Christian 
character,  was  made  one  of  the  most  prominent  traita 
in  those  specnnens  of  that  character  that  were  first 
given  to  the  world.  There  was  no  result  of  the  first 
outpouring  of  the  Spirit,  after  Christ's  ascension, 
which  the  historian  records  with  more  of  zest  and 
delight,  than  the  remarkable  spirit  of  individual 
sacrifice  for  the  good  of  the  whole.  On  no  other 
trait  of  character  does  he  so  much  expand  his  descrip- 
tion. And  after  an  interval  of  two  chapters,  he 
returns  to  it  again,  and  gives  us  other  particulars,  as 
if  here  were  one  of  the  most  surprising  phenomena 
cf  the  whole.  But  this  was  a  specimen  of  Christian, 
character  in  its  first  formation.  And  would  any  one 
gather  from  it,  that  the  law  of  charity  had  con- 
tracted its  compass  in  passing  over  from  Judaism  to 
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the  gospel ;  or  that  the  spirit  of  love  breathed  less 
freely  in  the  heart  of  a  redeemed  simier  under  the 
clearer  light  and  intenser  quickening  po^yer  of  the 
new  covenant? 

But  a  common  misconception  here  intervenes,  and 
robs  us  of  the  practical  mstruction  of  this  lumin- 
ous portion  of  Christian  history.  Most  Christians, 
in  determining  their  own  duty,  are  wont  to  lay  this 
wholly  out  of  view,  in  the  conceit  that  it  is  an. 
instance  of  the  practice  of  tlie  community  system, 
and  of  course  impracticable  for  them.  And  it  may 
be  worth  the  while  to  devote  a  few  paragraphs  in 
rescuing  this  instructive  portion  of  history  from  this 
perversion.  If,  by  the  community  system,  we  under- 
stand the  rehnquishment  of  all  private  property,  and 
consohdating  the  goods  of  all  in  a  common  stock, 
nothing  like  that  resulted  from  the  pentecostal  revival. 
This  appears  from  the  fact,  that  the  sequel  of  the 
history  speaks  of  these  and  other  Christians  as  being 
in  possession  of  their  private  property  after  these 
scenes  had  passed  away,  and  it  gives  us  no  trace  of 
the  common  stock,  nor  of  its  managers,  nor  of  any 
community  of  people  gathered  around  it.  After- 
wards, Christians  are  casually  spoken  of  as  having 
their  own  houses,  here  and  there,  like  other  people ; 
as  in  the  case  of  Mary  the  mother  of  John,  Tabitha, 
Simon  the  tanner,  and  Lydia.  jN"or  did  Paul  think 
of  a  community  system  when  he  said,  "If  any  pro- 
vide not  for  his  own,  and  especially  for  those  of  his 
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own  house,  he  hath  denied  the  faith,  and  is  worse 
than  an  infidel." 

We  have,  then,  no  reason  to  beheve  that  there 
was  here  a  melting  down  of  all  individual  property 
into  a  common  mass,  to  be  controlled  by  managers 
of  the  common  fund  ;  but  that  in  laying  the  founda- 
tions of  Christian  institutions  in  the  mother  church 
at  Jerusalem,  and  in  meeting  the  wants  of  multi- 
tudes of  strangers  detained  there  long  beyond  their 
expectations,  those  Christians  who  had  property  sub- 
mitted it  to  the  free  use  of  the  whole,  a?' far  as  the 
existing  occasion  rec/idred.  This  limitation  is  ex- 
pressly inserted.  "  Distribution  was  made  unto  every 
man  according  as  he  had  need  f  but  there  was  not 
an  alienation  of  property  beyond  the  present  need. 
There  was  no  actual  formation  of  a  common  stock ; 
but,  for  a  limited  time,  there  was  a  subsistence  of  the 
strangers  upon  the  freewill  offerings  of  those  at  home 
in  Jerusalem.  Peter,  after  this  mode  of  action  had 
been  in  use,  makes  an  express  acknowledgment  of 
each  one's  right  of  property,  by  saying  to  Ananias, 
*'  While  it  remained,  was  it  not  thine  own  ;  and  after 
it  was  sold,  was  it  not  in  thine  own  power?"  The 
assertion  that  they  "had  ail  things  common,"  had  a 
parallel  in  this  Pythagorean  proverb,  "With  friends 
all  things  are  common."  But  the  Pythagoreans  did 
not  mean  by  this,  that  among  friends  each  one  had 
not  his  o\m  wife,  children,  property,  profession,  and 
business.     Nor  does  the  community  of  those  firsl 
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Christians  exclude  siicli  distinctions.  The  historian 
says,  "  Neither  was  there  any  among  them  that 
lacked ;  for  as  many  as  were  possessed  of  lands  sold 
them,  and  brought  the  prices  of  the  things  that 
were  sold,  and  laid  them  down  at  the  apostles'  feet;" 
but  to  show  that  the  sale  of  possessions  went  no 
further  than  the  ivants  of  those  that  ''  had  need''' 
and  that  it  was  not  a  general  and  entire  alienation 
of  property,  one  person  is  named  who  actually  gave 
up  all,  and  one  who  pretended  to  have  done  it.  One 
Would  not  have  been  thus  named,  if  the  same  had 
been  done  by  all. 

It  is  not  asserted,  then,  that  all  gave  up  all  their 
property,  but  that  all  subjected  their  property  to  a 
free  use,  so  far  as  the  existing  occasions  required. 
This  fully  justifies  the  broad  terms  of  the  historian. 
In  a  like  sense,  the  disciples  were  said  to  have  left 
all  and  followed  Christ.  Yet  they  neither  alienated 
their  estates,  nor  dissolved  their  families.  For  after 
that,  Christ  went  to  Simon's  house,  and  found  his 
family,  even  to  his  wife's  mother,  in  it.  After  that, 
he  taught  in  Peter's  ship,  and  committed  his  mother 
to  John's  adoption  and  support — an  act  unmeaning, 
if  John  had  no  separate  family  nor  means  of  support. 
And,  after  his  death,  the  disciples  seem  to  have  re- 
turned to  fishing  in  their  own  ships.  Indeed,  neith(!r 
here  nor  in  any  other  scripture,  can  we  find  a  shred 
of  a  warrant  for  a  community  of  goods.  Such  a  sys- 
tem would   nullify  the  whole  law  of  alms-giving ; 
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for,  how  can  they  exercise  themselves  in  giving  alms 
who  have  no  property  to  give  ? 

That  development  of  the  spirit  of  Christian  charity, 
which  was  one  of  the  greatest  wonders  of  the  pente- 
costal  scene,  was  then  no  abnormal  condition  of  the 
church,  no  production  of  a  peculiar  and  temporary 
policy,  but  the  natural  unfolding  of^  the  Christian 
spirit,  under  the  quickening  influence  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  It  was  nothing  more  than  what  w^ould  be 
required  of  all  Christiaiis,  hi  the  same  circum- 
staJices.  It  was  alms-giving,  occupying  the  due 
relative  position  among  the  other  Christian  graces. 
It  seems  wonderful  to  us,  because  so  strange  to 
our  present  habits,  so  above  our  low  conceptions  of 
the  duty.  It  involves  no  principle  which  cannot 
be  shown  to  be  universally  binding.  And  as  we 
pass  from  Hebrew  mstitutions  over  into  the  first 
practice  of  Christian  alms,  we  not  only  come  into 
the  sphere  of  a  more  expanded  charity — a  charity 
well  escaped  from  confinement  to  a  single  nation, 
and  going  forth  to  embrace  the  world — but  also  find 
ourselves  in  a  centre  of  light  as  to  the  duty  m  ques- 
tion. 

In  the  first  place,  this  example,  vindicated  from 
misconception,  shows  by  what  tenure  the  Christian 
holds  his  property.  "While  those  Christians  had  pos- 
sessions of  property,  they  had  them  "as  though  they 
j)ossef,sed  not,''  Each  felt  that  he  had  no  claim  to 
his  own  which  could  bar  the  claim  of  Christ.     And 
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he  let  Christ  fully  into  his  houses,  and  lands,  and 
possessions,  as  far  as  the  need  of  his  people  would 
carry  him.  Here  we  have  the  germ  of  the  all-per- 
vading principle  of  Christian  alms.  That  principle 
makes  every  holder  of  property  a  steward,  not  an 
original  owner.  That  principle  was  here  set  up,  in 
the  first  setting  up  of  the  Christian  church,  claiming 
deference  as  a  fundamental  law  of  Christ's  kingdom, 
in  the  whole  work  of  raising  supplies  for  the  sacra 
mental  host  of  God's  elect,  in  the  conquest  of  the 
world.  And  if  this  principle  could  now  fully  reas- 
sert its  dominion  in  every  Christian  heart,  Loth  the 
church  and  the  world  would  soon  be  transformed. 
New  force  would  he  given  to  the  law  of  love  in  all 
its  ramifications.  Let  professed  Christians  feel  that 
they  hold  their  property  only  as  stewards,  bound  at 
any  time  to  surrender  it  when  the  wants  of  the  poor 
or  of  the  church  are  such  that  the  general  good 
requires  the  surrender,  and  the  church  will  speedily 
come  in  possession  of  the  means  for  every  conquest. 
Let  all,  then,  who  have  perplexities  and  cases  of 
conscience  about  the  right  use  of  property,  come  and 
solve  all  doubts,  by  adopting  the  simple  principle  ol 
those  first  Christians,  and  have  "as  though  they 
possessed  not." 

Another  point  of  instruction  in  the  example  of  the 
early  Christians  is,  that  the  exigencies  of  the  churchy 
and  of  a  s,iireading  gospel,  are  not  second  to  those 
of  suffering  humanity  in  their  claims  on  charity. 
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The  occasion  for  the  pentecostal  contributions  v/as 
cliiefly  religious.  Those  converts  were  no  paupers, 
nor  beggars,  but  rather  learners  of  the  gospel,  for 
the  instruction  of  the  world.  They  had  come  up  to 
tlie  annual  festival  of  ingathering,  as  usual,  with 
sutlicient  provision  for  their  return.  But,  having 
themselves  been  gathered  m,  they  found  unexpected 
occasions  to  protract  their  tarrying.  It  was  needful 
that  they  should  "  continue  steadfastly  in  the  apostles' 
doctrine  and  fellowship,  and  in  breaking  of  bread,  and 
in  prayers."  Those  were  most  busy  and  important 
days.  For  there  were  the  germs  of  the  church  for 
a  thousand  cities  and  villages,  sprinkled  over  the 
world.  Jerusalem  was  the  only  centre  of  light 
where  they  could  get  the  instruction  and  furniture 
of  mind  which  they  needed,  to  become  radiating 
centres  wherever  they  went.  And  the  interests  of 
the  whole  Christian  cause  required  that  these  first 
Christians  should  tarry  at  Jerusalem  long  enough 
to  get  adequate  instruction,  and  the  baptism  of  the 
spu'it  of  the  gospel.  For,  at  that  time,  all  the 
Christianity  in  the  Avorld  was  there.  Not  a  word 
of  it  had  been  written ;  not  a  preacher  of  it  had 
gone  anywhere  else.  And  all  these  Christians  must 
there  abide,  till  they  got  an  adequate  idea  of  what 
they  were  to  communicate  to  the  world.  These 
mterests,  in  such  hearts,  being  paramount  to  all 
others,  extinguished,  so  far  as  any  had  need,  all  pri- 
vate claims  to  property.      This  first  and  sublime 
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instance  of  alms-giving,  in  tlie  organized  Cnristian 
church,  was  an  instance  of  ahns  given  for  rehgious 
ends — for  the  spread  of  the  gospeh 

This  instance  also  shows  what  a- high  position  re- 
ligious charity  holds  among  other  Christian  duties 
These  men,  after  embracing  religion  in  its  trans- 
forming power,  and  then  in  its  outward  ordinances, 
are  said  to  have  attended  to  Christian  instruction, 
prayer,  and  fellowship.  And  the  next  thing  said  of 
them  is,  that  among  these  prime  duties  of  the  Chris- 
tian life  they  exercisfed  this  remarkable  liberality. 
This  duty  is  not  located  out  on  some  remote  branch 
or  twig  of  the  system,  where  our  habits  have  placed 
it,  but  in  the  very  heart  and  centre.  And  it  is  dwelt 
upon,  and  repeated  by  the  historian,  as  one  of  the 
most  delightful  and  characteristic  events  of  the  Mdiole, 
Surely  the  genius  of  Christianity,  as  there  developed, 
has  entered  but  poorly  into  our  conceptions. 

There  is  also  instruction  in  the  fact,  that  those 
Christians  "  sold  their  'possessions  "  to  raise  money 
for  the  emergency.  This  is  a  hint  to  us,  that  the 
advantage  of  good  investments  of  property  must 
yield  to  the  higher  law  of  the  necessities  of  Christ. 
Many  cannot  aflbrd  gifts  proportionate  to  their 
means,  because  their  property  is  so  invested  tliat 
they  cannot  command  the  ready  money.  And  pei- 
haps  some  unconsciously  felicitate  themselves  that 
they  have  their  funds  hid  away  from  Christ,  and 
dream  not  of  any  obligation  to  change  investments 
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of  funds  that  are  yielding  good  incomes,  for  any 
emergencies  of  charity.  Yet  here  we  see,  that  in 
the  spring-time  and  primitive  development  of  Chris- 
tianity, men  were  of  another  mind. 

You  will  next  observe,  that  these  gifts  were  all  frce- 
icill  offerings.  Each  one's  right  of  property  was  re- 
spected ;  no  law  imposed  a  fixed  rate  of  contribution, 
and  none  required  the  whole  of  an)  one's  property. 
One,  prompted  by  his  glowing  love  for  the  cause, 
iudged  it  to  be  his  duty  in  his  circumstances  to  sur- 
render the  whole.  Here  operater^  that  principle 
which  we  have  already  noticed,  leaving  individual 
hearts  to  spontaneous  action,  and  ye*  securing  a  gen- 
erous action.  So  much  for  the  Christian  law  of  alms, 
as  it  appears  on  the'  first  page  of  Christian  history. 

lY.    LAW  OF  PERIODICAL  AL]MS-aiVi:N'G. 

God's  plan,  in  making  the  wants  of  the  church 
and  of  the  poor  a  lever  to  bring  the  hearts  of  Chris- 
tians up  to  higher  elevations  and  habits  of  benevo- 
lence, appears  on  ever}'  page  of  the  gospel,  but  our 
purpose  confines  us  to  those  passages  wherein  the 
Christian  rule  of  alms-giving  is  presented  in  its  di- 
rect and  specific  form.  AYe  need  not  a  law  of  char- 
ity which  is  every  thing  in  general  and  nothing  in 
particular,  "VA'e  need  that  which  comes  as  near  to 
regulating  the  proportion  of  each  one's  income,  as 
the  design  of  alms-giving  will  allow.  And  this  we 
have  in  1  Cor.,  16  :  1.  2. 
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"  'Now  CONCERNING  THE  COLLECTION  FOR  THE 
SAINTS,  AS  I  HAVE  GIVEN  ORDER  TO  THE  CHURCHES  OF 
GaLATIA,  EVEN  SO  DO  YE.  TJPON  THE  FIRST  DAY  OF 
THE    WEEK,   LET    EVERY    ONE   OF  YOU    LAY  BY  HIM    IN 

STORE,  AS  God  has  frospered  him,  that  there  BE 

NO  GATHERINGS  WHEN  I  COME." 

We  have  here,  as  we  propose  to  show,  a  rule 
which  binds  all  to  the  principle  of  setting  apart, 
every  Sabbath,  or  at  least  statedly,  a  portion  of  their 
income  or  their  means  of  living,  as  God  shall  prosper 
thetn,  for  charitable  uses :  it  being  understood,  that 
this,  hke  all  other  rules  of  its  class,  binds  in  its  gen- 
eral principle  and  intent,  but  is  subject  to  modifica- 
tions in  its  details,  when  brought  to  individual  appli- 
cation. Even  the  law  of  the  Sabbath,  uttered  in  the 
broadest  terms,  bends  in  adjustment  to  cases  of  need- 
ful mercy.  And  though  the  rule  here  given  is  as 
universal  in  its  terms,  it  does  not  of  course  bind  those 
who  have  no  income  to  set  apart  a  portion  of  income. 
Nor  does  it  bind  the  man  whose  salary  or  means  of 
living  is  received  annually  or  quarterly,  or  the  mer- 
chant engaged  in  large  adventures,  or  any  one  who 
cannot  know  at  every  week's  end  what  his  income 
has  been,  actually  to  set  apart  a  weekly  proportion 
of  income.  But  it  would  seem  to  require  that  every 
one  should  have  his  stated  seasons  for  a  conscientious 
apportionment  to  his  charity  fund,  either  in  cash  or 
by  entry  on  a  benevolent  account,  according  to  his 
circumstances,  and  in  such  a  mode  as  he  shall  see  fit 
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to  adopt.  The  intent  of  the  rule  cannot  be  answer- 
ed without  some  form  of  stated,  systematic  action. 
Each  one  is  required  to  adopt  some  regular  system 
of  charity  which  shall  come  within  the  spirit  of  the 
rule  ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  a  promment  design 
of  the  Lawgiver  to  put  each  one  upon  the  exercise  of 
his  own  judgment  and  conscience,  in  the  execution 
of  the  general  provisions  of  his  law. 

For  illustration,  and  for  suggestion  to  those  who  can- 
not devise  for  themselves  a  better  mode,  we  here  state 
the  method  in  which  two  persons,  unknown  to  each 
other,  and  in  circumstances  widely  different,  have  ful- 
filled their  own  idea  of  this  rule,  with  benefit,  as  they 
believe,  to  themselves  and  to  the  cause  of  Christ. 

One,  every  Sabbath  evening  at  the  hour  of  his 
private  devotion,  lays  aside  the  sum  which  he  thinks 
he  ought  to  devote  for  that  week  to  charitable  pur- 
poses. If  he  has  not  the  money,  he  charges  the 
amount  against  himself  in  favor  of  his  charity  fund 
"VYhen  there  is  a  call  for  donations,  he  takes  from  this 
fund  what  he  thinks  he  should  give.  If  a  call  of 
special  urgency  comes,  which  what  he  has  set  apart 
will  not  fully  meet,  he  overdraws  the  fund,  and 
charges  against  it  the  balance,  to  be  cancelled  by 
future  incomes.  Thus  in  a  very  simple  and  easy 
way  the  work  is  reduced  to  a  system,  in  connection 
with  the  spiritual  exercises  of  the  Sabbath. 

The  other  is  a  prosperous  merchant,  who  resolves 
that  whatever  his  future  profits  shall  be,  he  will  de- 
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vote  a  certain  per  cent,  to  charity,  enlarging  the  per- 
centage if  his  profits  shall  exceed  a  certain  sum.  On 
the  first  day  of  every  month  he  takes  an  inventory, 
ascertains  what  have  been  his  profits,  and  credits 
the  percentage  on  his  charity  account,  "VYhen  calls 
are  presented,  he  draws  from  this  fund  ;  and  for  some 
years  he  has  been  surprised  to  find  that  it  is  so  pro- 
ductive. He  meets  calls  with  pleasure,  and  is  a 
happy  man  in  prayer  and  labor  to  obtain  means,  of 
which  not  a  stinted  portion  is  sacredly  consecrated 
to  God, 

But  to  return  to  the  passage  before  us  :  the  first 
point  of  instruction  here  presented  is,  that  this  rule 
IS  not  given  as  onere  advice,  which  we  are  at  liberty 
to  disregard,  Paul  says,  "I  have  given  order'"  to 
this  effect.  Nor  was  it  a  rule  framed  for  mere  local 
and  temporary  use.  He  had  imposed  it  before  on 
the  Galatian  churches,  and  now  lays  it  on  the  Corin- 
thian church,  whose  circumstances  were  very  differ- 
ent ;  and  it  was  laid  in  imperative  terms  by  an  apostle 
speakuig  by  inspiration,' 

The  next  point  is,  that  it  is  not  a  mere  exhorta- 
tion to  benevolence  in  general,  hut  a  specific  rule  re- 
quiring action  in  a  'particular  ivay,  ami  binding 
alike  on  all.  True,  it  has,  like  the  command  to 
preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature,  been  lost  to  the 
church  for  a  thousana  years.  Yet  man's  neglect  can- 
not annihilate  God's  command.  That  it  was  intend- 
ed for  all  is  fully  apparent.     The  epistle  is  addressed 
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not  to  the  Corinthians  alone,  but  "  to  all  tluit  in  eve- 
ryplace call  upnn  the  7iame  of  Jesus  Christ."  Tliis 
is  not  a  mere  unmeaning  salutation.  Paul  could  not 
have  saluted  all  (Christians  in  his  epistle  in  such 
terms,  unless  he  hitended  to  address  to  them  all,  the 
instructions  contained  in  it,  so  far  as  they  were  in 
uatLu-e  and  form  applicable  to  all.  And  no  part  of 
his  epistle  is  more  capable  of  general  application  than 
this  text.  Nor  does  this  rule  here  come  out  in  a  sol- 
itary instance  in  Paul's  teaching.  The  same  w^hich 
he  here  gives  to  the  Corinthians,  he  had  given,  in 
more  than  one  instance,  to  other  churches — "to  the 
churches  in  Galatia." 

It  is  the  way  of  the  Spirit  of  inspiration  to  speak 
to  the  whole  church,  or  the  whole  world,  through  a 
small  company  of  immediate  hearers.  How  comes 
it  that  Paul's  letter  "to  the  church  of  God  which  is 
at  Corinth,"  with  all  its  details  of  instruction,  reproof, 
and  correction  in  righteousness  administered  to  them, 
should  have  been  put  forth  as  God's  book  of  inspira 
tion  for  the  regulation  of  our  heart  and  life  ?  Every 
thing  in  that  epistle  which  contains  this  rule,  has  as 
much  of  a  special  direction  to  those  Corinthians,  as 
this  rule  itself  has.  For  instance,  this  same  epistle 
contains  directions  about  the  discipline  of  the  church, 
which  all  churches  acknowledge  as  binding  on  them  ; 
yet  they  were  given  about  a  single  case  then  existing 
there.  It  contains  exhortations  to  purity  of  life,  with 
a  reference  to  impurities  existing  there.     It  gives 
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important  principles  touching  the  law  of  marriage, 
with  reference  to  cases  existing  there.  It  gives  the 
Corinthians  rules  requiring  of  them  a  support  of 
their  ministry,  and  instructions  respecting  the  Lords 
table — respecting  the  exercise  of  spiritual  gifts,  and 
the  like.  None  have  doubted  that  the  instruc- 
tions and  rules  given,  on  all  these  subjects,  were  as 
much  intended  for  us  as  for  the  Corinthians ;  and  a 
j)rinciple  of  interpretation  that  would  set  them  aside 
from  present  use,  would  exclude  all  the  epistles  from 
the  sacred  canon,  and  indeed  a  greater  part  of  the 
other  scriptures,  for  the  great  body  of  scripture  is 
written  on  the  same  principle  ;  even  the  ten  com- 
mandments, the  eternal  law  of  the  universe,  were 
uttered  specially  to  one  people,  and  grounded  on  the 
fact  that  God  had  brought  them  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt,  and  out  of  the  house  of  bondage.  Scarcely  one 
of  the  rules  in  this  epistle  is  given  out  with  as  much 
formality  as  that  before  us  ;  and  such  formal  rules  of 
conduct,  given  by  inspired  men  claiming  to  speak  as 
they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  to  speak  to 
the  few  for  the  instruction  of  the  whole  world,  may 
be  taken  as  meant  for  all,  unless  there  be  found  in 
their  structure,  context,  or  occasions,  some  implied 
limitation.     But  no  limitations  are  here  implied. 

There  is  another  question  :  Did  Paul  require  these 
weekly  deposits  to  be  made,  and  appoint  that  there 
should  be  no  gatherings  under  the  impulse  of  his  elo- 
quence when  he  should  come,  in  expectation  that  he 
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would  in  this  Avay  make  a  larger  collection  for  that 
time?  Evidently  he  was  not  providing  for  that 
single  occasion,  but  for  the  permanent  mfluence  of  an 
established  rule.  If  for  one  occasion  only,  he  would 
most  naturally  have  ordered  the  gathering  to  take 
place  after  he  had  come  and  exerted  the  force  of  his 
eloquence  upon  them  in  setting  forth  the  details  of 
the  distress  which  he  asked  them  to  relieve.  "Who 
that  knows  with  what  force  Paul  could  speak — how 
he  spoke  on  Mars-hill,  before  the  assembled  wisdom 
of  Greece — how  he  thundered  in  the  ear  and  con- 
science of  the  hardened  Fehx — what  efiect  he  wrought 
upon  Agrippa — M'ho  can  doubt,  that  for  a  single  col- 
lection, he  would  have  secured  vastly  more  if  he  liad 
said  nothing  of  weekly  deposits,  and  had  relied  upon 
an  appeal  to  the  Corinthians  with  the  electric  force 
of  his  eloquence,  backed  by  the  moral  force  of  liis 
apostolic  character  and  presence  ?  It  is  clear,  at  a 
glance,  that  his  object  in  giving  that  order,  could  not 
have  been  to  get  the  greatest  amount  of  money  for  a 
single  occasion  ;  and  if  not,  it  follows  that  he  was 
looking  to  ferrtianent  results — forming  the  general 
practice  of  alms-givmg  in  that  church  ;  and  if  in  that 
church,  why  not  in  all  churches  ? 

If,  then,  the  rule  given  have  an  evident  fitness  for 
universal  application — if  the  circumstances  of  those 
for  whom  it  was  first  made,  show  no  reason  why  it 
was  more  fit  for  them  than  for  all — if,  from  reason 
and  the  nature  of  things,  the  rule  appears  to  be  as 
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well  adapted  to  all  as  to  any,  tlie  case  is  clear  that 
this  utterance  of  the  divine  oracle  is  the  voice  of  God 
to  universal  man. 

And  let  it  be  well  considered  that  all  that  is  sliowa 
in  this  discussion,  of  the  fitness  of  this  rule  for  the 
cultivrxtion  of  the  divine  life,  and  enlarging  tho 
streams  of  Christian  beneficence,  is  &o  much  in  con- 
firmation of  its  claims  to  be  considered  a  law  of  God 
requiring  your  obedience  ;  ai?d  if  it  be  such  a  law, 
you  are  as  much  required  to  act  according  to  it,  as 
you  are  to  keep  the  Sabbath.  And  those  professing 
Christians  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  who  ignore 
their  obligation  to  remember  the  Sabbath-day  and 
keep  it  holy,  have  no  more  occasion  to  review  their 
theory  touching  that  law,  than  you  have  yours  re- 
specting this.  They  are  no  more  ofl^enders  against 
the  one  law  of  God,  than  you  are  against  the  other  ; 
and  the  Christian  minister,  or  Christian  teacher  in 
any  sphere,  who  neglects  to  inculcate  this  rule,  as 
really  neglects  his  duty^  as  the  teacher  who  neglects 
to  inculcate  the  la^v  of  the  Sabbath. 

The  next  point  is,  that  ahns-giving  is  a  icork  for 
every  Sabbath.  "  Upon  the  first  day  of  the  week,  let 
every  one  of  you  lay  by  him  in  store."  Here  noth- 
ing is  said  for  or  against  collections  made  in  the 
church  on  the  Sabbath.  The  command  is,  that  aa 
often  as  the  Sabbath  comes,  we  should  take  out  of 
our  means  of  living  a  portion,  and  devote  it  to  char» 
itable  uses.     And  this,  in  its  very  terms,  refutes  one 
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of  the  commonplaces  of  Christian  peimriousness : 
that  the  handhng  of  money  is  a  desecration  of  the 
Sabbath,  and  the  preaching  about  filthy  lucre  is  a 
profanation  of  sacred  things ;  for  here  is  an  express 
command  of  God,  to  handle  money  for  one  purpose 
on  the  first  day  of  the  week.  It  would  seem  that 
the  first  Christians  had  such  a  type  of  religion,  thai 
their  handling  of  money  was  indispensable  to  Sab 
bath  sanctification,  and  that  their  Sabbath  prayers 
and  praises  could  not  ascend,  but  as  accompanied 
with  their  alms. 

Another  penurious  maxim  is  also  set  aside  by  this 
text,  to  wit,  that  calls  for  charity  are  too  frequent. 
Enterprises  of  Christian  philanthropy  are  so  multi 
plied  and  various,  that  scarcely  a  month  passes  with- 
out a  call  from  Christian  pulpits  for  new  donations, 
and  this  is  quite  an  annoyance  to  those  ^^■ho  have 
some  conscience  and  less  benevolence.  Now  this 
text  points  out  a  way  in  which  this  struggle  be- 
tween conscience  and  inclination  can  be  forestalled. 
Let  every  one  come  into  a  habit  of  not  waiting  for 
any  calls,  but  of  setting  apart  every  Sabbath,  or  at 
other  stated  periods,  the  portion  which  he  .ought  to 
give,  and  he  will  experience  no  annoyance  from  the 
frequent  calls  of  agents.  Until  he  does  this,  he  fails 
to  come  up  to  the  apostolic  rule  as  to  the  frequency 
of  his  alms.  This  is  the  way  to  "make  up  before- 
hand your  bounty,  that  the  same  may  be  ready  as  a 
matter  of  bounty,  and  not  as  of  covetousness." 
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It  will  naturally  be  asked,  Why  this  duty  must 
needs  be  done  on  the  Sabbath  J  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  reason  of  this  provision,  it  is  a  matter 
of  fact,  that  the  converted  Jews  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  a  like  arrangement.  Both  Philo  and  Jose 
plius  inform  us  that  the  Jews  were  wont  every  Sab- 
bath to  make  collections  at  their  synagogues,  of  their 
tithes  and  spontaneous  gifts,  to  be  sent  to  the  temple. 
This  custom  was  adopted  into  the  Christian  church, 
with  such  modifications  as  the  new  dispensation  re- 
quired. The  appropriation  required  to  be  made  at 
home,  irrespective  of  a  church  contribution,  would 
secure  a  more  universal  compliance,  than  if  it  was 
to  be  made  in  the  church  from  Avhich  some  would 
be  detained ;  and  yet  it  did  not  hinder  public  coUec 
tions,  Avhen  convenience  required  them. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  connecting  alms-giving  with 
the  Sabbath  doubtless  was,  to  secure  the  2Jeriodical 
and  constant  action  of  the  heart  in  the  work.  To 
make  this  action  sure,  ajDarticular  day  of  the  week  is 
named  when  it  should  be  done,  and  when  it  would 
be  less  liable  to  be  crowded  out  of  mind  by  other 
cares.  And  this  order  being  obeyed,  the  habit  of 
frequent  giving  is  secured.  The  mind  as  often  as 
the  Sabbath  comes  round,  is  put  upon  reviewing  the 
course  of  providence,  and  the  prosperity  experienced, 
and  deciding  in  view  of  it  how  much  ought  to  be 
given,  and  so  is  kept  in  the  constant  exercise  of  be- 
nevolence, and  iiolding  constant  checks  on  avaricious 
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aspirations.  So  this  employment,  while  it  secures  its 
main  end  upon  the  heart  of  the  giver,  harmonizes 
with  all  the  other  employments  of  the  Sabbath.  For 
the  sanctification  of  the  soul  in  its  Sabbath  work,  it  is 
required,  not  only  to  bring  the  mind  under  the  quick- 
ening mfluence  of  the  gospel,  read  and  preached  and 
meditated  upon,  not  only  to  engage  it  in  acts  of 
prayer  and  praise,  but  to  enlist  it  in  acts  of  love  to 
man,  and  in  couilict  with  selfishness.  Our  Sabbath 
religion  must  be  not  only  a  matter  of  thought  and 
feeling,  but  of  self-denyuig  action.  "  It  is  lawful  to 
do  good  on  the  Sabbath-day."  This  action,  steadily 
and  habitually  sustained,  plays  upon  the  very  citadel 
of  our  selfishness,  which  is  the  great  enemy  of  our 
sanctification  •  our  keeping  up  a  sleepless  warfare 
at  this  point,  brings  assistance  to  the  other  appropri- 
ate operations  of  the  mind,  and  employs  the  whole 
mechanism  of  the  soul  in  harmony  with  Sabbath 
engagements.  And  the  constant  repetition  of  small 
gifts  does  more  towards  a  benevolent  formation  of 
heart,  than  the  same  amount  given  in  larger  sums 
at  wider  intervals. 

Another  reason  is,  that  gifts  so  often  repeated, 
most  effectually  secure  a  large  amount.  '  The  rule, 
in  its  structure,  bears  an  evident  design  to  favor  the 
poorer  classes,  and  give  them  an  effective  share  in 
the  blessedness  of  benefaction.  Living  more  from 
hand  to  mouth,  they  have  not  the  means  at  hand,  if 
they  would,  to  make  large  donations,  but  by  weekly 
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additions  to  their  charity-treasure,  they  may  produce 
a  rich  result  at  the  year's  end  ;  and  in  all  this  process 
of  laying  aside  the  little  that  they  can  spare,  they 
are  making  just  as  much  sacrifice  and  cultivation  of 
heart,  and  of  course  doing  as  much  towards  the  prune 
purpose  of  giving,  as  their  wealthy  neighbors  who 
give  ten  times  as  much.  The  little  sums  thus  laid 
aside  fall  into  their  place  in  the  ordinary  calculation 
of  expenses,  and  are  provided  for  at  the  same  time 
with  our  meat  and  drmk  ;  and  in  thus  sharing,  as  it 
were,  our  daily  sustenance  with  the  poor,  and  bring- 
ing the  toil-worn  missionary,  as  it  were,  to  eat  at  our 
table,  we  come  into  a  most  affecting  form  of  com- 
munion with  Christ,  and  all  who  love  his  cause, 
while  we  are  taking  the  best  course  to  enable  us  to 
make  the  most  of  our  contributions  from  a  slender  in- 
come. AYithout  some  plan  like  this,  the  constantly 
recurring  calls  for  things  needful  and  superfluous 
would  absorb  our  income,  and  for  the  most  part  ex- 
clude our  charities.  But  were  all  who  acknowledge 
the  obligation  to  give  at  all,  including  old  and  young, 
rich  and  poor,  to  come  under  this  rule,  a  vast  increase 
of  charitable  funds  would  be  realized. 

The  first  application  of  this  rule  in  its  definite 
form,  which  we  have  on  record,  was  to  the  churches 
in  Galatia,  in  which  the  iJGor  abounded.  And  then 
it  was  found  to  be  equally  suitable  to  the  ivcaltli- 
ier  Christians  at  Corinth,  situated  amidst  temp- 
tations to  luxury  and  extravagance.     At  any  rate, 
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it  is  at  once  adapted  to  operate  kindly  among  the 
necessities  of  the  humbler  classes,  and  to  hold  salu- 
tary checks  upon  the  extravagances  of  the  rich.  It 
brings  each  one,  once  a  week,  to  a  reckoning  with 
himself  as  to  his  use  of  the  gifts  of  Providence, 
Is  there  a  Christian  whose  easily  besetting  sin  is 
extravagance,  who  is  spending  more  than  a  good 
conscience  would  dictate,  in  the  matters  of  style,  or 
in  the  elegances  and  superfluities  of  life,  this  rule 
would  seem  to  have  been  made  on  purpose  for  him: 
It  arraigns  him  once  a  week  before  his  conscience  and 
his  God,  to  debate  questions  touching  this  very  sub- 
ject. Let  him  adopt  the  rule,  and  he  is  led  at  once 
to  a  course  of  mental  exercises,  in  which  he  cannot 
retain  both  his  peace  of  mind  and  his  habits  of  extrav- 
agance. The  Sabbath  comes,  and  after  engaging  in 
the  devotions  of  the  day,  both  public  and  private, 
he  sits  down  under  the  full  impression  of  all  he  has 
heard  and  read  of  Christ  and  his  salvation,  and  of 
all  that  he  has  himself  uttered  in  his  prayers  and 
praises,  and  makes  his  decision  as  to  how  much  the 
Lord  has  prospered  him,  and  for  what  end,  and  what 
obligations  that  prosperity  confers  ;  and  he  must  be 
slow  to  admit  reproof  if  some  of  his  superfluities  are 
not  soon  lopped  ofT.  If  he  fail  to  take  the  hint  at 
first,  this  debate  in  conscience  is  of  course  renewed 
once  a  week,  and  he  is  brought  back  to  the  subject  in 
all  varieties  of  circumstances  and  modes  of  feeling ; 
and  if  any  thing  can  cure  a  Christian's  habitual  ex- 
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travagance,  this  must  be  the  remedy.  By  imposhig 
this  rule,  God,  as  it  were,  every  Sabbath  takes  each 
Christian  aside  and  puts  to  him  the  deHcate  question, 
how  he  has  been  prospered,  and  how  much  he  can 
afford  to  give  to  Him  from  w^hom  he  receives  all. 
And  he  does  this  at  the  time  when  the  rational  pow- 
ers and  spiritual  affections  may  be  supposed  to  be  in 
the  most  vigorous  exercise. 

But  there  may  be  a  more  specific  reason  why  this 
day,  and  not  any  other  of  the  week,  is  set  apart  for  this 
purpose.  We  may  be  invited  to  bring  our  grateful 
offerings  to  the  Lord's  treasury  on  this  day,  because 
the  very  design  of  the  Sabbath  makes  it  a  day  of 
thanksgiving  and  of  grateful  remembrance  of  the 
work  of  redemption.  The  Christian  Sabbath  cele- 
brates a  new  creation  as  a  subject  of  more  elevated 
praise  than  that  on  which  "  the  mommg  stars  sang 
together."  And  it  is  fitting,  that  our  grateful  joy 
should  have  expression  in  substantial  acts,  as  well  as 
in  words  and  songs.  He  who  made  the  mind,  and 
who  best  knows  how  to  touch  all  its  springs  and 
cause  us  to  make  melody  in  our  hearts  to  the  Lord, 
knows  that  the  giving  of  gifts  is  a  natural  expression 
of  grateful  joy,  and  that  the  incense  connected  with 
freewill  offering,  sweetly  blends  with  our  songs  ci 
praise  for  redeeming  love. 

Again,  tlie  religious  nature  and  obligations  of  the 
duty  of  alms-giving,  make  the  appointment  of  the 
Sabbath  for  the  time  of  doing  it,  peculiarly  proper. 
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The  several  Sabbath  employments  naturally  aid 
each  other.  Prayer  and  praise  quicken  and  elevate 
the  mind  for  moi-e  efTectual  meditation  on  the  AvorJ 
of  God,  and  so  all  the  fit  employments  of  the  Sab- 
bath may  tend  to  revive  our  sense  of  obligation,  and 
our  benevolent  emotions,  and  thus  serve  as  prompters 
to  our  acts  of  charity.  The  Christian  mind  as  really 
communes  with  God,  in  the  act  of  devoting  to  a  char- 
itable use  a  portion  of  the  gifts  of  God,  as  in  prayer 
and  praise.  God's  authority  binds  the  conscience, 
and  the  love  of  Christ  constrains  the  heart  to  the 
act,  and  the  mind  moves  responsive  to  the  known 
will  of  Christ.  Such  acts  are  a  proper  expression  of 
that  charity  of  wliich  Paul  says,  "  Now  abideth  faith, 
hope,  charity,  these  three,  but  the  greatest  of  these  is 
charity."  This  is,  then,  one  of  the  graces  of  the  Spirit, 
and  as  the  design  of  the  Sabbath  is  for  the  quicken- 
ing of  grace,  this  grace  should  be  called  into  action 
on  the  Sabbath;  and  as  this  grace  is  in  many  mhids 
one  of  the  most  difficult  of  exercise,  the  aids  which 
other  Sabbath  exercises  give  should  be  called  in,  and 
our  prayers  and  our  alms  should  go  up  together  as  a 
memorial  before  God.  The  fitness  of  this  connection 
of  thmgs  has  illustration  in  the  experience  of  minis- 
ters, who,  after  the  exercises  of  the  Sabbath,  find  their 
minds  vastly  quickened  in  forming  conceptions  of  di- 
vine truth,  and  in  all  spiritual  exercises. 

God  lias  established  tliis  connection  between  our 
Sabbath  employments,  and  set   the   duty  of  alms- 
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giving  high  among  them,  doiihtless  with  the  design 
that  it  may  have  a  more  effective  performance.  A 
time  has  been  chosen  when  the  mind  may  be  sup- 
posed to  be  in  the  most  favorable  posture,  a  time 
when  we  have  retreated  farthest  from  the  world  and 
its  excitements  to  avarice,  and  are  most  susceptible  of 
spiritual  motives.  If  we  wished  to  get  a  large  dona- 
tion from  one,  for  some  benevolent  object,  we  should 
choose  our  time  to  approach  him,  and  especially  the 
time  when  the  realizings  of  eternity  were  most  upon 
him.  Thus  God  does,  and  comes  to  us  for  our  gift 
in  the  midst  of  our  Sabbath  devotions- — in  the  midst 
of  our  professions  of  gratitude  and  love.  He  comes 
in  and  takes  us  at  our  word.  "VTe  have  perhaps  been 
singing, 

"All  that  I  am,  and  all  I  have, 

Shall  be  for  ever  thine ; 

Whate'er  my  duty  bids  me  give, 

My  cheerful  hands  resign." 

He  then  comes  in  with  an  opportunity  for  us  to  give 
what  our  duty  bids  ;  hence  the  admirable  fitness  of 
the  time.  If  there  is  to  be  a  set  time,  who  will  not 
say  that  litis  is  the  time  ?  If  it  had  been  a  uni- 
versal custom  to  do  this  work  on  one, particular  day 
of  the  week,  and  that  not  the  Sabbath,  and  if  now  a 
transfer  were  to  be  made,  and  the  work  Avere  to  be 
brought  within  the  Sabbath,  a  great  advance  in  the 
amount  given  would  doubtless  be  realized.  Even 
the  merchant,  who  monthly  or  at  other  stated  times 
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carries  to  a  benevolent  account  the  sum  devoted  to 
charity,  may  derive  great  advantage  from  s-^tting 
apart  on  the  Sabbath  a  httle  season  for  "  gratdul 
communion"  with  Christ  in  reference  to  the  claims 
of  the  various  departments  of  benevolence,  and  in 
prayer  for  direction  and  a  blessing  on  his  humble 
offerings. 

Further,  the  duty  is  laid  on  every  one.  "  Let  every 
one  of  you  lay  by  him  in  store."  Though  tho$e  who 
are  themselves  objects  of  charity  and  have  nothing 
to  give,  would  not  come  within  the  rule ;  and  though 
those  whose  incomes  do  not  admit  of  so  detailed  a 
distribution,  would  be  allowed  to  answer  the  intent 
of  the  rule  in  the  form  which  their  circumstances  re- 
quire ;  yet,  with  such  modifications,  the  rule  is  univer- 
sal with  rich  and  poor.  If  it  be  thought  an  objection 
that  too  much  of  religious  charities  must  thus  come 
from  the  gifts  of  the  poor,  we  answer,  it  will  not  be 
so,  provided  they  do  not  go  beyond  the  measure  of 
the  prosperity  which  God  has  given  them.  Hither- 
to rehgious  enterprises  have  been'  mainly  sustained 
by  the  confluence  of  small  streams,  coming  in  from 
those  in  moderate  conditions.  Yea,  it  is  one  of  the 
excellences  of  these  enterprises,  that  they  unite  the 
hearts  of  rich  and  poor ;  and  convey  to  the  poor  as 
much  of  the  benefit  of  giving  as  to  the  rich.  And 
will  an}'  count  it  treason  to  allow  the  poorest  to  share 
in  the  luxurj^  of  sending  the  gospel  to  the  poor  ?  Has 
not  the  gospel  done  enough  for  the  poor  to  warrant 
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such  responses  of  gratitude  from  them  ?  Has  not 
God  chosen  the  poor  of  this  world  rich  in  faith  and 
heirs  of  the  kingdom  ?  And  has  he  denied  to  these 
heirs  of  the  kingdom  all  share  in  the  work  of  ad- 
vancing his  kingdom  ?  His  order  to  the  churches  in 
Galatia,  where  the  poor  abounded,  was^  "  Let  every 
one  of  you  lay  by  him  in  store." 

Kor  did  he  intend  to  impose  a  burden,  but  to  con- 
fer a  privilege.  And  he  has  so  shaped  the  require- 
ment, because  unwilling  to  exclude  the  poor  from  a 
needful  means  of  grace.  He  who  was  anointed  to 
preach  the  gospel  to  the  poor,  would  not  so  frame 
his  system  as  to  cut  off  the  poor  from  the  channels 
through  which  he  conveys  the  riches  of  his  grace  ; 
and  most  impressive  is  the  assurance  which  he  has 
given  us  of  this,  in  the  value  which  he  stamped  on 
the  widow's  farthing.  "VYliile  sitting  in  the  temple 
and  watching  the  people  casting  their  gifts  into  the 
treasury,  and  after  some  had  made  princely  dona- 
tions, he  saw  a  poor  widow  come  and  drop  in  two 
mites,  which  made  a  farthing.  That  went  to  liis 
heart ;  and  with  solemn  emphasis  in  the  use  of  that 
"Verily,"  or  Amen,  which  only  Ice  ever  used  in  such 
a  way,  he  asserted  that  the  value  of  the  widow's  gift 
exceeded  the  sura  total  of  all  the  rest ;  and  why  ? 
Because  there  was  more  of  sacrifice  made,  more  of 
benevolent  heart  expended,  and  so  a  deeper  and  rich- 
er participation  of  sanctifying  experience  had,  which 
is  the  ultimate  end  of  all  gifts. 
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Here  is  presented  such  a  scale  of  valuation  of  oui 
gifts  as  brings  the  rich  and  poor  upon  one  level,  and 
puts  to  flight  all  reasons  that  would  exclude  the  poor. 
AThatever  others  may  think,  Christ  makes  the  small- 
est gilts  of  the  poor  as  mdispensable,  and  of  as  much 
value,  as  the  large  donations  of  the  rich.  Ever 
watchful  for  fit  incidents  from  which  to  flash  forth 
instruction  upon  all  ages,  he  here  seized  upon  a  case 
of  the  smallest  donation  made  by  extreme  poverty, 
and  held  it  forth  as  our  warrant  to  value  all  gifts  ac- 
cording to  the  sacrifice  made,  and  so  make  the  gifts 
of  the  poor,  not  only  as  acceptable  to  God,  but  as  val- 
uable towards  the  ultimate  end  of  filling  the  world 
with  the  glory  of  God,  as  the  proportionate  gifts  of 
the  rich.  And  so  when  he  said,  "It  is  more  blessed 
to  give  than  to  receive,"  he  intended  not  to  utter 
startling  paradoxes,  but  to  declare  a  plain  matter  of 
fact  m  that  divuie  plan  which  in  many  ways  betrays 
a  generous  partiality  to  the  poor,  in  the  distribution 
of  spiritual  favors ;  and  to  sustain  this  partiality,  he 
must  give  the  poor  an  equal  share  in  the  blessedness 
of  giving,  and  this,  and  even  more  than  this,  they 
have  ever  had. 

But  if  it  be  a  general  law  of  Christ's  kingdom, 
that  gifts  in  charity  weigh  in  the  balance  of  the  sanc- 
tuary according  to  the  amount  of  the  sacrifice  made, 
the  concurrence  of  those  of  the  smallest  income  is 
mdispensable.  Suppose  you  can  give  but  a  cent  a 
week,  that  shall  introduce  you  to  all  the  soul-enrich- 
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ing  influences  of  giving.  As  an  instrument  of  com- 
munion with  Christ,  and  of  binding  your  soul  to  him, 
your  copper  coin  is  as  efiectual  as  the  gold  of  others. 
And  Avho  can  tell,  that  carrying  a  special  blessing 
with  it,  and  guided  to  its  result  by  the  partial  re- 
gards of  the  Redeemer,  it  may  not  actually  produce 
more  than  the  larger  gifts,-  made  with  less  sacrifice 
and  prayer  ?  Cases  are  not  wanting  of  the  single 
penny-tract  having  originated  trains  of  light  and  sal- 
vation, branching  forth  and  extending  beyond  human 
computation.  And  who  can  tell  that  these  small 
grains  of  mustard-seed,  that  have  produced  the  great 
trees,  have  not  come  from  those  whose  "  deep  pov- 
erty abounded  to  the  riches  of  their  liberality." 

Make  the:  small  gifts  of  the  poor  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference, and  confine  to  the  rich  the  obligation  to  give, 
and  you  would  render  the  whole  commandment  a 
nullity.  If  God  had  left  to  all  but  the  j>oor  the  com- 
mand to  give,  this  would  have  been  a  poverty-stricken 
world.  To  make  it  of  ^.ny  effect,  it  must  run  impar- 
tially from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  It  must  hold 
the  pence  as  carefully  as  the  pounds. 

Indeed,  imperfectly  as  this  rule  has  been  understood, 
the  greatest  aggregate  of  gifts  has  come  from  those 
of  more  limited  means.  Never  did  charities  more 
aboimd  than  in  the  primitive  ages  ;  never  did  evan- 
gelizing go  forward  with  greater  rapidity  and  power  ; 
yet,  "not  many  wise  men  after  the  flesh,  not  many 
mighty,  not  many  noble  were  called."     It  was  the 
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gifts  of  the  liumbler  classes,  flowing  in  countless 
minuter  rills,  which  cut  the  channels  to  convey  the 
riches  of  salvation  over  the  civilized  world.  That 
broad  and  fertilizing  shower  that  in  the  space  of  one 
generation  made  the  wilderness  bud  and  blossom  as 
the  rose,  was  composed  of  single  drops.  And  so  is 
every  other  sho\ver.  He  w^ho  is  the  Father  of  the 
rain,  and  Avho  begets  the  drops  of  the  dew,  finds  it 
not  beneath  liim  to  produce  the  single  drops  and  the 
smallest  drops,  without  which  there  can  be  no  show- 
ers. Sometimes  wh^an  the  ground,  under  a  scorch- 
ing sun,  is  opening  the  seams  on  its  bosom,  implor* 
ing  from  heaven  the  mercy  of  a  shower,  a  thin  cloud 
comes  over,  dispensing  a  large  drop  here  and  there — 
a  fair  similitude  of  what  the  work  of  charity,  confined 
to  the  rich,  would  be.  The  drops  are  large  and  gen- 
erous in  themselves  ;  but  they  are  too  few,  and  do 
but  mock  the  distress.  It  is  the  constant  distiUing 
of  the  small  rain  by  which  God  gladdens  the  earth. 

And  this  law  of  charity  lays  itself  on  men  in  all 
varieties  of  condition,  with  an  admirable  equality 
of  pressure.  It  requires  each  to  give  according 
io  his  means,  and  according  to  his  own  judgment, 
formed  ivith  an  erdightened  conscience  and  a  be- 
nevolent heart.  It  puts  into  the  hands  of  each  one 
a  scale  of  duties,  ascending  and  descending  with 
the  increase  or  decrease  of  his  means.  The  poor 
man  is  expected  to  "  labor,  working  with  his  hands, 
that  he  may  have  to  give  to  him  that  needeth." 
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If  this  rule  presses  heavily  anywhere,  it  is  on 
those  who  have  difficulty  in  meeting  their  urgent 
wants  from  week  to  week.  But  even  they  could 
make  a  cent  a  week  sacred  to  the  cause  of  benev- 
olence, without  any  sensible  increase  of  their  bur- 
dens ;  and  that  for  them  might  answer  all  the  ends 
of  the  requirement,  and  make  them  equal  co-part 
ners  in  the  soul-enriching  and  v/orld-enriching  com 
merce  of  benevolence.  But  to  an  amount  lesser 
or  larger,  each  is  bound  to  form  the  habit  of  givmg 
a  portion  of  his  income — to  act  every  week  on  the 
question  of  apportioning  his  gifts  to  his  income. 
Among  the  duties  of  the  Sabbath,  comes  that  of  di- 
viding off  a  portion  for  alms.  And  this  is  a  duty  no 
more  to  be  forgotten  than  that  of  prayer.  The  act 
involves  an  exercise  of  conscience  and  of  heart — of 
love  to  God  and  man,  in  giving  back  a  portion  of 
God's  gifts.  The  Sabbath's  sun  invites  you  anew 
to  settle  the  question,  how  much  you  ought  to  deny 
yourself  for  Him  who  gg-ve  his  life  for  your  ransom. 

The  flexibility  of  this  rule  is  one  of  its  advantages. 
It  bends  in  i:)erfect  adjicstment  to  each  one's  circum- 
stances, and  to  all  changes  of  circumstances.  It  does 
not  require,  that  one  shall,  at  the  beghining  of  a  year, 
commit  himself  to  give  so  much  for  the  year,  not 
knowing  whether  his  present  ability  will  continue 
through  the  year,  or  whether  it  may  not  be  increased ; 
he  may  determine  on  the  proportion,  or  percentage 
of  income  which  he  will  contribute,  and  that,  if  his 
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income  shall  exceed  a  certain  sum,  he  will  give  a 
larger  percentage,  "  as  God  shall  prosper  him."  It 
does  not  require  each  one  to  give  just  so  great  a 
proportion  of  liis  income ;  but  it  makes  each  one 
to  judge  for  himself,  in  view  of  all  his  circum- 
fetances.  There  may  be  circumstances  which  would 
require  one  to  give  twice  the  percentage  of  his 
income  which  another  gives.  One  may  be  under 
obligations  to  creditors,  and  bound  to  be  just  before 
he  is  generous  ;  while  the  other,  with  the  same  in- 
come, is  free  from  debt — though  the  man  who  early 
adopts  and  adheres  to  the  scripture  rule,  will  find 
it  operating  as  a  powerful  dissuasive  from  contract- 
ing needless  debts.  There  are  a  thousand  other  cir- 
cumstances which  may  vary  the  proportion  that 
diflerent  persons  ought  to  give  ;  and  these  are  wise- 
ly committed  to  be  judged  of  by  each  one's  own 
conscience. 

There  is  still  another  important  point  of  instruc- 
tion in  this  text :  "  That  there  be  no  gatherings  ivheii 
I  corned  This  detects  a  capital  error  in  our  present 
policy  of  benevolence  ;  in  that  we  are  wont  to  wait 
to  be  lashed  up  to  our  duty  by  the  periodical  visits 
of  the  agents  of  the  several  benevolent  societies. 
Paul  was  operating  as  an  agent  for  gathering  funds 
to  relieve  the  distress  of  Christians  at  Jerusalem. 
But  he  did  not  tell  the  Corinthians,  Wait  till  I  come 
and  lay  before  you  the  thrilling  details  of  that  dis- 
tress, and  by  dint  of  eloquent  appeals,  move  you  to 
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an  amount  of  donations  which  you  would  not  other- 
wise reach.  He  placed  no  reliance  on  such  means. 
He  preferred  that  all  should  be  done  without  a  Avord 
from  him.  He  would  have  every  dollar  that  was  to 
be  given,  actually  in  the  treasury  before  he  came, 
"  that  there  be  no  gatherings  when  I  come."  This 
uncovers  a  grand  feature  in  the  divine  plan,  and  it 
may  shov/  us  the  error  m  our  policy  which  makes  it 
so  hard  to  bring  the  churches  up  to  this  duty.  "VYe 
begin  at  the  v/rong  end.  We  make  the  great  reason 
why  we  should  give  to  be,  that  somebody  will  suffer 
if  we  do  not.  And  Vv'e  depend  on  our  agents  to  set 
forth  that  suffering,  with  an  energy  of  eloquence 
which  those  only  can  command  who  give  themselves 
wholly  to  a  suigle  branch  of  the  work.  And  the  re- 
sult is,  that  the  main  spring  appointed  to  move  the 
soul  to  this  work,  is  left  untouched.  The  animal 
passions  and  natural  sympathies  are  quickened,  the 
understanding  is  convinced  of  the  fitness  of  the  work, 
and  the  justice  of  its  ^claims  upon  us;  in  a  second- 
ary sense  the  rehgious  affections  are  enlisted  ;  but  the 
whole  energy  of  the  heart  is  not  roused,  because  we 
do  not  place  the  main  reliance  on  the  main  motives. 
"VVe  wait  for  Paul  to  come  first,  and  tell  us  all  about 
the  sufTermgs  of  the  poor  saints  at  Jerusalem  ;  ex- 
pecting by  that  communication  of  intelligence,  to  be 
led  into  the  great  and  moving  inducements  to  give. 

But  Paul  just  reversed  this  process.     He  relied  on 
the  intelhgence  of  higher  and  more  moving  facts. 
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which  had  already  been  communicated  to  them. 
He  reminded  them  of  their  obhgations  to  Christ,  who 
had  given  himself  for  them — of  the  fact  that  they  haa 
already  "  given  their  own  selves  to  the  Lord,"  which 
gift  involved  all  the  donations  that  were  needed  from 
them  ;  he  reminded  them  that  he  was  proving  the 
sincerity  of  their  love — that  he  was  seeking  the  cul- 
tivation in  them  of  one  of  the  parent  graces — that 
all  their  supplies  came  from  God,  who  would  cause 
them  to  reap  bountifully  from  a  bountiful  solving — 
and  that  the  great  end  which  he  sought,  was  the  en- 
riching of  their  souls  "  to  all  bountifulness."  These 
were  the  motives  on  which  he  relied.  His  great  care 
was,  not  to  stir  their  sympathies  in  view  of  the  dis- 
tresses of  the  needy,  but  to  make  those  distresses 
an  occasion  of  their  exercising  one  of  the  Christian 
graces.  And  this  he  did  by  reminding  them  of  their 
relations  to  God  and  Christ.  His  argument  was 
purely  evangelical — made  out  of  the  prime  elements 
of  the  gospel.  He  was  thus  saved  the  necessity  of 
descending  to  lower  themes.  He  put  the  Corinthi- 
ans upon  the  formation  of  habits  of  giving  constantly 
and  from  principle,  and  so  secured  the  gifts  in  actual 
preparation,  when  call  should  be  made  for  them. 

IS'ow,  so  far  as  our  present  system  has  departed 
from  this  principle,  we  shall  sooner  or  later  be  com- 
pelled to  retrace  our  steps.  There  has  long  been 
with  many,  a  desire  to  save  the  necessity  of  employ- 
ing agents  in  the  collection  of  funds  ;  and  yet,  there 
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has  been  a  prevalent  conviction,  that  in  the  present 
condition  of  the  churches,  they  could  not  be  safely- 
dispensed  with.  Most  experiments  of  dispensing  with 
them  have  resulted  unfavorably.  And  it  is  plain, 
that  any  change  of  the  temper  and  habits  of  the  pub- 
lic mind,  that  will  warrant  our  dispensing  with  them, 
muse  have  a  gradual  introduction.  If  we  are  not 
mistaken,  that  change,  so  much  desired  by  all — and 
by  none  more  than  by  our  most  efficient  agents — 
can  be  secured  by  the  restoration  of  this  rule  of 
alms-giving,  and  by  our  ministry  returning  to  the 
scriptural  method  of  inculcating  the  duty.  If  a 
display  of  facts  and  statistics,  and  the  communica- 
tion of  intelligence  respecting  the  particular  charity 
for  which  the  agent  pleads,  is  to  be  the  great  lever 
to  lift  the  church  up  to  an  apprehension  of  its  duty, 
then  we  shall  ever  want  agents  to  do  the  work. 
But  if  the  more  excellent  way  be  found  to  be,  to 
bring  the  obligations  to  bear  on  Christian  hearts  first 
and  mainly  for  their  ^wn  sanctification,  th§n  the 
regular  ministry  wiU  be  the  best  of  all  agencies 
And  while  we  find  it  necessary  to  employ  agents, 
they  will  find  it  for  their  advantage  to  take  a  stand- 
point nearer  the  heart  and  centre  of  the  gospel,  and 
make  less  reliance  on  their  facts,  statistics,  and  pa- 
th'^tic  appeals.  The  nearer  they  come  to  the  plan 
of  Christ  and  his  apostles  in  this  matter,  the  more 
efiective  will  be  their  command  over  the  hearts  of 
their  hearers.     Their  main  endeavor  should  be  to  dig 
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broader  and  deeper  fountains  of  benevolence  in  the 
lieart  of  the  church,  and  not  to  eke  out  the  largest 
possible  stream  from  the  shallow  fountains  that  now 
exist. 

There  is  then  great  wisdom  in  that  single  stroke 
of  the  inspired  pen,  "  that  there  he  no  gatheringi> 
ichen  I  come."  It  tells  us,  that  our  gatherings  have 
been  so  meagre,  because  not  before  prepared  in  hab- 
its of  giving,  and  in  affections  of  the  soul  previously 
cultivated  under  the  application  of  motives  more 
purely  evangelical.  And  it  reveals  a  capital  error 
in  our  present  mode  of  action,  and  shows  the  remedy 
for  existing  deficiencies.  Let  the  work  of  charity  be 
taken  up,  like  that  of  repentance,  to  be  done  becaitse 
it  is  riglU,  because  the  wants  of  the  soul  require  it, 
because  it  is  due  from  us  as  homage  to  God,  and  in 
gratitude  to  Christ.  Let  the  ministry  urge  it  on 
these  grounds  mainly,  and  let  the  great  themes  of 
redemption  come  to  bear  on  the  heart  in  a  way  to 
enlarge  its  fountains  of  benevolent  feeling,  and  the 
result  will  be  most  happy. 

Thus  have  we  endeavored  to  give  the  spirit  of 
PauFs  injunction,  to  engage  in  alms-giving  every  Sab- 
bath. Li  this  we  show  a  definite  rule,  formed  by 
divine  wisdom,  binding  by  divine  authority,  requiring 
us  to  sustain  a  constant  habit  of  giving  more  or  less 
according  to  our  means,  and  independently  of  particu- 
lar calls ;  and  so  as  to  be  beforehand,  and  ready  for 
them  when  they  come.     This  rule  we  propound  to 
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every  one,  as  claiming  liis  obedience.  It  is  as  defi- 
nite and  authentic  as  any  of  the  rules  by  which  the 
revenues  of  the  Hebrew  church  were  gathered. 

But  you  will  perhaps  plead,  that  it  has  become 
obsolete ;  and  say,  that  it  has  for  many  centuries 
been  unknown  to  the  Christian  world.  And  so  have 
many  other  things,  which  are  as  clear  as  the  sun 
when  attention  is  effectually  turned  to  them,  been 
unknown  to  the  Christian  world.  The  great  duty 
of  evangelizing  the  world,  which  is  in  some  sense 
the  sum  of  all  duties,  has,  till  within  a  short  time, 
been  buried  from  the  sight  of  the  church.  The  com- 
mand to  "go  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  gos- 
pel to  every  creature,"  stood  plainly  forth  on  the 
inspired  page.  It  was  "read  and  conned  by  rote" 
among  the  lessons  of  childhood.  It  was  a  theme  for 
the  pulpit  and  the  commentary.  But  it  was  but 
yesterday  when  its  true  meaning,  simple  as  it  is, 
began  first  in  modern  times  to  flame  forth,  and 
awake  the  hearts  of  a^ slumbering  church.  And  it 
is  nothing  more  strange,  that  this  other  command, 
written  by  an  apostle,  clear  as  a  sunbeam,  has  slum- 
bered so  long. 

Facts  compel  us  to  open  our  Bibles  with  the  im- 
pression, that  the  church  is  committing  some  great 
error  somewhere,  in  her  practical  sense  of  her  duty, 
as  to  furnishing  the  means  of  evangelizing.  There 
must  be  something  out  of  joint.  Some  principle  to 
which  God  has  committed  a  moving  power,  is  dis- 
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located  and  bereft  of  its  power.  And  previous  to 
examination,  \^'\\o  can  say  that  the  oversight  has 
not  been  committed  on  this  very  page  ?  The  lan- 
guage is  plain,  binding  every  one  to  make  alms-giv- 
mg  a  matter  of  business,  of  habit,  and  part  of  his 
Sabbath  work.  And  the  fact  that  all  Christians 
have  so  strangely  overlooked  this  duty,  is  by  no 
means  a  solitary  fact.  Nor  can  the  united  vote  or 
non-user  of  all  Christendom,  vacate  such  a  Christian 
duty.  Kemembering  what  a  new  impulse  was  re- 
ceived when  the  church  began  to  recover  the  mean- 
ing of  the  command  to  evangelize  the  world,  let  us 
seek  to  recover  the  force  of  the  command  which  binds 
us  to  furnish  the  means  of  that  evangelizing. 

Such  is  the  law  of  the  New  Testament,  binding 
us  to  interweave  with  our  Sabbath-keeping,  a  con- 
stant habit  of  consecrating  to  God  a  portion  of  our 
means  of  living.  "We  pass  now  to  some  reasons  for 
a  compliance  with  this  law. 

V.  REASONS  FOE   CO:\rPLIANCE   WITH  THE 
LAAV. 

1.    IT  IS  ONE  OF   THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  MEANS  OF  GRACE. 

This  we  place  first  in  order,  because  it  is  the  first 
in  importance.  We  have  shown,  that  all  other  ends 
of  alms-giving  terminate  in  this  ;  and  that  the  duty, 
in  Scripture,  is  enforced  chiefly  on  the  ground  of  its 
being  a  means  of  sanctification  to  the  heart  of  the 
giver.     We  have  shown,  that  it  is  indispensable  to 
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the  growth  of  Christian  character,  that  Christian  be- 
neficence have  exercise ;  that  it  has  been  appointed 
that  we  shall  have  the  poor  with  us  always,  as  the 
means  of  exercising  us  in  those  habits  which  will 
promote  us  to  true  riches.  If  God's  poor  suffer,  or  if 
God's  cause  suffer,  it  is  to  give  scope  for  cultivating 
the  gi'aces  of  those  who  exercise  compassion.  So 
when  the  poor  saints  at  Jerusalem  were  in  distress, 
and  claiming  the  compassion  of  gentile  Christians, 
the  apostles  were  with  divine  skill  making  their  suf- 
ferings an  occasion  of  growth  in  grace  to  others. 

See  how  Paul  uses  the  occasion  with  the  Corinthi- 
ans :  "  Therefore  as  ye  abound  in  every  thing,  in  faith, 
and  utterance,  and  knowledge,  and  in  all  diligence, 
and  in  your  love  to  us,  see  that  ye  abound  iii  this 
grace  aho^  Here,  this  grace,  which  has  exercise  in 
alms,  is  set  into  one  and  the  same  family  with  faith, 
love,  and  Christian  diligence.  And  the  same  rea- 
sons why  we  should  abound  in  one,  are  made  good 
reasons  why  we  should  abound  in  the  other.  This 
branch  of  benevolence  is  here  recognized  as  a  grace. 
And  what  is  a  grace,  but  one  of  those  qualities  of 
mind,  gratuitously  imparted  by  the  Spirit  of  God  in 
regeneration,  and  put  forward  in  sanctiHcation — one 
of  those  qualities  which  make  out  the  Christian 
character  ?  It  is  one  of  a  sisterhood  that  is  never 
separated  from  the  rest.  Those  who  tliink  that  they 
can  be  good  Christians,  and  have  nothmg  to  do  with 
charities — those  who  abomid  in  verbal  faith  and  or- 
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thodoxy,  and  in  fluent  prayers,  while  they  are  deaf 
to  all  calls  to  give  for  the  love  of  Christ,  are  strangers 
to  the  power  of  godliness.  The  Spirit  of  God  never 
committed  such  an  oversight,  as  to  regenerate  a  soul 
and  then  leave  it  under  the  power  of  covetousness 
complete.  The  product  of  the  new  birth  is  a  new 
man,  with  all  the  members  of  a  man  developed  ;  and 
not  one  mutilated  and  Avanting  in  this  or  that  limb. 
Every  grace  of  the  Spirit  has  a  proportionate,  though 
it  may  be  a  feeble  development.  And  it  would  bo 
no  more  absurd  to  speak  of  a  Christian  without  faith, 
than  of  a  Christian  without  beneficence.  A  Chris- 
tian infidel  is  no  more  a  contradiction  in  terms,  than 
a  Christian  v\'ithout  charity. 

True  and  healthy  piety  involves  in  itself  an  ad- 
vance of  the  several  graces  in  fit  proportions,  as  the 
growth  of  the  body  advances  in  all  its  several  limbs. 
And  to  say  that  such  a  one  is  an  earnest  Christian  in 
every  thing  else,  but  that  he  will  give  nothing  and 
sacrifice  nothing  for  the  cause  of  Christ,  is  an  abuse 
of  language.  Of  such  a  one  the  Scripture  says,  "  How 
dwelleth  the  love  of  God  in  him?"  When  we  see 
large  developments  of  Christian  character  ui  other 
respects,  connected  with  small  developments  of  be- 
nevolence, the  large  must  be  taken  with  some  allow- 
ance— keeping  good  the  principle,  that  as  ye  abound 
in  the  other,  ye  will  "abound  in  this  grace  also." 

This  grace  has  its  root  in  our  self-consecration  to 
God.     For  the  apostle  in  the  same  connection,  on- 
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forcing  this  grace  from  the  example  of  Uberality  in 
the  churches  of  Macedonia,  says,  they  "  first  gave 
their  own  selves  to  the  Lord,  and  to  us  by  the  will 
of  God."  Here  is  the  beginning  of  all  charity.  The 
man  ceasing  to  live  to  himself,  and  beginning  to  live 
for  God,  asks  himself,  not  how  shall  I  most  success- 
fully rear  a  separate  and  selfish  interest ;  but  how 
shall  I  best  employ  my  means,  great  or  small,  tow- 
ards the  true  end  for  which  I  live  ?  He  has  in  his 
soul  a  propensity  to  acts  of  Christian  generosity  ; 
and  this  propensity  is  the  grace  that  is  to  be  culti- 
vated in  harmony  with  the  rest. 

This  propensity  has  its  main  impulse  in  the  love 
of  Christ.  As  Paul  intimates  in  the  same  connec- 
tion, it  "knows  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
who,  though  he  was  rich,  yet  for  our  sakes  became 
poor,  that  w^e  through  his  poverty  might  be  rich." 
Li  every  gift,  the  Christian,  acting  as  a  rational  be- 
mg,  has  a  reason  for  his  act.  And  though  he  may 
not  have  analyzed  his^  feelings,  so  as  to  be  con- 
scious of  it,  his  chief  motive  is,  that  he  acts  in  har- 
mony with  the  will  and  benevolent  design  of  the 
Saviour,  who  embraced  poverty  to  confer  on  the  re- 
deemed the  riches  of  heaven.  The  lo?s  which  he  is 
to  incur  by  his  gift,  reminds  him  of  the  amazing  loss 
by  which  Christ  bestowed  on  him  an  unspeakable 
gift.  When  his  selfishness  begins  to  rally,  and  he  is 
half  resolved  to  withhold  his  reasonable  share  in  any 
good  work,  the  thought  comes  back,  that  He  who 
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was  rich  in  all  the  wealth  of  heaven,  emptied  him- 
self of  all,  and  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head,  that 
he  might  hereafter  have  a  house  of  many  mansions 
to  open,  and  an  inheritance  incorruptible  to  make 
over  to  him.  Seeing  what  Christ  has  done  and  lost 
for  hinij  to  confer  the  wealth  of  the  eternal  God  as  a 
free  gift,  and  seeing  that  all  he  demands  in  return  is 
tiie  natural  response  of  a  grateful  heart,  he  becomes 
ashamed  of  liis  best  gifts,  and  says, 

"Were  the  \vH||e  realm  of  natiire  mine, 

That  were  a  present  far  too  small ; 
Love  so  amazing,  so  divine, 

Demands  my  soul,  my  life,  my  all." 

If  such  a  thing  could  be,  as  a  redeemed  sinner  in- 
flamed with  the  love  of  Christ,  and  now  and  then 
lifted  to  rapturous  elevations  and  well-nigh  mingling 
with  the  white-robed  harpers  before  the  throne,  in 
that  song,  "  Worthy  is  the  Lamb,"  and  yet  this  same 
redeemed  sinner  with  a  heart  of  stone  against  every 
appeal  to  benevolent  feeling,  he  would  be  a  monster 
for  which  we  have  no  name. 

Thus  the  same  motives  which  actuate  every  other 
grace,  are  the  motives  to  this ;  and  these  may  all  be 
reduced  to  one,  the  love  of  Christ  constraining  us. 
It  is  as  important  that  this  love  should  have  ex- 
pression in  this  form,  as  in  other  appropriate  forms. 
And  this  grace,  like  the  rest,  grows  by  exercise — by 
bringing  the  motives  to  bear,  and  calling  it  into  fre- 
quent action.     That  the  love  of  God  may  be  called 
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forth  and  cultivated  to  be  a  strong  and  permanent 
principle  of  character,  it  is  made  our  duty  to  be  mucli 
in  acts  of  prayer  and  communion  with  him.  So  alstr, 
that  our  benevolent  affections  may  have  strength,  ii 
is  made  our  duty  to  hold  ourselves  to  constant  rep- 
etitions of  benevolent  acts.  For  this  reason,  divine 
wisdom  has  appointed  that  each  Christian  shall  en- 
ter upon  a  series  of  such  acts,  and  hold  himself  to 
them  while  the  weeks  and  years  go  round,  that  he 
may  bring  to  bear  upon  his  sq||j[  a  divinely  construct- 
ed mechanism,  for  its  gradual  transformation  into 
the  divine  image.  You  have  then  the  great  reason 
for  this  rule  of  habitual  and  systematic  charity,  in 
that  it  is  the  will  of  God  for  your  sanctification — in 
that  it  is  among  the  most  important  means  of  grace. 

And  that  it  may  still  further  appear  to  be  such, 
let  us  contemplate  it  in  the  opposite  view — in  the 
antagonism  which  it  presents  to  the  native  covetous- 
ness  of  the  heart.  That  wliich  most  effectually  pro- 
motes our  benevolent  affections,  best  counterworks 
our  avarice  ;  for  our  evil  affections  are  displaced  only 
by  brmging  in  their  opposites.  And  these  habits  ot 
constant  giving  are  prominent  among  the  means 
w^hich  God  has  appointed  for  our  habitual  resistance 
to  that  love  of  the  world  which  is  idolatry,  and  that 
lawless  will  to  he  rich  wliich  involves  us  in  a  "  snare, 
and  in  many  foolish  and  hurtful  lusts,  which  drown 
men  in  destruction  and  perdition." 

The  purpose  to  accumulate  money  for  its  own 
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sake,  or  for  the  selfish  gratifications  which  it  minis- 
ters, when  once  admitted  to  rule  the  mind,  takes 
Ijossessioii  and  spreads  and  fortifies  itself,  and  leaves 
no  place  in  the  heart  for  homage  to  God.  E very- 
power  of  the  soul  submits,  as  if  smitten  with  a  palsy. 
All  motions  are  excluded  that  do  not  obey  the  im 
pulse  of  this  ruhng  passion:  the  understanding  can- 
not entertain  the  thoughts  of  God,  for  it  is  tasked  to 
its  utmost  in  gainful  contrivances ;  the  memory  is 
imbecile  as  to  all  renaembrance  of  God,  for  its  main 
power  is  exhausted  upon  other  things.  The  affec- 
tions are  so  occupied  with  treasures  of  earth,  that  they 
set  no  value  on  the  pearl  of  great  price.  In  short, 
this  love  of  accumulation  is  the  easily  besetting  sin 
of  the  world,  and  one  of  the  most  dangerous  enemies 
of  our  salvation ;  and  the  strategy  of  our  spiritual 
warfare  needs  to  be  specially  directed  against  it. 

Selfishness  is  the  parent  form  and  central  element 
of  aU  sin  ;  and  the  love  of  money  is  one  of  the  main 
branches  of  selfishness,  "the  root  of  all  evil;"  and 
upon  this  "  root  of  all  evil,"  this  dangerous  enemy  of 
our  salvation,  the  enginery  of  redemption  is  made 
eflectually  to  play,  in  the  formation  and  nurture 
of  habits  of  benevolence.  Aware  that  this  was  our 
great  point  of  danger,  Christ  said  to  them  that  "trust 
in  riches,"  that  is,  them  that  come  under  the  power 
of  this  love  of  money,  that  it  is  easier  for  a  camel  to 
go  through  a  needle's  eye,  than  for  them  to  enter 
heaven.     And  having  given  command  to  take  heed 
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and  beware  of  this  covetousness,  he  has  also  shown 
the  way  of  resisting  it,  by  bringing  the  benevolent 
affections  into  vigorous  and  constant  play.  The 
Christian  law  of  alms-giving  he  has  made  to  give 
a  benevolent  character  and  a  sanctified  direction  to 
our  necessary  employments  for  gain. 

He  who,  out  of  a  principle  of  true  benevolence,  con 
secrates  to  a  benevolent  use  whatever  can  be  wisely 
spared  from  his  income,  and  possesses  the  rest  as 
though  he  possessed  not,  holding  it  as  God's  steward, 
does  in  fact  write  "  holiness  to  the  Lwd''  on  all  that 
he  acquires.  In  all  his  labor  of  acquisition  he  is  as 
much  actuated  by  a  benevolent  design,  as  if  he  were 
laboring  with  the  intent  to  give  every  cent  of  his 
gains  to  the  poor  ;  and  in  all  his  labors  he  is  as  much 
accepted  of  G  od,  and  is  doing  as  much  for  the  sanc- 
tification  of  his  own  heart,  as  if — his  own  and  his 
family's  support  being  provided  in  other  ways — he 
was  laboring  exclusively  for  God's  poor.  Accord- 
ingly the  apostle  says,  '^  Let  him  that  stole,  steal  no 
more  ;  but  let  him  labor,  working  with  his  hands, 
tliat  he  may  have  to  give  to  him  that  needeth.'"'' 
Here,  it  is  not  labor  to  supply  his  wants,  or  support 
his  family  ;  but  he  must  be  actuated  by  a  design  which 
looks  beyond  these,  wliile  it  embraces  them  both. 
The  adoption  of  this  principle  of  laying  off  the  Lord's 
portion  from  our  income,  if  done  from  right  motives 
changes  the  whole  direction  of  our  labor  for  gains, 
and  enables  us  to  "  do  it  heartily  as  unto  the  Lord," 
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to  make  his  glory  the  end  of  our  ordinary  employ- 
ment ;  and  this  mverts  the  whole  machinery  of  the 
mind,  that  had  before  labored  to  accumulate  for 
selfish  gratifications. 

Most  have  need  of  the  dihgent  pursuit  of  some 
methods  of  gain,  as  the  means  of  living.  They  are 
put  upon  constant  toil  and  care  to  keep  up  theii 
supplies ;  and  they  make  more  or  less  acquaintance 
with  anxious  solicitudes  about  the  future.  This  ex- 
perience will  operate  to  promote  inordinate  desires 
to  be  rich  :  the  details  of  gathering  cents  and  dollars 
by  the  hardest,  for  subsistence  and  for  children's 
bread,  tend  to  form  habits  of  inordinately  desiring 
riches  ;  and  these  habits,  with  no  counteracting  force, 
would  soon  fearfully  contract  the  heart. 

Then  the  multiplicity  of  cares  which  come  upon 
one  devoted  to  worldly  accumulations,  and  the  keen 
solicitudes  employed  on  money- adventures,  are  so 
exhaustmg  to  the  benevolent  affections,  so  adapted 
to  fix  an  undue  value  on  money,  that  we  need,  for 
our  own  safety,  all  possible  engagements  of  mind  in 
ojrpo&ite  directions.  No  apology  for  neglecting  the 
soul  is  so  much  in  use  as  that  of  the  multiplicity  of 
cares,  the  want  of  time  occasioned  by  labors  and  en- 
terprises for  gain.  Hislvs  must  be  run  ;  the  issue  of 
pending  adventures  must  be  anxiously  waited  ;  new 
plans  must  be  framed  ;  the  eye  must  be  out  on  all 
turns  of  times  and  shifts  m  the  currents  of  business. 
Alternations  of  hope  and  fear,  of  success  and  di'jaster; 
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must  keep  the  mind  upon  a  stretch.  And  here  is  the 
occasion  for  the  action  of  some  counteracting  element : 
for  tliis  is  the  reason  why  the  gospel,  preached  to 
anxious  worldhngs,  is  a  precious  seed  thrown  away 
among  thorns.  The  cares  of  the  world  and  the  deceit-, 
fulness  of  riches  choke  the  word ;  they  follow  a  man 
like  his  shadow,  engrossing  his  thoughts,  absorbing  his 
soul,  even  while  his  body  is  in  the  house  of  God. 

Now  the  more  one  is  exposed  to  this  deluge  of 
cares,  all  tending  to  put  forward  the  growth  of  selfish 
affections,  the  more  he  needs  that  method  of  counter- 
action provided  in  the  divine  rule  under  consideration. 
The  mmd  acting  so  much  in  one  direction,  needs  to 
regain  its  health  and  balance  by  much  action  in  the 
other  ;  and  God  has  interposed  to  bring  relief  to  this 
point  of  danger,  and  laid  on  us  the  duty  of  combat- 
ing our  love  of  money  by  making  sacrifices  of  money. 
In  this  way  he  engages  us  to  put  one  of  our  greatest 
enemies  to  the  torture,  and  crucify  him  till  he  dies. 
Tills  is  a  main  branch  o^  that  great  duty  of  mortify- 
ing the  flesh  wdth  its  aflections  and  lusts  :  we  give 
our  love  of  money  a  new  wound  as  often  as  we  make 
a  sacrifice  in  a  gift  to  the  poor.  It  comports  with 
the  economy  of  grace,  that  our  giant  enemy  shall  not 
die  by  a  smgle  blow ;  his  destruction  must  be  the 
work  of  time,  of  our  whole  life ;  and  the  plan  of  war- 
fare best  suited  to  its  design,  and  to  our  natures,  is 
one  which  engages  us  to  a  constant  repetition  of 
wounds,  under  which  he  dies  by  inches. 
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We  have  often  seen  those  who,  when  in  compara- 
tive poverty,  iccre  generous  loitli  their  little,  hut  ivho 
nave  become  'penurious  in  becoming  rich.  While 
their  means  were  small,  their  outgoes  trod  close 
upon  their  incomes ;  their  habit  of  giving  was  exer- 
cised and  strengthened  in  some  proportion  to  that  of 
receiving,  and  the  passion  for  accumulating  had  not 
room  to  spread  its  roots.  But  when  the  gains  began 
sensibly  to  advance  beyond  the  outgoes,  a  habit  was 
formed  of  calculating  how  long  it  would  take  to  reach 
such  and  such  a  sum  ;  and  with  no  active  principle 
of  benevolence  proportionally  counterworking  the 
growing  passion  for  gains,  every  little  increase  served 
to  feed  the  passion,  and  every  call  for  charities  was 
resisted,  because  it  postponed  the  time  of  reaching 
the  proposed  amount  to  be  laid  in.  Aware  of  this 
principle  of  human  nature,  divine  wisdom  has  given 
the  caution,  "If  riches  increase,  set  not  your  heart 
upon  them ;"  hinting  to  us  that  the  "  setting  of  the 
heart  upon  them"  is  a  common  result  of  increase. 

How  many  thousands  have  said  in  their  hearts,  0 
if  I  were  as  rich  as  such  a  one,  how  would  I  multiply 
the  streams  of  my  bounty ;  I  would  do  nothing 
else  than  employ  my  wealth  in  doing  good.  But  all 
Euch  talk  is  vain ;  the  process  of  becoming  so  rich 
would  expose  you  to  the  fiercer  heats  of  temptation, 
consuming  all  benevolent  affections.  The  process  of 
increasing  wealth,  without  the  outgoes  of  benevo- 
lence, is  a  process  of  confirming  a  feeling  of  poverty 
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a  grasping  desire  for  more,  which  like  the  grave  will 
be  ever  crying,  Give,  give.  A  case  has  been  known 
of  a  man  at  the  age  of  threescore  and  ten,  with  his 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  free  from  debt,  and  well 
invested,  and  yet  crying  like  a  child  in  apprehension 
cf  a  possible  experience  of  poverty.  And  this  state 
of  feeling  was  induced  by  a  most  natural  process,  by 
a  mind  given  up  to  the  passion  of  accumulating,  with- 
out the  counter-process  of  distributing.  This  is  an 
invariable  result  of  human  experience  in  like  circum- 
stances, and  it  shows  the  importance  of  some  law  of 
conduct  to  keep  our  benevolent  activities  in  use.  Our 
condition  is  like  that  of  a  leaky  vessel,  which  needs 
the  constant  labor  of  the  pump  in  throwing  out,  to 
prevent  its  being  submerged. 

This  fact  in  human  nature  should  be  well  consid- 
ered by  the  young,  who  are  just  entering  upon  a 
course  of  business,  and  upon  the  formation  of  char- 
acter. Here  is  a  powerful  element  in  the  production 
of  character,  which  one  cannot  overlook  without  great 
damage  to  himself  .  Whether  the  young  person  re- 
gards his  happiness  and  usefulness  for  time. or  for 
eternity,  it  is  immensely  important  that  he  adopt  this 
divinely  appointed  method  of  enlarging  his  heart. 

And  the  church  as  a  whole,  and  each  professed 
jhristian,  has  a  special  interest  in  this  matter,  be- 
cause covetouaiiess  is  more  especially  the  sin  of  the 
visible  church.  It  is  so,  because  it  is  of  such  a  nature 
that  it  can  better  conceal  itself  under  a  Christian 
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profession.  Spurious  conversions  more  often  consist 
of  a  change  of  the  dominion  of  one  lust  for  that  of 
another ;  and  as  long  as  the  heart  remains  unchanged, 
the  lesser  changes  must  consist  in  some  substitution 
like  this — an  outward  reformation  must  have  its  com- 
pensation in  indulgences  of  inward  lusts.  It  is  no 
easy  matter  to  be  a  drunltard,  or  profane,  or  dishon- 
est, or  licentious,  and  maintain  a  reputable  standing 
among  Christians  ;  but  one  may  indulge  his  supreme 
love  of  the  world  in  the  form  of  covetousness,  and 
yet  maintain  a  specious  semblance  of  religion,  and  a 
fair  standing  m  the  church  :  indeed,  the  church  is 
quite  too  charitable  towards  her  uncharitable  mem- 
bers, and  that  because  her  own  standard  of  benefi- 
cence is  too  low,  and  her  own  perceptions  of  Christian 
obligation  in  this  matter  are  dim.  There  is  now  and 
then  in  human  society  what  is  called  a  miser — a  man 
of  large  means,  whose  selfishness  is  so  extreme,  as  to 
defeat  its  own  purpose  and  inflict  misery  on  himself. 
Such  a  one  is  held  in  general  abhorrence,  as  a  vio- 
lator of  the  primitive  law  of  society.  Living  only  for 
himself,  and  refusing  to  contribute  to  the  pleasures 
and  advantage  of  society,  he  is  by  the  common  con- 
sent of  men  degraded  to  a  lower  order  of  beings  ; 
men  make  themselves  merry  at  his  expense,  and 
find  amusement  in  discourse  of  his  strange  habits. 
But  the  man  who,  under  more  decent  appearances, 
lives  wholly  to  himself  in  the  church  of  Christ,  i.s 
even  a  more  gross  violator  of  the  primitive  la,w  of 
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that  society,  and  his  character  deserves  no  more  iir 
dulgence.  Yet,  for  the  reasons  wliich  we  have  given, 
it  finds  a  degree  of  indulgence  ;  and  worldly  minds  in 
the  church  can  indulge  their  covetousness,  when  they 
could  not  other  forms  of  sin  as  gross  ;  and  for  the 
same  reason,  there  are  probably  many  in  the  church 
in  supreme  devotement  to  this  form  of  sin,  without 
being  conscious  of  it.  Hence,  this  sin  should  be  the 
more  guarded  against  in  the  church,  by  extending 
and  confirming  those  habits  of  beneficence  that  coun- 
terwork it. 

The  grace  of  God  first  finds  us  in  love  of  the  world, 
inveterate,  and  supreme.  It  comes  "  teaching  us, 
that  denying  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts,  we  should 
live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly,  in  this  present 
world."  But  its  most  effectual  form  of  teacliing  this. 
is  by  experience  and  active  resistance.  It  uses  not 
only  the  word  of  instruction,  but  the  power  of  action. 
Ail  must  be  wrought  into  us,  and  wrought  out  by 
us.  We  cannot  be  put  into  the  possession  of  a  be- 
nevolent temper,  and  delivered  from  the  tyranny  of 
selfishness,  by  mere  intellectual  processes — by  a  mere 
presentation  of  reasons  and  inducements  to  benevo- 
lence. There  is  a  work  for  the  Holy  Spirit;  and, 
under  that,  there  is  occasion  for  all  the  processes  of 
the  human  mind,  by  which  the  temper  and  habits 
are  changed.  And  in  the  gospel  law  of  alms,  every 
Christian  is  bound  to  address  himself  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  benevolent  affections,  as  one  great  end  of 
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life.  Christ  made  it  tlie  duty  of  every  one  to  pray, 
because  his  soul  has  need  of  all  the  quickening  in- 
fluences which  prayer  attracts  ;  and  so  he  has  made 
it  the  duty  of  every  one  to  be  constantly  giving,  be- 
cause the  heart  has  need  of  all  these  acts,  for  its  ovm 
enlargement. 

It  is  very  possible,  however,  that  some  have  never 
felt  any  want  of  the  aid  of  such  habits,  and  have 
never  thought  of  giving  as  a  means  of  crucifymg  the 
old  man — -just  as  many  a  prayerless  man  has  never 
felt  any  need  of  those  influences  of  the  divine  life 
which  the  good  man  secures  by  prayer.  Of  course, 
they  have  nothing  in  their  own  experience  by  which 
they  can  appreciate  this  Christian  law  of  alms.  They 
have  no  conflicts  with  the  power  of  selfishness 
because  they  have  always  been  submissive  to  it 
Such,  however,  would  soon  discover  what  is  want 
ing,  should  they  set  this  Christian  rule  before  them 
and  endeavor  to  adopt  it  as  the  law  of  their  conduct 
Ye  who  have  no  need  to  cultivate  a  more  benevo 
lent  heart,  will  of  course  find  no  reluctance  to  put  in 
practice  a  rule  of  benevolence  so  reasonable.  And 
if  ye  are  reluctant,  that  reluctance  is  proof  of  your 
selfishness,  and  your  need  to  enter  a  school  of  vigor- 
ous  discipline.  This  reluctance  is  proof  that  you 
]iave  need  to  exercise  your  heart  to  self-denials  as 
constantly  as  the  rule  contemplates. 
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2.    THIS    SYSTEM    OB    BENEVOLENCE    TENDS    TO    THRIFT. 

Another  reason  why  each  one  should  enter  upon 
these  habits  of  systematic  beneficence  is,  that  God  so 
attaches  his  blessing  to  them,  that  even  the  iemiioral 
inte7-ests  of  the  giver  are  usually  'prmnoted  by  them. 
Out  of  the  gifts  of  God  to  us,  we  bestow  our  gifts ; 
and  out  of  our  gifts  he  brings  the  elements  of  our 
increase.  There  is  here  a  circulation  not  unlike  to 
that  between  the  clouds  and  the  earth  watered  by 
them.  Suppose  the  clouds  should  withhold  their 
gifts,  and  all  the  waters  in  the  bottles  of  heaven 
should  be  hoarded  there,  for  fear  of  exhaustion  ;  the 
earth  would  soon  become  parched,  and  its  lakes  and 
rivers  dry,  and  the  supplies  of  rising  vapor  to  fill  the 
clouds  would  be  dimmished.  But  let  the  clouds 
freely  dispense  their  treasures,  and  these  treasures 
will  have  prompt  returns. 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  principle  that  benevolence 
tends  to  thrift,  let  us  now  leave  out  of  view  every 
other  purpose,  and  treat  of  the  habit  of  giving  simply 
as  a  means  of  benefiting  ourselves.  The  Scriptures 
speak  abundantly  of  this  result.  Take  one  example 
out  of  many,  and  one  wherein  temporal  and  spiritual 
benefit  are  intimately  blended  in  the  result.  "  He 
that  soweth  sparingly,  shall  reap  also  sparingly  ;  and 
he  that  soweth  bountifully,  shall  reap  also  bountifully. 
Every  man,  according  as  he  purposeth  in  his  heart, 
so  let  him  give,  not  grudgingly,  or  of  necessity,  for 
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the  Lord  lovetli  the  cheerful  giver;  and  God  is  able 
to  make  all  grace  abound  towards  you,  that  ye 
always,  having  all  sufficiency  in  all  things,  may 
abound  in  every  good  work."  The  increase  here 
promised  is  "all  sufficiency  in  all  things,"  to  enable 
us  to  "abound  in  every  good  Avork."  And  as  the 
giving  of  alms  is  one  of  the  good  works,  a  supply  of 
the  means  for  future  gifts  must  here  be  included 
with  the  increase  of  grace  wliich  is  promised.  The 
imagery  holds  forth  the  idea  of  a  rich  soil,  well  pre- 
pared, and  which  requires  only  a  generous  dispensing 
of  seed,  in  the  shape  of  alms,  to  produce  abundant 
increase  of  the  seed  sown.  It  tells  us,  that  if  we 
withhold  the  seed,  we  shall  lose  the  advantage  of  a 
richly  prepared  soil ;  and  if  we  dispense  with  a  liberal 
hand,  we  shall  have  proportionately  liberal  returns. 
In  other  words,  a  wise  and  generous  use  of  our  prop- 
erty to  charitable  ends  is,  like  the  sowing  of  seed,  a 
means  of  enriching  ourselves,  both  spiritually  and 
temporally. 

That  is,  indeed,  a  narrow  view  which  sees  a  re- 
ward in  nothing  but  what  terminates  on  ourselves. 
"  ]>fone  of  us  liveth  to  himself."  The  Christian 
blends  his  spiritual  prosperity  with  that  of  the  cause 
of  his  Redeemer.  If  he  gives  liis  money  to  cany 
and  deposit  the  seed  of  the  word  in  the  most  distant 
climes,  and  afterwards  finds  that  that  seed  is  bear- 
ing fruit  sixty  or  a  hundred-fold,  he  has  his  reward — 
that  increase  is  a  rich  compensation  for  his  money. 
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His  own  soul  is  enriched,  both  by  sowing  the  seed 
and  reaping  the  harvest.  Tliis  is  one  of  the  most 
encouraging  views  of  this  work.  By  "  dispersing 
abroad"  and  "giving  to  the  poor,"  we  "sow  beside 
all  waters,"  and  deposit  seeds  which  God  watches 
over  with  delight.  We  have  a  wide  and  hopeful 
field  on  which  to  plant.  And  if  the  field  be  over- 
grow-n  with  briars  and  thorns,  such  agencies,  under 
the  divine  economy,  go  along  with  the  seed— such  a 
powerful  hand  of  a  divine  Cultivator  prepares  for  it 
a  place,  that  it  will  not  return  void. 

"He  that  goeth  forth  bearing  precious  seed,"  goes 
in  the  strength  of  all  the  agencies  that,  in  the  econo- 
my of  salvation,  precede  and  enforce  the  word  dis- 
pensed. And  he  that  gives  his  alms  to  give  wmgs 
to  gospel  truth,  mingles  his  agencies  with  those  of 
the  Redeemer,  labors  in  an  enterprise  which  fills  the 
heart  of  a  God  of  mercy,  which  commands  the  minis- 
try of  angels,  and  which  is  sure  to  give  glorious 
returns  to  all  benevolent  action.  He  casts  his  seed 
on  a  field  where  showers  of  grace  are  to  fall,  and 
over  which  the  life-giving  breath  of  the  Spirit  of  G  od, 
like  the  winds  of  heaven,  is  to  sweep.  This  is  doing 
more  than  to  give  impulse  to  the  most  powerful 
human  agencies.  It  is  touching  the  springs  of  diAdne 
power,  and  securing  results  proportionate  to  that 
power.  "VYe  also  enter  into  the  advantage  of  the 
precious  nature  of  the  seed  sown.  It  is  the  living 
word  of  the  living  God,   "the  incorruptible  seed. 
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wliich  liveth  and  abideth  for  ever,"  which  hves  by 
ail  ever-expansive  hie,  shooting  forth  new  roots  and 
branches,  and  yieldirig  seed  for  new  plantings,  long 
after  the  hand  that  planted  is  laid  in  the  grave. 

By  contributing  to  convey  the  gospel  into  contact 
with  the  minds  of  men,  whether  through  the  pulpit 
or  press,  we  are  sowing  seeds  for  a  glorious  harvest. 
We  are  applying  heaven's  remedy  to  the  deadly 
wounds  of  a  world.  True,  some  of  the  seed  will  be 
devoured  by  the  fowls,  some  will  be  choked  with 
thorns,  and  yet,  m  the  general  result,  the  sower  will 
not  be  disappointed.  The  purpose  and  promise  of 
God  insures  him.  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  "As  the  rain 
Cometh  down,  and  the  snow  from  heaven,  and  re- 
turneth  not  thither,  but  v/atereth  the  earth  and 
maketh  it  bring  forth  and  bud,  that  it  may  give 
seed  to  the  sower  and  bread  to  the  eater,  so  shall 
my  word  be,  that  goeth  forth  out  of  my  mouth.  It 
shall  not  return  unto  me  void.  But  it  shall  accom- 
plish that  which  I  please,  and  it  shall  prosper  in  the 
thing  whereto  I  sent  it."  God  has  "  magnified  his 
word  above  all  his  name."  The  more  it  has  been 
dishonored  hitherto,  by  a  world's  rejecting  it,  the 
more  is  he  pledged  to  magnify  and  vindicate  it  in 
time  to  come.  And  among  the  great  events  yet  to 
transpire  upon  the  face  of  this  world,  no  event,  or 
series  of  events,  will  compare  with  the  lustre  of  that 
ill  which  God  will  bring  forth  to  view  the  powci  and 
glory  of  liis  own  truth. 
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Into  this  v/ork  we  enter  when  we  contribute  for 
the  sowing  of  this  seed.  We  not  only  cultivate  our 
own  benevolence,  in  acts  of  giving,  but  m  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  hopes,  and  prayers,  and  efforts  for 
a  world's  conversion,  we  are  holding  our  hearts  in 
communion  with  God,  and  enriching  them  with  all 
divine  communications. 

But,  in  a  narrower  sense,  these  habits  of  giving 
tend  to  thrift,  and  promote  our  temporal  interests 
Jacob,  in  that  crisis  of  his  history  when  he  was 
thrown  out  from  his  father's  house,  empty  upon  the 
world,  with  his  whole  fortune  to  make,  made  a  vow, 
responsive  to  the  heavenly  vision  which  he  had  at 
Bethel,  that  of  all  that  God  should  give  him  he 
would  give  a  tenth.  He  adopted  essentially  the 
game  rule  which  we  here  recommend — a  rule  which 
is  within  the  reach  of  all.  And  how  he  prospered 
under  it  we  are  well  informed.  And,  in  the  general 
result,  it  will  be  found  that  men  will  accumulate 
property  faster  under  the  rule  of  habitually  giving 
a  due  proportion  of  their  income,  than  they  would 
without  it.  Nor  does  the  fact  that  men  often  come 
into  possession  of  property  in  disregard  of  this  rule, 
show  the  contrary.  For  though  men  often  acquire 
property  without  diligence,  economy,  or  honesty,  yet 
these  virtues  tend  to  thrift.  So,  all  other  things 
bemg  equal,  one  may  be  said  to  be  more  sure  to 
thrive  with  habits  of  beneficence  than  without  them. 
Sometimes  the  reciprocity  between  the  mcomes  and 
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outjToes  is  sc  manifest  as  to  strike  the  most  careless 
observer.  Providence  has  a  thousand  w^ays  of  sus- 
taining- it. 

Habits  of  giving  favor  the  formation  of  other  habits 
that  tend  to  tlirift.  This  rule  operates  as  a  law  of 
conduct  in  the  use  of  one's  income,  which  excludes 
the  waste  made  upon  many  friv^olous,  not  to  say 
hurtful  gratifications.  Most  are  wont  to  spend  on 
needless  things  many  small  sums,  whose  aggregate 
is  a  large  sum.  But  he  who  taxes  his  income  to  do 
good,  soon  finds  in  doing  it  a  gratification  greater 
than  in  all  those  little  wasteful  expenditures,  and 
saves  more  than  the  amount  of  his  charities.  He 
has  a  better  estimate  of  the  value  and.  use  of  mon- 
ey, and  he  feels  a  steadier  impulse  both  to  benev- 
olence and  to  a  wise  economy.  He  has  inserted 
into  his  mind  a  better  regulator,  and  so  saves  what 
without  it  he  would  have  wasted  upon  his  vices. 
And  not  only  his  economy,  but  his  industiy,  and 
indeed  the  whole  sisterhood  of  thrifty  virtues,  are 
fostered  by  his  habits  of  charity.  Then  these  vir- 
tues, by  a  natural  atti'action,  draw  him  into  connec- 
tions with  others  of  like  mind,  and  so  secure  hira 
against  temptations  to  wasteful  expenditures. 

This  habit  of  benevolence  also  involves  a  practi- 
cal acknowledgment  of  God  and  his  blessing  as  the 
source  of  all  thrift,  which  acknowledgment  is  a  di- 
rect means  of  securing  blessings.  Then,  as  it  is  a 
general  law  of  Providence  that  thrift  shall  follow 
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diligence,  so  it  is  a  general  law  that  thrift  shall  fol- 
low benevolence.  There  is  in  this  what  may  be 
called  a  secondary  rule  of  retributions,  having  rela- 
tions to  human  society  somewhat  similar  to  those 
which  the  retributions  of  the  last  day  have  to  the 
kingdom  of  God.  God,  when  higher  interests  do 
not  interfere,  sustains  a  providential  retribution  in 
the  secular  affairs  of  men,  that  they  may  learn  from 
others'  experience  how  to  regulate  their  own  con- 
duct. These  retributions  are  conducted  according 
to  general  laws,  which  exist  for  reasons  similar  to 
those  for  which  he  sustains  the  constancy  of  nature's 
works.  Nature  in  all  her  processes  is  unvarying, 
that  we  may  use  her  best  by  knowing  and  obeying 
her  laws,  that  we  may  know  before  we  try  it,  that 
fire  will  burn,  and  water  will  drown.  And  for  a 
like  reason,  God  maintains  a  law  that  the  benevolent 
shall  thrive.  It  is  written  in  the  book  of  his  prov- 
idences as  well  as  in  that  of  his  revelation,  "  Cast 
thy  bread  upon  the  wafers,  and  thou  shalt  find  it 
after  many  days."  And  there  is  nothing  in  human 
experience  that  gainsays  it.  There  are  indeed  ex- 
ceptions. For  now  and  then  God  has  some  better 
and  higher  ends  to  answer,  which  require  him  ia 
mdividual  cases  to  suspend  the  rule. 

That  it  is  really  a  rule  of  divine  Providence,  is 
abundantly  asserted  in  such  scriptures  as  these : 
"  Honor  the  Lord  with  thy  substance,  and  the  first 
fruits  of  all  thine  increase.     So  shall  thy  barns  bo 
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filled  with  plenty,  and  thy  presses  shall  burst  out 
with  new  wine."  "  There  is  that  scattereth  and  yet 
increaseth,  and  there  is  that  withholdeth  more  than 
IS  meet,  but  it  tendeth  to  poverty."  "  The  liberal 
soul  shall  be  made  fat,  and  he  that  w^atereth  shall 
be  watered  also  himself."  "  He  that  hath  pity  on 
the  poor,  lendeth  unto  the  Lord  ;  and  that  which  he 
hath  given,  will  He  pay  him  agaui."  "  He  that  hath 
a  bountiful  eye  shall  be  blessed,  for  he  giveth  of  his 
oread  to  the  poor."  "  Bring  ye  all  the  tithes  into 
the  storehouse,  and  prove  me  now  herewith,  if  I 
will  not  open  you  the  windows  of  heaven,  and  pour 
you  out  a  blessmg,  that  there  shall  not  be  room 
enough  to  receive  it."  These  scriptures  have  a 
meaning,  and  the  meaning  which  they  plainly  ex- 
press, and  one  which  an  observant  eye  will  see  veri- 
fied in  human  experience.  You  hear  God  himself 
saying,  "  With  what  measure  ye  mete,  it  shall  be 
measured  to  you  again.  Give,  and  it  shall  be  given 
unto  you  ;  good  measure,  pressed  down,  shaken  to- 
gether, and  running  over."  Thus  is  the  liberality 
of  men  paid  first  in  their  own  coin,  and  then  paid 
again  in  the  coin  that  goes  current  in  heaven.  "While 
bad  crops,  bad  debts,  midnight  fires,  and  the  like 
disasters  may  soon  consume  what  is  gained  by  with- 
holding more  than  is  meet. 

But  you  will  ask.  If  this  principle  have  been  in 
operation,  why  is  not  the  wealth  of  the  world  con- 
centrated in  the  hands  of  the  benevolent,  or  of  the 
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church  ?  One  reason  is,  that  there  has  been  with 
professed  Christians  a  sad  want  of  habits  of  testing 
the  power  of  this  principle.  When  the  Jews  were 
under  a  bhght  and  curse  for  withholdhig  their  tithes, 
their  poverty  was  no  disproof  of  the  principle.  And 
the  like  to  some  extent  may  be  said  of  us.  But 
there  is  another  view.  Cliristianity  usually  begins 
to  w^ork  on  the  lower  strata  of  society,  and  thence 
works  upward,  with  a  steady  elevating  influence  on 
all.  Leavmg  the  mountains  of  hoarded  wealth,  she 
comes  to  preside  over  the  countless  agencies  that 
work  for  the  elevation  of  the  humbler  classes.  Her 
influence  in  tliis  particular  may  be  best  seen  as 
exerted  on  a  whole  community.  For  instance,  the 
foundations  of  jN'ew  England  were  laid  by  self-sacri- 
ficing men,  whose  "  deep  poverty  abounded  to  the 
riches  of  their  liberality."  With  smallest  ability, 
they  secured  the  best  means  of  mental  and  spirit- 
ual culture  then  had  in  all  the  world.  And  they 
did  it  in  a  spirit  of  self-sacriiice  for  the  honor  of  God. 
And  all  this  was  done  in  the  rigors  of  a  hfe  in  a 
newly  opened  forest.  The  gifts  of  gold  and  precioi:\s 
stones  which  they  contributed  to  adorn  their  taber- 
nacle of  God,  were  gifts  made  while  dwelling  in  the 
wilderness.  And  to  that  wise  generosity  every  sub- 
sequent year  has  been  bringing  in  returns  in  secular 
advantages.  The  present  vigor  of  the  New  Eng- 
lajid  character,  and  all  that  it  has  achieved  for  this 
country  and  the  world,  is  traceable  to  that  liberality. 
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And  there  are  luminous  illustrations  of  our  princi- 
ple wherever  the  descendants  of  the  pilgrims  are 
found. 

But  if  any  doubt  the  soundness  of  the  principle, 
they  have  an  easy  and  satisfactory  way  of  resolving 
I  heir  doubts.  Let  them  try  it.  Let  them  begin  by 
giving  a  due  proportion  of  their  income  for  charities, 
and  observing  the  result.  There  would  be  less  oi 
doubt  if  there  Avere  more  experiments.  But  there 
have  been  some  examples  of  those  who,  in  some 
good  degree,  have  lived  not  to  themselves.  Most  of 
these,  occupying  humbler  stations,  have  been  little 
noticed ;  yet  their  record  is  on  high.  But  some 
have  stood  forth  conspicuous,  both  m  wealth  and 
liberality ;  and  also  as  illustrations  of  the  principle, 
that  "he  that  watereth  shall  be  watered  also  him- 
self" Andrew  Fuller  says  the  poor  people  of  Glas- 
gow used  to  say,  "  David  Dale  gives  his  money  by 
sho'elsful,  and  God  Almighty  sho'els  it  back  again.*' 

3,     THE    SUPERIOR    EFFICIENCY    OF    THIS    SYSTEM. 

It  belonged  to  divine  wisdom  to  lay  the  plan  for 
raising  supplies  for  the  wars  of  the  cross — the  plan 
for  gathering  from  a  people,  few,  scattered,  and  poor, 
as  the  first  Christians  were,  the  funds  for  the  wide 
propagation  of  the  gospel.  And  the  plan  which 
divine  wisdom  devised  for  this  purpose  is  above  the 
products  of  human  wisdom  in  its  measure,  as  much 
as  is  the  plan  of  salvation  by  the  cross.     In  its  sim- 
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plicity,  there  is  a  comprehensive  and  far-reaching 
skill.  In  its  seeming  foolishness,  there  is  the  Vvdsdora 
of  God  and  the  power  of  God, 

Let  us  contemplate  this  rule  of  beneficence  given 
by  Paul  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  a 
part  of  the  system  employed  to  gather  resources  for 
the  first  propagation  of  the  gospel.  Here  was,  so  to 
speak,  a  great  and  expensive  vrar  to  be  sustained. 
The  little  company  of  Christians  were  about  to  en- 
gage with  the  powers  of  darkness,  entrenched  in  the 
jtrongholds  of  heathen  Rome.  Jehovah  had  sum- 
.noned  them  to  conquer  the  empire  that  had  conquer- 
ed the  world ;  and  he  gave  them  a  plan  for  raising 
the  supplies,  that  was  equal  to  the  emergency.  He 
saw  that  if  all  Christians,  as  fast  as  they  became 
such,  adopted  this  rule  of  Sabbath-gifts,  the  war 
would  be  self-supporting  in  its  progress  and  cumu- 
lative in  its  energy.  Look  then  at  the  merits  of  this 
rule,  considered  simply  as  a  part  of  a  system  of 
finance  for  such  a  vast  enterprise. 

And  let  not  its  great  simplicity  conceal  its  merits  ; 
for  this  itself  is  one  of  its  great  advantages,  betoken 
ing  its  divine  origin.  All  that  comes  from  God  unites 
simplicity  with  comprehensive  utility  and  grandeur. 
And  this,  unlike  the  complex  systems  of  national 
finance,  requires  not  the  profound  skill  of  the  states- 
man to  execute  it.  Its  simplicity  puts  it  into  the 
hand  of  the  merest  child ;  it  makes  each  person  a 
treasurer  for  the  Lord,  and  appomts  his  conscience  a 
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collector  of  the  Avcekly  dues,  and  disbursing  agent  to 
meet  all  demands  upon  the  treasury.  The  great 
wisdom  of  the  plan  consists  much  in  this,  that  so 
many  and  great  ends  are  secured  by  a  provision  so 
Bimple,  so  easily  and  universally  applicable. 

Nearly  allied  to  this  feature  is  that  of  its  great 
economy.  Most  systems  of  finance  consume  a  large 
percentage  of  the  funds  in  the  expense  of  collecting  ; 
and  the  same  is  true  of  our  benevolent  agencies. 
But  the  universal  adoption  of  this  rule  will,  as  we 
have  seen,  save  what  is  now  a  great  loss,  which  we 
suffer  as  the  penalty  of  our  neglect  of  the  heaven- 
taught  plan.  AYe  may,  if  we  will,  retain  our  old 
habit  of  passive  giving  under  casual  appeals,  and 
pay  fur  working  the  machinery  that  gives  the  im- 
pulses ;  but  if  one  and  all  should  adopt  the  system 
which  makes  each  a  vigilant  and  conscientious  treas- 
urer for  the  Lord,  there  would  be,  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  Zion,  an  omnipresent  and  spontane- 
ous inflow,  every  cent  of  which  would  be  available 
to  the  main  purpose. 

Then  this  rule  secures  us  against  ruinous  bur- 
dens. Our  revolutionary  statesmen  were  often  at 
their  wit's  end  to  find  how  to  get  adequate  supplies 
for  so  exhausting  a  war  without  absorbing  the  means 
and  alienating  the  hearts  of  the  people.  But  in  this 
Vv'ar  of  the  cross,  the  wealth  of  the  people  from 
whom  the  supplies  must  come  is  in  still  less  propor- 
;ion  to  the  wants  ;  yet  here  is  a  rule  of  finance  which, 

Law  of  Beucf.  6 
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if  fully  adopted,  would  fill  the  treasury,  and  leave 
every  contributor  none  the  poorer  and  more  attached 
to  the  cause  ;  for  its  whole  tendency  is  to  nourish 
and  cultivate  our  love  to  the  cause,  to  widen  and 
deepen  the  fountains  of  our  henevolent  feeling,  while 
it  g-uards  against  laying  heavy  burdens,  by  leaving 
each  to  judge  of  his  own  obligations. 

The  equity  of  the  rule  is  another  advantage  of  it 
in  a  financial  view.  Paul  says,  "I  mean  not  that 
other  men  be  eased,  and  ye  burdened  ;  but  by  an 
equality,  that  now  at  this  time  your  abundance  may 
be  a  supply  for  their  want,  that  their  abundance  also 
may  be  a  supply  for  your  want :  that  there  may  be 
equality."  In  respect  to  the  equality  of  the  press- 
ure of  the  burdens,  the  universal  adoption  of  this 
rule  would  effect  a  great  change.  Now  the  main 
burden  is  borne  by  a  part  of  those  whom  it  concerns. 
Probably  one  half  of  professing  Christians  contribute 
nothing.  And  it  deserves  to  be  considered,  whether 
their  neglect  has  not,  at^least  in  part,  come  from  our 
neglect  of  the  scriptural  mode  of  laying  the  demands 
upon  them — from  our  neglect  to  convince  them  that 
there  is  such  a  specific  and  universal  law  of  benevo- 
lence binding  upon  them.  But  if  this  rule  of  Chris- 
tian finance  could  be  restored,  and  set  in  tlie  place 
where  the  Holy  Spirit  has  put  it,  every  Christian's 
conscience  might  be  reached.  Let  those  who  are 
now  in  a  habit  of  giving,  contribute  by  their  exam- 
ple to  make  it  a  common  law  of  Christian  life  that 
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each  shall  keep  his  treasury  for  Christ,  and  the  time 
will  soon  come,  when  it  will  not  be  easy  to  hold  a 
fair  repute  among  Christians  while  avoiding  every 
pecuniary  burden  of  the  Christian  cause.  Why  is  it 
a  matter  of  common  law  in  the  church,  that  all  pro- 
fessing Christians  shall  habitually  partake  of  the 
communion  ?  That  is  not  more  expressly  and  re- 
peatedly enjoined  in  the  Bible  than  this  duty.  But 
there  is  in  the  case  of  the  Lord's  supper  a  specific 
rule  generally  acknowledged.  Let  such  a  rule  be 
generally  acknowledged  as  to  acts  of  beneficence,  and 
it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  restoration  of  this  rule 
would  tend  to  equalize  the  burden  and  work. 

But  the  inculcation  of  this  rule  is  desirable  not 
so  much  for  the  purpose  of  equalizing  the  burdens, 
as  for  inultiphjing  the  bearers  of  them.  If  it  be 
true,  that  one-half  of  professing  Christians,  to  say 
nothing  of  others,  are  practically  disowning  their  ob 
ligations  to  give  alms  of  such  things  as  they  have 
for  evangelizing  the  world,  some  means  not  now  in 
use  are  requisite  to  awake  the  public  conscience 
where  it  slumbers.  What  is  wanted,  in  order  that 
the  work  should  advance  with  the  requisite  rapidity 
and  all-pervadnig  energ}^,  is,  that  every  iiidivichial 
of  the  church  should  be  an  actual  coworker  in  it — 
that  every  church,  lesser  or  larger  ;  that  every  fam- 
ily, rich  or  poor  ;  that  every  individual  Christian  ; 
yea,  ever}'-  one  who  means  to  maintain  a  practical 
sense  of  allejriance  to  Christ,  shall  become  a  regular 
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source  of  supply.  And  it  is  natural  to  ask,  In  what 
way  shall  this  result  be  secured  ?  The  present  mode 
of  presenting  the  claims  of  Christ  upon  his  church, 
has,  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  made  little 
progress  in  this  direction.  The  proportion  of  persons 
in  the  church  who  contribute  next  to  nothing,  has 
scarcely  diminished  in  that  time.  It  is  hence  plain 
that  some  different  mode  of  reaching  the  public  con- 
science is  requisite.  And  who  will  say  that  this 
requisite  lies  not  in  a  restoration  of  this  apostohc 
rule?  If  those  who  now  sustain  habits  of  benefi- 
cence were  to  adopt  the  rule,  and  in  their  practice  to 
commend  it  to  the  public  mind  as  an  acknowledged 
law  of  Christian  life,  it  would  soon  acquire  a  living, 
moral  force  upon  the  public  conscience,  such  as  it 
cannot  have  while  it  is  treated  with  neglect,  and 
such  as  it  would  not  be  easy  to  resist.  For  who 
does  not  see,  that  a  requirement  taking  this  specific 
and  imperative  form,  and  laying  its  grasp  on  ''every 
07ie''  would  reach  many^that  cannot  be  reached  by  a 
mere  general  exhortation  to  benevolence.  Every  one, 
indeed,  thinks  himself  already  benevolent,  after  some 
sort.  Every  one  thinks  he  is  in  a  degree  complying 
with  the  spirit  of  the  general  requirements,  even  if 
he  give  not  a  cent  a  year.  But  ask  him  to  do  this 
thing  in  tliis  ivay,  and  he  will  see  that  you  require 
what  he  is  not  doing.  Tell  him  that  God  requires 
him  to  do  it  in  this  way.  Let  him  see  that  the 
church  are  practically  regarding  this  rule  as  binding 
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on  each  and  all,  and  that  in  his  neglect  of  it,  he  is  as 
much  setting  aside  a  laAV  of  the  divine  life  as  he  wonld 
be  in  the  neglect  of  daily  prayer,  and  you  would 
reach  his  conscience  with  a  force  entirely  new.  So 
it  strikes  us,  that  here  is  the  remedy  for  that  wide- 
spread neglect  of  this  branch  of  Christian  obligation 
over  which  Zion  mourns.  Give  to  this  specific  rule 
of  beneficence  the  binding  force  of  a  living  command 
of  God,  addressed  to  every  man ;  let  it  live  and 
breathe  and  speak  through  the  common  practice  of 
those  AA'ho  sustain  the  work  of  evangelizing,  and  very 
soon  all  professing  Christians  would  either  adopt  the 
rule,  or  disburden  the  church  of  their  connection 
with  it. 

It  also  gives  omnipresence  and  ceaseless  activity 
to  the  collecting  agencies.  It  saves  the  expenses  of 
itinerant  agents  by  establishing  a  local  agency  in 
every  man's  mind,  and  so  commanding  the  gratu- 
itous services  of  a  thousand  agents  where  it  dismisses 
one.  It  gives  to  each  conscience  an  agent's  com- 
mission, a  pulpit  to  occupy,  a  sermon  to  preach,  and 
a  collection  to  take  up  every  Sabbath.  .  And  as 
every  Christian's  conscience  is  supposed  to  be  quick- 
ened and  guided  by  the  ever-present  Spirit  of  God, 
these  countless  agents  are  supposed  to  act  under  the 
guidance  and  control  of  one  central  mind.  So  that 
the  universal  adoption  of  this  rule  would  secure  a 
countless  host  of  collecting  agents,  all  acting  harmo- 
niously under  the  omnipresent  agency  of  the  Spirit 
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of  Christ.  Seen  from  this  view,  this  system  has  a 
pimphcity  and  grandeur  unrivalled. 

And  then  no  odium  attaches  to  these  collecting- 
agencies.  Havuig  learned  the  excellence  of  the 
work  of  gathering  treasures  for  beneficence,  we  are 
in  the  best  way  to  be  reconciled  to  such  agencies. 
If  an  appointed  agent  of  some  benevolent  society 
were,  like  Paul,  to  come  to  receive  the  gatherings 
made  before  he  came,  we  should  receive  him  as  an 
angel  of  mercy.  Now,  when  an  agent  comes,  some 
give  him  a  cold  reception,  because  they  think  he 
wants  their  money ;  but  if  they  had  first  com- 
menced acting  under  their  appointment  as  the  Lord's 
treasurers,  having  a  portion  of  his  funds  in  charge, 
they  would  welcome  the  agent  as  a  convenient 
bearer  of  the  Lord's  funds  to  the  point  of  their  des- 
tination. 

In  some  rare  cases,  this  rule  is  needed  as  a  check 
on  those  who,  giving  from  casual  impulse,  give  more 
than  they  ought.  Some  may  perhaps  do  injustice  to 
themselves  and  families,  by  an  inconsiderate  profu- 
sion of  their  gifts.  One  excellent  minister's  wife 
eaid,  that  she  rejoiced  that  her  husband  had  adopted 
this  rule,  because  she  was  now  sure  that  his  gifts 
would  be  regulated  by  his  deliberate  judgment,  and 
not  exceed  his  ability.  And  if  the  reader  has  a  hke 
amiable  M^eakness,  here  is  his  protection.  Let  all 
your  gifts  go  first  into  the  Lord's  treasury,  kept  in 
your  own  house  ;  then,  when  a  case  of  want  appeals 
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to  you,  the  simple  question  will  be,  how  much  of 
that  portion  of  the  Lord's  money  under  your  hand 
you  ought  to  appropriate  to  that  case.  And  when 
demands  are  made  for  undeserving  objects,  or  when 
you  are  tempted  to  give,  as  the  easiest  way  to  dispose 
of  a  troublesome  applicant,  the  question  will  be, 
Shall  I  take  this  portion  of  my  Lord's  money,  which 
is  sacred  to  his  uses,  and  thus  throw  it  away  ? 

This  rule  also  aids  to  a  discrimination  between 
what  are,  and  what  are  not  objects  of  charity.  There 
is  such  a  gradual  shading  off  between  gifts  in  charity 
and  gifts  for  other  purposes,  that  we  are  likely  to 
credit  ourselves  too  much  on  the  score  of  charity, 
unless  we  have  first  made  it  a  rule  to  take  every 
gift  in  charity  out  of  a  fund  already  distinctly  appro- 
priated to  the  Lord.  Li  tha.t  case,  we  should  avoid 
imderrating  our  obligations  through  our  overestimate 
of  our  actual  gifts. 

This  financial  rule  works  admirably,  in  producing 
large  results  froin  small  means,  in  that  it  both  gen- 
erates wealth  where  it  gathers  it,  and  makes  mas- 
sive ingots  out  of  the  carefully-garnered  grains  and 
dust  of  gold.  A  financier  for  a  nation  plans  to  gather 
into  the  public  treasury  the  needed  percentage  of  the 
existing  wealth  of  the  people.  But  Paul's  plan  of 
finance  was  laid  to  work  Avhere  wealth  was  not — > 
among  those  required  to  labor,  working  with  their 
hands,  that  they  might  have  to  give  to  him  that 
needeth.     God  has  not  set  in  progress  a  kingdom  of 
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poor  men,  and  put  it  upon  a  work  that  involves  great 
expenses,  without  putting  it  upon  a  course  of  action 
that  will  furnish  the  supplies.  This  is  done  by  grad- 
uating the  value  of  the  gift  of  each  by  the  abilii^y 
and  sacrifice  of  the  giver — by  putting  the  widow's 
farthmg  as  high  as  the  rich  man's  pound  ;  thus  mak- 
ing sure  of  the  small  grains,  that  Avill  grow  into  the 
mass  of  a  mountain.  As  it  is  not  the  dash  of  a  sin- 
gle water-spout  here  and  there  that  fertilizes  the 
broad  bosom  of  the  earth,  but  the  countless  littla 
drops  falling  thick  and  fast  over  the  Avliole  surface, 
so  it  is  with  the  accumulations  of  evangelical  finance. 
The  wonderful  capacity  of  that  system  lies  in  its 
power  of  generatmg  and  gathering  up  the  minute 
grains,  till  they  produce  effective  funds  ;  and  the 
secret  of  the  power  which  brings  forth  even  the 
smallest  gifts,  lies  in  the  consideration  given  to  the 
smallest  gifts  proceeding  from  the  love  of  Christ 
The  plan  which  puts  the  poor  man's  cent  on  a  par 
with  the  rich  man's  dollar,  generates  funds  where 
there  are  none,  gathers  the  thick  and  pregnant  cloud 
from  accumulations  of  vapor  too  thin  to  be  visible. 
It  enables  the  poor  to  join  in  making  many  rich. 

But  we  have  not  the  whole  of  this  idea,  till  we 
have  seen  how  tliis  system  increases  the  giver's 
ability.  Other  systems  only  transfer  a  portion  of  the 
people's  wealth  to  the  public  treasury ;  but  this  goes 
in  among  the  contributors,  and  disciplines  them  to 
economy,  diUgence,  temperance,  and  all  the  virtues 
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that  tend  to  thrift,  and  so  generates  more  wealth 
than  it  gathers.  If  the  poor  man  wishes  to  enter 
upon  a  thrifty  course,  he  does  well  to  begin  where 
Jacob  did,  when,  an  exile  and  a  penniless  wanderer, 
he  lodged  in  Bethel,  with  a  rock  for  his  pillow  and 
heaven  for  his  canopy,  and  when  he  made  that  vow, 
"  Of  all  that  thou  shalt  give  me,  I  will  surely  give 
the  tenth  unto  thee."  It  is  no  miracle,  but  the 
ordinary  process  of  providence,  that  makes  this  habit 
of  returning  a  portion  of  God's  gifts  contribute  to  our 
wealth.  And  tliis  process  of  providence  challenges 
our  observation  as  much  as  the  miracle  by  which  the 
widow's  handful  of  meal  and  cruse  of  oil  wasted  not, 
according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord. 

A  special  beauty  of  this  system  is,  that  whatever 
it  brings  into  the  Lord's  treasur}',  it  brings  by  means 
most  purely  voluntary.  There  is  not  even  the  com- 
pulsion of  eloquent  appeals  to  sympathy.  The  Lord 
loves  a  cheerful  giver,  and  will  have  his  conquests 
made  with  no  forced  supphes.  He  will  have  the 
energy  of  his  cause  sustained  by  the  concurrence  of 
willing  hearts.  For  this  reason,  he  frowns  on  aU 
attempts  to  sustain  his  gospel  in  its  purity  by  com- 
pulsor)^  means.  Those  battles  of  the  warrior  which 
are  with  confused  noise  and  garments  rolled  in  blood, 
may  well  be  sustained  by  supplies  raised  by  force. 
Before  them  is  the  garden  of  Eden,  and  beliind  them 
a  wilderness.  But  Zion's  King  seeks  this  as  his  espe- 
cial honor,  that  when  his  conquests  shall  be  complete, 
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and  the  world  shall  have  welcomed  his  sceptre,  it 
may  be  seen  that  all  the  supplies  of  his  armies  have 
come  from  the  spontaneous  gifts  and  the  loyal  hearts 
of  his  people.  He  has  a  right,  indeed,  to  make  forced 
loans  ;  for  in  them  he  would  only  be  drawing  upon 
his  own  funds,  since  the  silver  and  the  gold,  and  the 
cattle  upon  a  thousand  hills,  are  his.  And  he  does 
in  many  ways  force  an  unwilling  service  from  hearts 
and  hands  that  intend  it  not.  Yet  his  wisdom  has 
appointed,  respecting  the  carrying  forth  of  the  gospel 
to  the  benighted,  that  through  your  mercy  they  shall 
obtain  mercy — that  thus  faith  shall  come  by  hearing 
the  preachers  of  your  sending.  He  will  have  it  ap- 
pear in  the  grand  result,  that  the  very  essence  of  his 
kingdom  and  ils  self-expansive  power,  consists  in  that 
love  to  God  and  man  which  has  expression  in  gifts 
for  the  spread  of  salvation.  And  that  mode  of  be- 
nevolent action  most  intimately  harmonizes  with  his 
plans,  which  is  most  purely  spontaneous  on  behalf  of 
his  people  coworking  with  him. 

Another  desideratum  in  public  finances  is,  that  the 
supplies  shall  be  steady  and  reliahle.  And  were 
this  plan  generally  adopted,  there  would  be  no  need 
of  the  expenses  of  our  evangelizing  societies  running 
beyond  their  income — no  need  for  extra  and  spas- 
modic eflbrts  to  throw  off  a  crushing  debt ;  for  the 
income  would  be  a  steady  stream,  supplied  by  count- 
less everflowing  springs. 

Another  advantage  of  the  rule  is,  that  it  has  that 
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in  its  own  structure  and  use  wliicli  disarms  objec- 
tions. If  one  absolutely  refuses  tribute  to  Christ, 
and  denies  that  he  has  any  money-account  to  keep 
Avith  him,  he  has  indeed  no  use  for  it ;  but  let  any 
one  admit  his  obhgation  to  give  alms  of  such  things 
as  he  has,  and  he  can  give  no  vahd  reason  why  he 
should  not  do  it  in  the  Avay  which  this  rule  describes. 
If  alms-giving  be  no  part  of  your  religion — if  you 
think  that  your  having  been  "bought  with  a  price" 
confers  no  pecuniaiy  obHgations,  you  must  be  left  to 
settle  your  accounts  with  the  Redeemer  at  the  final 
reckoning.  But  those  who  think  alms-giving  as  much 
a  duty  as  prayer  or  honesty,  have  here  a  rule  which 
God  has  given  for  its  performance.  It  claims  their 
adoption  by  divine  authority,  and  by  reason  of  its 
intrinsic  excellence  and  manifold  advantages.  And 
any  one  who  refuses  to  adopt  it,  may  be  asked  to 
bring  against  it  a  reasonable  objection.  Is  it,  that 
it  would  bind  you  to  do  more  than  you  are  able  ? 
The  terms  of  the  rule  show  the  contrary.  Is  it,  that 
your  ability  is  small,  and  your  gifts  would  be  incon- 
siderable ?  It  was  for  just  such  cases  that  the  rule 
w'as  more  especially  made.  Is  it,  that  you  cannot 
always  be  sure  of  having  the  money  in  hand  at  the 
time?  That  is  not  needful.  Is  it,  that  you  cannot 
so  often  judge  of  your  ability  ?  You  do  as  often  judge 
of  your  ability,  in  graduating  your  ordinary  expendi- 
tures. Do  you  say  that  many  have  gone  well  through 
life  without  such  a  rule  ?     Now,  a  command  of  God 
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wliich  has  slumbered  fur  a  thousand  years  is  coming 
to  life,  and  you  will  do  well  to  heed  it. 

Furthermore,  this  plan  of  finance  exceeds  all  oth- 
ers in  its  enforcement.  In  these  the  great  Contriver 
employs  his  infinite  wisdom,  and  shows  his  control  of 
the  sprmgs  of  our  minds.  He  proposes  an  end  to  he 
accomplished  upon  ourselves,  by  what  we  give  to 
liim ;  and  he  asks  our  gifts,  not  so  much  because  he 
or  his  cause  needs  them,  as  that  he  may  have  them 
as  proofs  of  our  self  devotement  to  him.  He  comes, 
not  so  much  to  awaken  our  sympathies  for  the  suffer- 
ing, as  to  constrain  us  by  the  love  of  Christ.  When 
he  calls  us  to  beneficence,  he  speaks  not  so  much  of 
the  suflerings  of  man,  as  of  the  mercies  of  Christ. 
He  says,  "Ye  know  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  that,  though  he  was  rich,  yet  for  your  sakes 
he  became  poor."  And  by  a  substitution,  warranted 
by  his  having  stood  as  surety  for  a  dying  world — his 
having  come  to  seek  and  save  the  lost,  and  his  hav- 
ing made  the  lost  his  own — he  says,  "  Inasmuch  as 
ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these,  ye  have 
done  it  unto  me."  So  he  causes  the  wants  of  the 
world  to  plead  with  us  out  of  his  own  mouth,  and 
to  plead  all  that  he  has  done  for  us,  and  all  the 
claims  which  he  has  upon  us.  And  the  whole  is 
backed  by  eternal  sanctions.  He  does  not  bind  this 
law  upon  us  with  civil  pains  and  penalties.  If  men 
prefer  to  set  aside  his  claims,  and  snatch  and  hoard 
ail  that  he  gives  them,  he  holds  his  peace  for  the 
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time.  It  may  be,  he  lets  the  stream  of  his  bounty 
flow  on,  and  lets  them  pass  with  credit  among  men, 
and  without  censure  in  the  church.  But  in  a  com- 
ing day  he  will  say,  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  not  to 
one  of  the  least  of  these,  ye  did  it  not  to  me." 

This  rule  then  commends  itself  to  our  adoption  by 
its  superior  efficiency  as  a  mode  of  financial  action. 
It  was  evidently  appointed  by  divine  wisdom,  not 
oidy  because  of  its  being  best  adapted  to  cultivate  a 
benevolent  character,  but  because  best  adapted  to 
increase  the  amount  given  in  charity. 

It  opens  a  way  in  which  the  poor  can  contribute  a 
considerable  amount.  Indeed,  there  is  no  other  way 
for  a  large  class  of  Christians,  many  of  whom  are 
the  excellent  of  the  earth,  the  true  nobility,  to  bear 
any  considerable  part  in  the  most  excellent  of  all 
enterprises.  The  amount  which  they  can  give  at 
any  one  time,  without  the  previous  process  of  laying 
aside  a  little  now  and  a  httle  then,  is  so  small,  that 
they  would  be  discouraged  from  attempting  any 
thing.  But  let  this  rule  be  adopted  in  the  church, 
and  restored  to  its  proper  place,  and  secure  a  general 
concurrence  in  it,  and  you  will  vastly  multiply  the 
hearts  and  hands  engaged  to  swell  the  general 
amount.  The  single  deposits  of  each  will  be  small : 
but  even  the  poorest  at  the  year's  end  will  bring 
you  a  handsome  donation.  And  the  aggregate  dona- 
tions of  the  poor  will  surpass  all  previous  expecta- 
tions.    Of  those  whose  means  are  smallest,  there  are 
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some  who,  taught  by  an  instinctive  benevolence  and 
sagacity,  have  adopted  the  substance  of  this  rule  as 
their  only  means  of  procuring  their-  share  in  the  lux- 
ury of  beneficence,  and  are  now  actually  laying  aside 
their  penny  at  a  time,  to  nurse  it  up  to  the  pound,  to 
be  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Christ.  But  while  this  is 
true  of  some,  the  greater  part  are  discouraged  and 
excluded,  in  our  exclusion  of  God's  appointed  rule, 
wliich  is  their  deed  of  partnership  in  the  enterprise. 
A  restoration  of  this  rule  would  then  bring  at  once 
a  strong  reinforcement  to  the  army  for  subduing  this 
world  to  Christ. 

But  the  reinforcements  would  come  not  alone  from 
the  poor.  Let  this  rule  be  recovered  from  oblivion, 
and  let  it  come  to  be  a  universally  admitted  truth, 
that  every  Christian  is  bound  to  obey  it,  as  much  as 
he  is  bound  to  keep  the  Sabbath,  and  the  habits  of 
a  large  portion  of  professed  Christians  will  be  revo- 
lutionized. 

But  the  greatest  increase  will  be  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  rule  on  those  who  now  sustain  the  bur- 
den of  these  enterprises.  Let  them  come  under  a 
regular  system,  and  from  week  to  week  set  apart  a 
portion  "as  God  has  prospered  them,"  and  they  will 
eoon  find  themselves  giving  more,  with  less  of  seem- 
ing sacrifice.  They  will  come  out  at  the  year's  end 
with  much  greater  amounts  deposited  m  the  treasury 
of  the  Lord,  and  with  their  own  funds  not  lessened 
by  that  mcrease.     They  will  find  their  beneficence, 
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as  it  has  become  a  matter  of  more  frequent  recur- 
rence, and  more  constant  business,  to  have  become 
also  a  matter  of  more  substantial  satisfaction ;  thus, 
more  will  be  done  with  more  pleasure,  and  with  more 
ability  for  doing-  it. 

Here  then  is  a  method  by  which,  if  the  church  is 
willing  to  obey  a  simple  and  plain  command  of  her 
Lord,  a  vast  increase  may  be  secured  to  the  means  of 
evangelizing  the  world.  And  this  fact  pleads  with 
unlimited  power,  when  we  reflect  to  what  rich  ac- 
count all  means  can  now  be  turned — when  we  reflect 
that  the  whole  world  is  one  inviting  field  of  mission- 
ary labor — that  Bibles  wdll  be  received  and  used  as 
fast  as  they  can  be  made  and  given — that  preachers 
wdll  find  a  hearing  in  as  great  numbers  as  they  can 
be  sent — that  colporteurs  might  advantageously  be 
increased  a  hundred-fold,  and  that  Christian  presses 
might  find  employment  in  unlimited  numbers.  This 
is  the  time  to  sow  abundantly  beside  all  waters,  and 
if  there  is  any  principle  of  action,  that  can  put  us  iu 
possession  of  ten-fold  the  present  incomes  of  our  evan 
gelizing  societies,  we  want  it  now. 

4.    EXAMPLE    OF    THE    PRIMITIVE    CHURCH. 

The  example  of  the  primitive  church  may  instruC;, 
us  in  this  duty.  The  type  of  benevolence  that  ap- 
peared in  the  pentecostal  revival,  was  nobly  sustained 
in  the  church  for  several  ages.  The  church  first 
gathered  at  Jerusalem  being  scattered  abroad,  went 
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everywhere  preacliing  the  word  and  kmdhiig  the 
fires  of  their  o\\.ni  zeal  and  love  ;  and  apostles  testi- 
fied of  the  new  churches  reared  in  Gentile  nations, 
that  "  their  deep  poverty  abounded  to  the  riches  of 
their  liberality,"  and  that  they  extended  their  gifts 
even  "  beyond  their  power,"  Next  to  bringing  their 
own  minds  into  captivity  to  the  obedience  of  Christ, 
their  chief  care  was  the  conversion  of  others. 

The  liistory  of  the  first  two  centuries  of  Christi- 
anity abounds  with  remarkable  facts,  showing  with 
what  zeal  and  entireness  of  soul,  the  church  went 
into  the  work  of  convertmg  the  world.  Those  who 
perilled  their  lives  and  suffered  the  loss  of  all  things 
i?i  2^f'ecichi)ig,  were  not  the  only  ones  who  made  sac- 
rifices for  the  spread  of  the  gospel.  Some  spent  all 
besides  a  bare  support  of  themselves,  to  furnish  the 
means  of  evangelizing  others  ;  those  who  had  no 
property  gave  the  avails  of  their  labor ;  and  it  is  re- 
corded of  one  man  that  he  sold  himself  as  a  slave  to 
a  heathen  family,  to  get  access  to  them  for  their  con- 
version, and  for  years  cheerfully  endured  the  labor 
and  condition  of  a  slave  till  he  succeeded  with  the 
whole  family,  and  took  his  liberty  from  the  gratitude 
of  the  converts.  The  same  person,  on  a  visit  to 
Sparta,  again  entered  himself  as  a  slave  in  the  fam- 
ily of  the  governor  of  Sparta  and  served  two  years, 
and  again  succeeded  in  his  design.  The  fires  of  such 
a  benevolence,  burning  wherever  a  company  of  Chris- 
tians was  gathered,  could  not  fail  soon  to  overspread 
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the  world,  and  iii  the  space  of  one  generation  most 
of  the  nations  then  known  to  the  civilized  world, 
were  more  or  less  evangelized.  And  if  such  a  tone 
of  benevolent  action  could  be  now  restored  to  the 
church,  another  generation  would  not  pass  before  the 
earth  would  be  "  full  of  the  knowledge  and  glory  of 
God,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea." 

And  their  kindiiess  to  the  'poor  was,  boundless,. 
Christians  felt  as  much  bound  to  this  as  to  prayer,  or 
to  the  hearing  of  the  gospel.  Contributions  and  act- 
ual exertions  for  their  relief,  were  made  indispensable 
parts  of  Sabbath  exercises.  At  the  close  of  public 
worship,  lists  of  the  needy,  the  widows  and  orphans, 
were  produced  and  considered,  and  additions  were 
made  from  time  to  time  as  new  cases  occurred ;  and 
the  wants  of  these  were  supplied  from  the  funds 
gathered  by  free  contributions.  No  heart-stirring 
appeals  were  needed  to  awake  dormant  sympatliies. 
The  spontaneous  flowings  of  the  fountains  of  their 
benevolence  supplied  every  stream.  There  were  no 
hospitals  for  the  poor  and  sick  except  of  their  creat- 
ing, and  few  of  the  heathen  ever  entered  abodes  of 
Buffering  on  errands  of  mercy.  The  Christians  sup- 
ported not  only  their  own  needy,  but  bore  the  burden 
which  hardness  of  heart  in  their  heathen  neighbors 
cast  upon  them;  and  the  zeal  with  which  they 
entered  into  every  labor  of  love  is  well-nigh  incredi- 
ble. Ladies  of  highest  rank  acted  as  nurses  for  the 
sick,  exposing  themselves  to  contagions,  and  devoting 
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their  purse,  tlieir  toll,  their  prayers,  and  their  in- 
structions, to  pour  consolation  into  the  cells  of  ex- 
tremest  wretchedness.  It  was  a  day  when  scenes  of 
wretchedness  specially  abounded — when  the  world 
was  often  visited  by  famines  and  pestilences,  and 
the  heathen  had  become  shockingly  corrupt  in  mor- 
als, and  desperate  and  reckless  under  the  fearful 
visitations  of  heaven  ;  and  the  miracles  of  Christian 
benevok'nce  shone  brighter  through  the  da/kness, 
and  contrasted  strangely  Avith  the  cold  indiiicrenco 
of  the  heathen  towards  their  nearest  friends.  For 
instance,  in  the  time  of  Cyprian,  the  plague  came 
upon  Carthage  with  fearfid  and  protracted  visitations. 
The  heathen  abandoned  their  sick  and  dying.  The 
highways  were  strewed  with  corpses  which  none 
dared  to  bury.  But  Christians  faced  every  danger, 
and  often  sacrificed  life  in  alleviating  sufferings  and 
burying  the  dead,  whether  of  Christians  or  heathen. 
While,  among  the  heathen,  parents  deserted  their 
own  children,  and  cliildren  trampled  on  unburied 
corpses  of  parents. 

But  oiie  of  the  greatest  taxes  on  primitive  benevo- 
lence was  laid  by  persecutio7i,  which  now  and  then 
went  through  the  church  like  a  tempest.  jSTo  sooner 
did  the  report  go  abroad  that  a  fellow- Christian  was 
ill  a  dungeon,  than  crowds  of  Christians  came  around 
the  prison- doors  begging  admission,  meekly  bearing 
the  insults  of  surly  guards,  and  using  every  means 
Lo  procure  the  prisoner's  release.     Some  would  beset 
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the  prison-walls  days  and  nights,  praying  for  the  de- 
liverance, or  the  triumphant  death  of  the  imprisoned 
martyrs.  When  any  were  doomed  to  waste  their 
lives  in  toil  in  distant  and  unwholesome  mines,  con- 
tributions were  sent  for  their  relief,  by  the  hands  of 
those  who  undertook  long  journeys  to  convey  the 
sympatliies  and  offerings  of  the  church.  To  show 
the  temper  of  the  times,  a  party  set  out  from  Egypt 
in  the  depth  of  winter,  to  relieve  some  brethren  in 
the  mines  of  Cihcia.  They  came  to  Cesarea,  and 
there  the  heathen  seized  a  part  of  them,  put  out  their 
eyes,  and  horribly  mutilated  them.  But  in  spite  of 
such  dangers,  such  journeys  were  often  performed. 
'No  floods  of  persecution  could  quench  the  desire  to 
convey  consolation  to  those  suffering  for  Christ's  sake. 
And  those  who  lived  to  return  and  tell  what  they 
had  seen  of  martyrs  in  the  mines — how  they  toiled, 
and  bore  their  chains,  and  honored  their  Redeemer, 
were  loaded  with  many  honors. 

To  supply  resources  for  this  gi-eat  variety  of  press- 
ing calls  for  charity,  there  was  the  Sabbath  contri 
bution,  commenced  by  order  of  Paul,  in  which  all, 
rich  and  poor,  concurred.  Then,  in  case  of  great 
public  calamities,  the  people  held  fasts,  and  gave  to 
the  church  what  they  saved  by  abstinence  from  food. 
In  pressing  emergencies,  the  plate  which  the  church 
had  acquired  in  more  prosperous  days  was  melted 
down  and  sold.  Others  bound  themselves  to  set 
apart  a  certain  portion  of  their  income  ;  others  held 
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periodical  fasts,  devoting  the  saving  thereby  to  the 
church.  Some  wealthy  individuals,  when  converted, 
sold  their  whole  estates,  and  betook  themselves  to 
manual  labor  for  their  o\\ti  support.  Others  man- 
aged their  estates,  devoting  the  whole  mcome  to  the 
cause. 

Indeed,  so  much  did  the  first  Christians  excel  in 
acts  of  charity,  that  these  constituted  theu*  pecuhar 
characteristic,  and  the  wonder  of  the  heathen  world. 
If  the  church  had  any  thing  whereof  to  boast,  it  was 
this.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  well-known  act  of 
the  deacon  of  the  church  at  Rome,  m  the  time  of 
the  emperor  Decius.  The  tyrant  demanded  that 
the  treasure  of  the  church  should  be  surrendered. 
The  deacon  required  one  day's  time  to  gather  it. 
In  that  time,  he  assembled  all  the  blind,  lame,  sick, 
and  poor,  that  were  supported  by  the  church,  and 
then  called  in  the  emperor,  and  said,  these  are  the 
treasures  of  the  church  I  In  the  time  of  Chrysostom, 
the  church  under  his  care  had  on  its  catalogue  of 
sick  and  poor,  three  thousand  regular  beneficiaries, 
besides  extraordinary  applications  every  day  for  as- 
sistance. 

Indeed,  so  glorious  and  impressive  was  the  robe 
of  Christian  charity  worn  by  the  primitive  church, 
that  Julian  the  apostate,  seeking  to  effect  in  liis  day 
a  resurrection  of  the  prostrate  heathen  institutions 
endeavored  to  put  this  robe  upon  paganism,  expect- 
ing that  it  would,  Uke  the  bones  of  Elisha,  give  life 
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to  the  dead.  Here  is  the  ever-memorable  testimony 
of  that  crafty  and  politic  emperor  :  "  Let  us  consider 
that  nothing  has  so  much  contributed  to  the  progress 
of  the  superstition  of  Christians,  as  their  charity  to 
strangers.  I  think  we  ought  to  discharge  this  obli- 
gation ourselves.  Establish  hospitals  in  everyplace. 
For  it  would  be  a  shame  for  us  to  abandon  our  poor, 
while  the  Jews  have  none,  and  the  impious  Galile 
ans  provide  not  only  for  their  own  poor,  but  also  for 
ours." 

CONCLUSION. 

Place,  now,  distinctly  before  the  mmd,  what,  if 
we  have  rightly  read  the  New  Testament,  the  Lord 
requires  of  you,  be  your  property  less  or  more.  It 
is,  that  you  shall  now  commence,  if  you  have  not 
already,  a  habit  of  setting  apart  a  poi'tioyi  of  your 
income  on  the  Sabbath,  or  at  other  stated  times,  for 
charitable  uses,  regulating  with  a  generous  heart  and 
a  good  conscience  the  amount  appropriated  by  the 
ability  wliich  God  shall  give  you.  Knowing  this  to 
be  a  plain  requirement  of  Christ,  can  you  hesitate  ? 
If  you  can,  you  are  not  able  to  say,  "  The  love  of 
Christ  constraineth  us."  Indeed,  what  right  of  choice 
have  you  in  the  case  ?  "Ye  are  not  your  own  :  ye 
are  bought  with  a  price,"  and  are  bound  to  "  glorify 
God,"  not  only  with  your  money,  but  with  "  youi 
body  and  your  spirit,  which  are  Lis."  "  Ye  are  bought 
with  a  price  " — "  not  with  corruptible  things,  as  sil- 
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ver  and  gold; but  with  the  precious  blood  of  Christ." 
Where  Christ  asks  your  silver,  he  has  given  his 
blood.  Do  you  realize  that  he  has  borne  the  curse 
for  you,  and  snatched  you  from  the  gates  of  hell  ? 
And  yet,  have  you  no  generous  emotions  when  he 
asks  for  these  gifts,  in  token  of  your  love  ?  Do  you 
forget  the  mercy  of  "  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who, 
though  he  was  rich,  yet  for  your  sakes  became  poor, 
that  ye  through  his  poverty  might  be  rich?"  And 
now  that  through  his  poverty  you  are  becoming  rich, 
or  think  you  are,  now  that  the  riches  of  his  grace 
begins  to  flow  in  upon  your  soul,  and  God  is  endow 
ing  you  with  the  Avealth  of  the  divine  nature,  and 
he  comes  to  you  in  the  person  of  his  poor,  and  asks 
for  a  portion  of  his  own  gifts  to  be  returned,  have  you 
a  heart  to  deny  him  ?  After  all  your  hopes  and  pi'o- 
fessions,  is  tliis  the  real  temper  of  your  mmd  ?  Look 
the  thing  in  the  face  again.  By  becoming  poor,  he 
has  made  you  rich  ;  and  in  his  poverty,  which  pleads 
in  the  mouth  of  his  poor,  he  asks  you  to  return  enough 
of  the  gifts  which  he  has  put  into  your  hand,  to  serve 
as  a  substantial  token  of  your  grateful  love.  And 
have  you  no  heart  to  give  it  ?  We  ask  you,  then, 
just  to  realize  what  is  the  state  of  your  heart.  Wc 
ask,  how  dwelleth  the  love  of  God  in  you  ?  Wc 
ask  you  to  reahze  with  whom  you  are  dealing,  and 
to  whom  he  will  say,  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  not  to 
one  of  the  least  of  these,  ye  did  it  not  to  me." 

Furthermore,  this  mode  of  consecrating  our  prop 
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erty  to  Christ  was  included  in  the  terms  of  our  oath 
of  allefriaiice,  or  surrender  to  hirn.  That  surrender 
included  all  that  we  are  and  have.  Any  thing  short 
of  this  would  not  bring  us  into  covenant  with  God. 
And  if  we  have  really  covenanted  with  him,  we 
stand  pledged  by  oath  to  make  such  a  use  of  our 
property.  And  as  far  as  we  are  commg  short  of  this, 
are  we  not  keeping  back  a  part  when  we  had  sworn 
to  devote  the  whole  ?  And  how  does  this  differ  from 
the  sin  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira  ? 

But  you  say,  perhaps,  that  the  great  body  of  pro- 
fessed Christians,  and  those  of  reputable  standing 
have  gone  through  life  without  any  such  rule  of  ac 
tion,  and  why  should  more  be  required  of  you  ?  "  The 
times  of  this  ignorance  God  winked  at."  A  veil  rest- 
ed upon  the  minds  of  most  respecting  this  matter ; 
but  the  views  of  the  Christian  world  are  in  the  pro- 
cess of  a  great  change.  As  new  enterprises  have 
been  thrown  upon  our  hands,  new  light  has  come 
into  our  minds.  We  now  begin  to  see  this  thing  as 
it  is,  and  are  now  without  the  excuse  which  our  fa- 
thers had.  AYe  are  in  a  state  of  transition  to  posi- 
tions of  purer  light  and  more  scriptural  benevolence  ; 
and  soon  the  church  will  look  upon  neglect  of  this 
rule  as  we  now  look  upon  preceding  ages,  that  for  a 
thousand  years  gave  scarcely  a  dollar  for  the  conver- 
sion of  heathen,  "VYe  trust  the  time  is  not  distant, 
when  the  professed  Christian  who  has  no  habit  and 
system  of  alms-giving,  will  be  regarded  in  the  church 
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as  the  miser  now  is  in  society.  This  living  to  one's 
self,  and  withholding  from  Christ,  will  be  as  odious 
as  is  now  the  trade  of  the  swindler. 

But  perhaps  some  will  still  say,  that  they  admit 
the  obligation  to  practise  a  generous  charity,  but 
they  hold  that  the  gospel  leaves  every  one  to  decide 
for  himself  how  much  he  ought  to  give ;  and  why 
not  let  each  one  decide  as  to  the  mode  of  giving  ? 
Why  insist  so  much  on  its  being  done  in  this  particu- 
lar way  ?  You  might  say  the  same  about  the  duty  ol 
Sabbath-keeping.  You  admit  the  obligation  to  preach 
and  hear  and  pray  and  praise  ;  but  why  insist  on  its 
being  done  on  that  particular  day?  We  could  in 
both  cases  give  many  reasons.  But  this  is  enough, 
that  God  has  commanded  it ;  and  the  command  to 
do  this  work  of  charity  on  the  Sabbath,  or  at  other 
stated  times,  is  as  explicit  as  the  command  to  keep  the 
Sabbath.  Some  individuals  might  devote  as  many 
hours  to  spiritual  exercises,  if  there  were  no  Sabbath ; 
and  some  individual  might  give  as  much  in  charity, 
if  there  were  no  law  requiring  this  stated  appropria- 
tion of  portions  of  income.  But  to  make  the  matter 
sure  vsdth  all,  divine  wisdom  has  made  this  appoint- 
ment ,  and  who  are  we,  that  we  set  it  aside  ? 
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SCRIPTURAL 
PLAN  OF  BENEVOLENCE 


CHAPTER-   I. 

PLAN  PRESCRIBED  IN   THE  BIBLE. 

Thoughtful  readers  cannot  but  observe  the  im- 
portance ascribed  in  the  Bible  to  acts  of  charity; 
the  boldness  with  which  the  inquirer  for  salvation 
is  commanded,  "  Sell  that  thou  hast,  and  give  to 
the  poor  ;"  the  preeminence  in  deadliness  assigned  to 
the  love  of  money  as  "  the  root  of  all  evil ;"  the  ear- 
nestness and  frequency  with  which  men  are  warned 
of  its  perils,  and  of  the  absolute  incompatibility  of 
serving  God  and  mammon  ;  the  elevation  given  to 
the  standard  of  benevolence,  "  Let  this  mind  be  in 
you,  which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus  ;"  and  the  vital 
connection  everywhere  implied  between  alms-giving 
and  the  highest  attainments  of  piety,  of  spiritual 
power,  and  spiritual  joy.  They  cannot  but  be  star- 
tled, sometimes,  with  the  apprehension  that  there  is 
a  strange  contrast  here  between  the  Bible  and  the 
church  ;  that  the  faithful  applying  of  scriptural  truth 
on  this  point,  might  make  many  a  professed  disciple 
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go  away,  like  the  young  ruler,  sorrowful,  or  cry,  as 
they  did  of  old  when  Christ  had  been  preaching  on 
this  very  subject,  "  Who  then  can  be  saved  ?"  And 
they  cannot  but  be  justified  in  inferring  that  this  very 
contrast  between  the  church  and  the  Bible  is  a  promi- 
nent cause  of  embarrassment  in  our  benevolent  en- 
tei*prises  ;  of  the  prevailing  worldhness  of  Christians ; 
the  limited  success  of  efforts  for  the  conversion  of 
souls  ;  the  fewness  of  those  who  enter  into  the  deep- 
est experience  of  the  spiritual  life  ;  and  the  absence 
of  that  rapidity  of  enlargement  and  energy  of  action 
which  marked  the  apostolic  church. 

But  the  Bible  not  only  teaches  the  importance  of 
charity,  it  lays  down  principles  systematizing  it.  To 
secure  its  divinely  appointed  prominence  in  advanc- 
ing the  enterprises,  the  piety,  the  power,  and  the 
blessedness  of  the  church,  it  is  necessary^  to  under- 
stand and  to  practise  the  divinely  appointed  plan  oi 
systematic  benevolence. 

"  Upon  the  first  day  of  the  week  let  every 
one  of  you  lay  by  him  in  store,  as  god  hath  pros- 
pered him." 

This  requires  that  charitable  appropriations  be 
systematic.  It  requires  some  plan,  deliberately  and 
prayerfully  adopted,  assessing  on  the  income  a  deter- 
minate proportion  for  charitable  purposes.  It  forbids 
giving  merely  from  impulse,  as  under  the  excitement 
of  an  eloquent  charity  sermon,  or  the  accidental  sight 
of  distress     It  forbids  giving  merely  at  random  what 
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happens  to  be  convenient.  It  transfers  the  control 
of  charity  from  the  capriciousness  of  sensibihty  and 
the  parsimony  of  convenience,  to  the  decisions  of  rea- 
son and  conscience.  It  regulates  impulse  by  princi- 
ple. It  brings  the'whole  subject  into  the  closet,  to 
be  determined  by  prayer  and  deliberation,  according 
to  the  rules  of  the  Bible,  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  the 
spirit  of  consecration  to  him.  In  carrying  mto  effect 
the  plan  thus  deliberately  adopted,  charitable  appro- 
priations will  enter  into  the  calculations  as  much  as 
the  necessary  expenditures  on  the  person,  the  family, 
or  the  business  ;  they  will  be  managed  with  as  sys- 
tematic exactness  as  any  branch  of  business ;  they 
may  with  advantage  be  as  regularly  booked.  A  line 
written  on  a  memorandum  of  his  charities,  kept  by  a 
systematic  giver  and  found  after  his  death,  suggests 
an  important  reason  for  keeping  such  a  record  :  "I 
keep  this  memorandum  lest  I  should  think  I  give 
more  than  I  do," 

They  who  obey  the  scriptural  rule  of  benevolence, 
do  not  ivait  to  be  solicited.  Like  the  impoverished 
but  liberal  Macedonians,  they  are  "  willing  of  them- 
selves." If  a  way  of  conveying  their  gifts  is  not 
at  hand,  they  seek  one  out,  as  Paul  describes  the 
]\Iacedonians  :  "  praying  us  with  much  entreaty  that 
we  would  receive  the  gift,  and  take  upon  us  the  fel- 
lowship of  the  ministering  to  the  saints."  Thus,  ac- 
cording to  the  inspired  plan,  the  urgent  solicitation  is 
not  on  the  part  of  the  agent  of  benevolence  to  draw 
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charity  from  the  giver,  but  on  the  givers*  part  to  find 
the  agent  to  receive  and  disburse  their  charities.  Let 
this  system  be  adopted,  and  the  funds  of  benevolent 
societies  would  flow  in  unsolicited,  and  the  expense 
of  collecting  agencies  would  cease. 

The  scriptural  rule  TQ(^\{ue?>  frequent  and  stated 
appropriations.  "  On  the  first  day  of  the  week,  let 
every  one  lay  by  him."  If  it  is  allowable  some- 
times to  depart  from  the  letter  of  tliis  law,  the 
spirit  of  it  must  be  regarded.  Having  adopted  his 
plan  of  giving,  the  giver  is  required  at  frequent  and 
stated  times  to  examine  his  income,  assess  on  it  the 
prescribed  proportion,  and  set  aside  the  amount  sa- 
cred to  benevolence.  His  appropriations  must  be 
frequent,  to  keep  pace  with  his  earnings  and  with 
the  constant  calls  of  benevolence ;  stated,  that  they 
may  not  be  forgotten.  This  is  inconsistent  with  giv- 
ing a  large  sum,  and  then  for  a  long  time  nothing, 
and  with  the  intention  of  giving  only  or  chiefly  at 
death.  .^ 

The  text  cited  requires  that  charities  be  propor- 
tionate to  the  income.  In  the  laws  regulating  the 
Jewish  tithes  and  offerings,  God  prescribed  precisely 
what  proportion  should  be  given.  This  was  prac 
ticable  in  a  system  of  laws  for  a  single  agricultural 
people,  among  whom  every  family  was  entitled  to 
an  inahenable  inheritance  in  the  soil ;  but  the  gos- 
pel, designed  for  all  nations  and  ages,  could  not  with 
equity  fix  the  precise  proportion.     And  it  fits  the  en- 
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tire  character  of  the  gospel — free  grace  from  God, 
free  love  from  man — to  leave  the  decision  of  this 
point  to  the  unconstrained  love  of  those  who  have 
freely  given  all  to  Christ ;  for  "  God  loveth  a  cheer- 
ful giver."  But  the  principle  by  wliich  the  pro- 
portion to  be  given  is  determined,  is  most  explicitly 
stated.  "  Let  every  one  lay  by  him  in  store,  as  God 
hath  prospered  hi?}i."  Nothing  can  satisfy  God's 
claim  less  than  a  consecration  to  benevolence  of  an 
amount  proportioned  to  the  prosperity  God  has  giv- 
en. Do  you  think  yourself  benevolent  because  you 
give  sometliing — much  ?  If  you  give  less  than  "  ac- 
cording as  God  hath  prospered  you,"  yours  is  but  the 
benevolence  of  Ananias  and  Sappliira. 

This  principle  of  proportionate  benevolence  is  re- 
peated m  various  forms  in  the  Bible.  "  If  any  man 
minister,  let  him  do  it  as  of  the  ability  that  God 
givetli."  "  As  every  man  hath  received  the  gift, 
even  so  minister  the  same  one  to  another,  as  good 
stewards  of  the  manifold  grace  of  God."  "  As  we 
have  opportunity,  let  us  do  good  unto  aU  men." 
'=1  am  debtor"  to  put  forth  benevolent  efforts  "as 
much  as  in  me  is."  "Honor  the  Lord  with  the 
first-fruits  of  all  thine  increase."  There  are  three 
points  in  this  requirement  of  benevolence  propor- 
tioned to  the  income. 

1.  All  77iiist  give.  "Let  evenj  one."  The  gos- 
pel does  not  release  the  poor  from  giving.  The 
smallest  income   can  pay  a  proportion.      Nothing 
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short  of  the  tota'  cessation  of  God's  gifts  can  exempt 
from  the  law,  "  As  God  hath  prospered  him."  The 
Macedonian  church  were  praised  for  giving  in  "their 
deep  poverty."  The  story  of  the  widow's  tv/o  mites 
settles  for  ever  the  acceptablencss  to  God  of  offerings 
from  the  poor.  And  one  dollar  thus  given,  has 
often  a  moral  power  greater  than  a  thousand.  The 
benevolence  of  Louisa  Osborn  the  colored  domestic, 
who,  from  the  wages  of  one  dollar  a  week,  paid 
twenty  dollars  a  year  to  educate  a  youth  in  Ceylon, 
as  it  has  been  brought  to  light  by  the  missionary 
who  witnessed  the  unusual  benefits  of  her  donation 
to  the  mission,  has  thrilled  the  hearts  of  American 
Christians.  The  widow's  two  mites,  which  were 
all  her  living,  lifted  to  the  gaze  of  the  universe  and 
illuminated  by  the  Saviour's  commendation,  have 
exerted  and  will  exert  a  power  which  no  mine  of  gold 
can  equal — as  if  a  dew-drop,  expending  its  whole 
being  to  refresh  one  tiny  flower,  had  been  trans- 
formed, as  it  exhaled  to  the  skies,  into  a  star,  and 
fixed  in  the  brightness  of  the  firmament  to  bless  the 
creation  for  ever. 

2.  Donations  should  increase  ivith  the  htcrease  of 
ability  to  give.  "As  God  hath  prospered  him." 
Tliis  requires  the  rich  to  give  proportionally  to  theii 
increasing  wealth,  though,  in  order  to  do  it,  they 
must  give  thousands  of  dollars  where  they  used  to 
give  one.  And  these  great  donations  are  not  to  be 
regarded  as  specially  praiseworthy,  more  than  small- 
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er  gifts  "wliich  cost  as  gi'eat  sacrifice  and  are  propor- 
tionally as  much.  In  both  cases  the  giver  has  but 
"  done  what  it  was  his  duty  to  do." 

3.  The  rich  must  give  a  larger  inoiportion  of 
their  income  than  the  'poor.  A  poor  widow  with  a 
helpless  family  cannot  give  a  tenth  of  her  earnings 
M-ithout  taking  bread  from  her  children.  Will  any 
imagine  that  a  man  M'ho  has  wealth,  or  even  a  com- 
petency, is  required  to  give  no  larger  a  proportion 
of  his  income  than  that  widow  ?  A  poor  laborer 
may  be  subjected  to  more  inconvenience  by  giving 
five  dollars,  than  a  man  of  wealth  by  givmg  five 
thousand.  Hence,  the  greater  a  man's  wealth,  the 
larger  must  be  the  proportion  of  mcome  which  he 
gives.  Hence  the  propriety  of  a  rule  adopted  by 
Mr.  N.  R.  Cobb,  a  merchant  of  Boston  :  to  give  from 
the  outset  one  quarter  of  the  net  profits  of  his  busi- 
ness ;  should  he  ever  be  worth  $20,000,  to  give  one 
half  of  the  net  profits  ;  if  worth  $30,000,  to  give 
three  quarters;  and  if  ever  worth  $50,000,  to  give 
all  the  profits.  This  resolution  he  kept  till  his 
death,  at  the  age  of  36,  when  he  had  already  acquired 
$50,000,  and  was  giving  all  his  profits. 

Different  individuals,  who  have  aimed  at  system- 
atic benevolence,  have  come  to  different  conclusions 
as  to  the  proportion  which  they  ought  to  give  ;  and, 
perhaps,  each  one  to  a  correct  conclusion,  in  his  par- 
ticular circumstances.  Zaccheus  gave  half  of  his 
goods  to  the  poor,  besides  restoring  fourfold  his  unjust 
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gains.  The  first  converts  at  Jerusalem,  to  meet  their 
peculiar  circumstances,  sold  their  possessions  and 
made  distribution  of  the  avails,  as  every  man  had 
need.  Paul  repeatedly  intimates  that  he  had  suf- 
ii3red  the  loss  of  all  things.  Others  have  adopted 
plans  similar,  in  the  main,  to  that  of  Mr.  Cobb,  al- 
ready cited.  Others,  after  paying  what  has  been 
needful  for  a  most  economical  support,  have  given  all 
their  income.  John  AVesley  is  an  example.  "  When 
his  income  was  £30  a  year,  he  lived  on  £28,  and 
gave  away  £2  ;  the  next  year  his  income  was  £60, 
and  still  living  on  £28,  he  had  £32  to  give.  The 
fourth  year  raised  his  income  to  £120,  and  steadfast 
to  his  plan,  the  poor  got  £92."  Others,  again,  have 
given  a  tenth  of  the  gross  amount  of  their  receipts. 

Such  is  the  scheme  of  Christian  beneficence  de- 
vised in  heaven  and  enjoined  by  inspired  wisdom. 
Let  every  man  consider  that  in  neglecting  it,  he  sets 
at  naught  the  authority  and  the  wisdom  of  God. 
Men  may  deride  it ;  and  so  it  is  written  of  one  oi 
our  Lord's  many  discourses  on  the  right  use  of  prop- 
erty, "  The  Pharisees,  ivho  icere  covetous,  heard  these 
things,  and  tiiey  derided  him." 
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CHAPTER   II. 

PRINCIPLES  WHICH  GUIDE    IN  REDUCING- 
THE   SCRIPTURAL  PLAN  TO  PRACTICE. 

AYe  now  suppose  that  the  child  of  God,  convinced 
that  the  foregoing  is  the  scriptural  plan  of  benefi- 
cence, has  retired  to  his  closet  solemnly  to  adopt  this 
plan,  and  to  determme  the  details  of  its  application 
to  himself.  We  direct  his  attention  to  three  princi- 
ples which  should  guide  him. 

1.  The  aim  of  all  business  must  be  to  glorify 
God.  This  aim  must  give  simphcity  and  imity  to 
the  entire  life.  Property  is  to  be  sought,  not  as  the 
chief  end,  but  as  a  means  of  doing  good.  The  Chris- 
tian is  not  to  ask,  "  What  part  of  my  income  shall  I 
consecrate  to  God's  service  ?"  By  the  very  act  of 
becoming  a  Christian,  he  consecrated  all  to  God's 
service  in  doing  good.  He  has  only  to  ask  what  part 
he  must  devote  to  this  particular  way  of  serving 
God — charitable  gifts — in  order  that  his  whole  prop- 
erty may  accomplish  most  for  God's  glory.  He  is 
to  remember,  that  the  same  principle  is  to  regulate 
every  step  in  the  conduct  of  business,  every  new  en- 
terprise, every  investment,  every  expenditure  ;  that 
he  is  not  at  liberty  to  appropriate  a  dollar  in  any 
way,  except  as  he  can  see  that  by  so  appropriatmg 
it  he  can  do  most  to  glorify  God.  He  is  not  to  think 
of  setting  aside  a  certain  proportion  for  God,  and  do- 
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ing  what  lie  pleases  with  the  rest ;  he  is  to  devote 
all  to  God's  service,  and  expend,  invest,  or  give  it,  in 
such  proportions  as  will  effect  most  for  that  end. 

The  law  of  systematic  benevolence,  therefore,  does 
not  forbid  spending  money  on  ourselves,  educating 
children,  laying  aside  something  for  the  future.  It 
does  not  forbid  acquiring  property;  we  may  make 
the  five  pounds,  ten.  We  are  even  required  so  to  do 
serving  God  in  the  act ;  "  not  slothful  in  business 
serving  the  Lord,"  But  no  act  of  acquiring  or  spend- 
ing money  can  be  justified,  unless  it  appears  that  by 
it  most  can  be  accomplished  for  God's  glory. 

The  Bible  everywhere  exhibits  business  as  wholly 
subservient  to  this  great  end.  "  Whether  ye  eat,  or 
drink,  or  whatsoever  ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of 
God."  ''  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God."  It 
teaches  that  Christians  are  stewards,  having  nothing 
but  the  talents  which  God  has  intrusted  to  them  to 
be  increased  for  him.  The  requirement,  "  Sell  that 
ye  have  and  give  alms,"^the  similar  direction  given 
by  Christ  to  the  young  ruler,  cannot  mean  less  than 
that  all  worldly  business  and  possessions  are  to  be 
entirely  subservient  to  doing  good. 

Benevolence,  then,  must  be  not  only  systematic, 
but  systematizing,  pervading  and  regulating  the  whole 
business  How  is  it  possible  to  be  seekmg  first  the 
kingdom  of  God,  when,  practically,  the  controlling 
aim  of  aU  the  transactions  of  business  is  to  make 
money ;   when  giving  to  the  treasury  of  the  Lord 
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is  only  occasional  and  secondary,  seldom  occupying 
the  thoughts ;  called  forth,  perhaps,  only  by  solicita- 
tion ;  trifling,  it  may  be,  in  amount ;  and  determined 
only  by  the  impulse  or  convenience  of  the  moment  ? 
It  is  as  if  the  steward  of  an  estate  should  devote  its 
income  to  liimself,  maldng  only  an  occasional  and 
trifling  gift  to  the  family  of  the  absent  owner,  nay, 
leaving  its  members  to  suffer  without  caring  for  their 
wants.  It  is  reversing  the  sentiment  of  the  humble 
suppliant,  "  The  dogs  eat  of  the  crumbs  which  fall 
from  their  master's  table,"  and  giving  the  crumbs  to 
the  master,  while  the  dogs  eat  at  the  table. 

In  view  of  this  principle,  let  the  Christian  decide 
what  part  of  his  income  the  promotion  of  God's  glory 
and  the  advancement  of  his  cause  require  liim  to  ex- 
pend on  himself  and  his  family,  what  part  to  invest, 
what  part  to  give. 

2.  The  Christian  will  recognize  the  duty  of  self- 
denial.  Does  he  say,  "  I  give  all  that  is  conven- 
ient ?"  This  language  has  widely  different  mean- 
higs  on  dilTerent  lips.  Some  do  not  find  it  convenient 
to  dispense  with  the  most  costly,  or  even  the  most 
hurtful  luxuries.  Some  do  not  find  it  convenient  to 
give  half  as  much  in  a  year  as  they  spend  on  a  sin- 
gle article  of  luxury,  or  in  the  indulgence  of  a  single 
pernicious  habit.  The  Bible  does  not  say,  "Do 
good  as  much  as  is  convenient,"  but,  "  as  much  as 
in  you  is."  The  necessity  of  self-denial  is  too  plainly 
revealed  to  allow  the  thought  that  the  scriptural 
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law  of  benevolence  can  be  obeyed  Avithout  it.  It  is 
not  only  reiterated  in  direct  commands,  but  is  woven 
into  all  the  inspired  teachings  respecting  the  Chris- 
tian life.  The  spirit  that  breathed  on  the  cross  is 
]iresented  as  the  spirit  which  must  breathe  through 
the  whole  church.  If  the  church  is  "the  body  ol 
Christ,"  Christ's  heart  beats  within  it,  sending  to  the 
remotest  limb  the  throbbings  of  its  own  love.  He 
who  is  not  thus  "  in  Christ,"  and  imbued  with  his 
self-sacrificing  love,  is  none  of  his.  The  Christian, 
then,  must  make  his  appropriations  to  charity  in  the 
spirit  which  says,  ""What  thnigs  were  gain  to  me, 
those  I  counted  loss  for  Christ." 

Here,  however,  every  Christian  is  left  to  the  decis- 
ion of  his  own  mind,  guided  by  the  rules  and  ani- 
mated by  the  love  of  Christ.  The  following  fact 
shows  Wesley's  practice:  "In  1775  the  Accountant- 
General  sent  him  a  copy  of  the  excise  order  for  the 
return  of  plate :  '  Rev.  sir,  as  the  commissioners  can- 
not doubt  but  you  have  plate  for  which  you  have 
hitherto  neglected  to  make  entry,  etc' — to  which  he 
wrote  this  memorable  answer  :  '  Su',  I  have  two  sil- 
ver tea-spoons  at  London,  and  two  at  Bristol.  This 
is  all  the  plate  which  I  have  at  present,  and  I  shall 
not  buy  any  more  while  so  many  around  me  want 
bread.'  "  Normand  Smith  of  Hartford,  deemmg  his 
house  too  expensive  to  be  consistent  with  his  rules  of 
Christian  benevolence,  determined  to  sell  it.  An  ac- 
count was  published  in  the  newspapers  a  few  years 
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since  of  a  man  who  lived  in  a  garret,  on  bread  and 
water,  that  he  might  have  the  more  to  give.  The 
writer  knows  a  minister  and  his  wife  who  hved 
without  many  of  the  comforts  of  life,  for  the  same 
o>>]ect.  Admit  that  some  have  gone  to  an  extreme. 
But  IS  not  this  nobler  and  more  acceptable  to  God, 
than  to  go  to  the  extreme  of  indulging  self,  without 
any  denial  ?  Aiad  where  one  goes  to  an  extreme  in 
this  direction,  are  thtre  not  thousands  in  the  church- 
es who  have  never  learned  by  experience  what  self- 
denial  is  ?  And  which  is  most  hke  Him  who  had 
not  where  to  lay  his  head?  As  to  the  extent  to 
which  self-denial  must  be  carried,  "let  every  man  be 
fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind;"  as  to  its  necessity 
to  full  compliance  w^ith  the  scriptural  rule  of  benev- 
olence, let  every  one  heed  the  Saviour's  words,  "  If 
any  man  will  come  after  me,  let  him  deny  himself." 
And  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  rich  are  not  excused 
from  the  duty,  nor  debarred  from  the  privilege,  more 
than  the  poor. 

3.  The  Christian  will  regard  his  charities,  how- 
ever great,  as  the  discharge  of  an  obligation.  The 
right  to  give  or  withhold  at  pleasure  belongs  to  God 
alone.  To  his  creatures  God  says,  "  Ye  are  not  your 
own  ;"  and  emphatically  to  his  ransomed  children, 
"Ye  are  not  your  own;  ye  are  bought  with  a  price." 
The  very  beginning  of  the  religious  life  is  an  act  of 
entire  consecration  to  God.  The  Christian's  profes- 
sion is  a  constant  proclamation  to  the  world,  that  the 

Zaclieus, 
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claim  of  Him  who  bought  hhn  with  his  blood,  covers 
his  estate,  his  faculties,  liis  all.  "What  hast  thou 
that  thou  didst  not  receive?"  Therefore,  ransomed 
sinner,  whatever  thou  givest,  thou  dost  but  "render 
unto  God  the  things  that  are  God's."  So  Paul  kU : 
"  I  am  debtor  both  to  the  Greeks  and  to  the  barbari- 
ans." But  why  a  debtor  rather  than  a  ^-iver  ?  Be- 
cause he  was  not  his  oAvn,  but  hought  with  a  price. 
So  are  we  all  debtors  to  the  igriorant,  the  wretched, 
and  depraved  of  whatever  nation ;  and  w^hen  we  pay 
into  the  Lord's  treasury  for  their  benefit,  must  say, 
"  Oh  Lord  our  God,  all  this  store  that  we  have  pre- 
pared Cometh  of  thine  hand,  and  is  all  thine  own." 
Hence  the  terrible  declaration  of  God — not  against 
those  who  gave  nothiug,  but  against  those  who  gave 
what  was  of  inferior  value — "Ye  have  robbed  God." 
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CHAPTER   III. 

DUTY  OF  SrSTEilATIC  BENEVOLENCE  INFER. 
RED  FROM  THE  NATURE  AND  MOTIVES  OL' 
PIETY. 

Piety  begins  with  a  change  of  heart.  The  great- 
er part  of  hfe  is  usually  occupied  with  the  acquisi- 
tion and  use  of  property,  A  change  of  heart,  if  real, 
cannot  leave  this  principal  part  of  life  unaffected. 
The  subject  of  it  must  be  expected  to  show  that  he 
has  found  a  more  valued  treasure  in  heaven  by  his 
new  aims  in  getting,  his  new  principles  in  using  the 
treasures  of  this  world.  If,  in  that  chief  part  of  life 
occupied  with  gaining  and  using  property,  the  pro- 
fessed subject  of  a  change  consisting  in  placing  the 
affections  on  things  above,  continue  to  show  the  same 
estimate  of  property  as  the  great  end  to  be  sought, 
the  same  eagerness  in  getting,  the  same  tenacity  in 
holding,  the  same  self-seeking  in  using  it,  need  it 
be  surprising  that  his  worldly  competitors  doubt  the 
reality  of  the  change?  Must  not  Christ  repel  such 
professors  with  his  own  searching  question,  "  What 
do  ye  more  than  others  ?"  There  is  nothing  less 
than  absurdity  in  the  idea  of  a  change,  in  which  the 
man  becomes  "a  new  creature  in  Christ,"  in  which 
"old  things  are  passed  away,  behold,  all  things  are 
become  new,"  which  yet  does  not  carry  a  new  spirit 
through  the  business  and  consecrate  the  property  as 
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well  as  the  heart  to  God — in  which  the  theory  is 
all  for  the  glory  of  God  ;  the  practice,  all  for  making 
money. 

Religion  is  love.  And  love  is  active.  It  is  as  nat- 
ural for  love  to  act  beneficently,  as  for  a  fountain  to 
flow,  or  a  star  to  shine ;  and  its  action  is  ungrudging, 
unstinted,  delighting  in  toil  for  the  loved  object. 
Witness,  for  iirstance,  the  toils  of  parental  love. 
Can  love  to  God  and  man  be  the  very  essence  of  the 
character,  wliile  beneficent  efforts  are  left  to  hazard, 
crowded  into  the  by-corners  of  life,  supplied  by  chip- 
pings  and  remnants?  Can  love  control  the  heart, 
and  not  control  the  action  of  the  life  ? 

Christians  are  laborers  together  ivith  God.  God 
is  always  giving :  if  we  labor  with  him,  we  must  la- 
bor in  his  work ;  we  must  give.  God  is  love  ;  if  we 
labor  with  him,  we  must  labor  in  the  work  of  love. 
God  would  form  us  into  his  likeness ;  to  this  end,  we 
are  no  sooner  brought  into  his  kingdom,  than  we  are 
put  to  doing  his  work.  In  revealing  his  will  by  in- 
spired men,  in  the  conversion  of  every  soul,  in  the 
whole  work  of  spreaduig  the  gospel  through  the 
world,  we  discover  this  sublime  partnership  in  labor 
between  God  and  his  children. 

Behold,  then,  believer,  your  sublime  position,  work- 
ing with  God  in  delivering  the  world  from  ruin.  To 
reclaim  men  to  holiness  is  God's  great  work ;  to  it 
he  has  moulded  his  plans,  and  for  it  ordered  his  prov- 
idence, since  time  began.     May  you  be  a  laborer  with 
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God,  and  make  that  secondary  which  he  rej^ards  as 
first ;  pursue  Mithout  plan,  energy,  or  steadfastness, 
the  object  which  he  seeks  with  a  steadfastness  which 
knows  no  abatement,  a  zeal  which  spares  no  sacri- 
fice, an  outpouring  of  treasure  which  arithmetic  can- 
not  calculate  ?  A  laborer  with  God,  and  yet  that 
object  to  which  with  him  the  destiny  of  nations  and 
the  movements  of  heavenly  hosts  are  subordinate,  be 
^vitli  you  secondary  to  money-getting,  to  furniture, 
equipage — a  mere  appendix  to  business  ?  Let  the 
great  fact  possess  your  soul  with  the  fulness  which 
its  reality  demands,  that  you  are  a  laborer  together 
with  God,  and  you  will  lose  sight  of  self  in  the  gi-eat- 
ness  of  man's  salvation,  and  mstead  of  beneficence 
bemg  an  appendix  to  business,  business  itself  wdll 
become  but  a  means  of  beneficence. 

The  cross  of  Christ  urges  to  systematic  benevo- 
lence. "Ye  know  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  that  though  he  was  rich,  yet  for  your  sakes 
he  became  poor,  that  ye  through  his  poverty  might 
be  rich."  This  is  one  of  the  most  touchmg  appeals 
to  Christ's  sufierings.  Yet  Paul  wrote  it  expressly 
as  a  motive  for  taking  up  a  charitable  collection  at 
Corinth.  This  beautiful  sentiment  in  such  a  con- 
nection may  seem  sadly  out  of  place  to  those  who 
are  wont  to  regard  a  charitable  collection  as  an  an- 
noyance ;  but  it  shows  the  apostolic  view  of  the 
connection  of  this  duty  with  all  that  is  sublime  and 
afiecting  in  the  cross  of  Christ. 
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The  peculiar  motive  of  Christianity  is  expressed 
in  the  affecting  words  so  often  on  the  lips  of  Jesus, 
'•  For  my  sake."  "  Blessed  are  ye  when  men  shall 
revile  you,  and  persecute  you,  for  my  sake" — "hated 
of  all  men  for  my  sake" — "hath  left  houses  and 
lands  for  my  sake" — "  loseth  his  life  for  my  sake." 
He  presents  this  motive  as  effectual  to  induce  the 
greatest  sacrifices,  even  of  property  and  life.  And  it 
would  seem  that  a  sinner,  pardoned  through  Christ's 
blood,  could  not,  for  very  shame,  lift  his  eye  to  meet 
the  melting  look  of  his  dying  Saviour,  if  he  felt  not 
the  overcoming  power  of  that  appeal — if  he  could 
net,  hke  the  apostle,  say,  "I  take  pleasure  in  infirm- 
ities, in  reproaches,  in  necessities,  in  persecutions,  in 
distresses,  for  Christ's  sake."  "  AYhat  things  were 
gain  to  me,  those  I  count  loss  for  Christ." 

In  a  world  so  intensely  selfish,  it  was  needful  that 
the  cross  of  the  divine  Redeemer,  sacrificing  himself 
to  save  transgressors,  should  stand  in  the  centre  of 
the  plan  of  salvation  :  the  first  object  which  greets 
the  eye  of  the  convert,  and  the  last  which  cheers  the 
dying  saint ;  the  source  of  the  Christian's  hope  and 
strength  through  all  his  warfare,  his  joy  on  earth, 
and  the  anticipated  theme  of  his  everlasting  song — 
that  the  great  lesson  of  self-denying,  all-consecrating 
benevolence  may  always  be'  before  the  view — that 
with  eveiy  look  at  the  bleeding  Author  of  salvation, 
may  fall  on  the  soul,  with  an  eloquence  too  deep  for 
words,  the  admonition,  "  Forasmuch  as  Christ  hath 
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sufTered  for  us  in  the  flesh,  arm  yourselves  likewise 
with  the  same  miud;"  "he  that  saith  he  abideth  in 
Christ,  ought  himself  also  so  to  walk  even  as  he 
walked." 

If  God  himself  were  in  our  circumstances,  how 
would  he  measure  his  eHbrts  for  the  good  of  men  ? 
Receive  the  answer  in  the  conduct  of  Christ,  "God 
manifest  in  the  flesh."  He  would  sacrifice  his  riches 
and  lay  aside  his  glory;  he  would  consume  all  the 
energies  of  his  earthly  existence ;  he  would  lay  down 
his  mortal  life,  to  do  them  good.  The  first  promise  of 
the  arch-deceiver  was,  "Ye  shall  be  as  gods" — ye 
shall  become  so  by. gratifying  self.  Christ  has  uttered 
the  same  promise,  "  Ye  shall  be  partakers  of  the  di- 
vine nature  ;"  but  ye  shall  become  so  by  denying  self. 
"Gratify  self,  get,  and  ye  shall  be  as  gods,"  is  Sa- 
tan's lie.  "  Deny  self,  give,  and  ye  shall  be  partak- 
ers of  the  divine  nature,"  is  Christ's  truth.  Satan 
has  blinded  mankind  by  this  lie,  so  that  they  look 
for  bliss  and  exaltation  only  by  getting;  Christ  over- 
turns this  whole  scheme,  and  teaches  to  find  godlike 
bliss  and  exaltation  by  giving.  This  is  godlike  in 
man,  to  sacrifice  self  for  the  good  of  others.  That 
was  the  highest  elevation  of  human  nature  when  it 
was  lifted  on  the  cross  in  the  blood  of  its  own  agony 
for  man's  redemption ;  then  human  nature  was  ex- 
alted to  participate  in  the  sublimest  of  all  the  dis- 
plays of  God's  glory.  And  there  is  no  elevation  of 
man  to  the  godlike,  except  as  he  is  elevated  to  the 
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spirit  of  the  cross.  Who  then  can  imagine  that  ho 
has  been  made  by  regeneration  a  partaker  of  the 
divine  nature,  if  he  does  not  systematically  devote 
of  his  choicest  treasures,  as  God  hath  prospered  him, 
for  the  good  of  men.  And  how  Uttle  even  that  gift 
appears  in  the  light  of  the  cross ;  how  little  in  con- 
trast with  the  offerings  of  many  who  have  laid  down 
their  lives  for  Christ's  sake  ! 

Thus  systematic  benevolence,  instead  of  being  an 
isolated  and  uninteresting  topic,  is  seen  to  be  a  duty 
based  on  the  very  nature  of  piety,  and  enforced  by  its 
most  affecting  mo1;ives. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

SUPERIOR  EFFICIENCY  OF  SYSTE^IATIC  BE- 
NEVOLEXCE  IN  PROVIDIN&  FUNDS  FOR 
BENEVOLENT  ENTERPRISES. 

kjYSTE.M  always  i:)romote?,  efficiency.  What  would 
become  of  a  man's  worldly  business,  if  he  managed 
it  without  system,  never  executing  a  plan  or  making 
an  investment  till  sohcited,  and  abandoning  labor  to 
the  control  of  impulse  or  convenience  ?  And  can  he 
hope  for  any  better  results  from  a  like  disregard  of 
system  as  a  steward  of  God  ?  From  such  lack  of 
order,  what  but  embarrassment  and  failure  can  result 
to  the  enterprises  of  benevolence  ?  And  what  shall 
we  say  of  those  professors  of  Christ's  religion  who 
show  so  thorough  an  understanding  of  the  necessity 
of  system  in  worldly  business,  so  utter  a  neglect  of 
it  in  their  contributions  to  benevolence  :  who  are  full 
of  forethought  and  anxious  calculation  to  realize  the 
utmost  of  worldly  acquisition  ;  deliberate  and  far- 
sighted  in  planning,  cautious  m  executing,  lynx-eyed 
to  discern  an  opportunity  of  gain,  exact  to  the  last 
fraction  in  their  accounts,  but  heedless  and  planless 
in  all  they  do  for  charity  ?  Yerily,  "  the  children  of 
this  world  are  wiser  in  their  generation  than  the 
children  of  light;"  but  "the  children  of  light"  show 
no  lack  of  that  wisdom,  till  they  come  to  use  prop- 
erty for  the  benefit  of  others  than  themselves. 
9 
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Systematic  benevolence  will  usually  dispose  the 
giver  to  increase  his  conti'ibutions.  If  a  man  gives 
w^ithout  system,  he  will  commonly  give  too  little. 
Under  tlie  halloAved  influences  of  the  closet,  let  him 
estimate  the  claims  of  a  world  lying  in  wickedness, 
and  the  means  of  benevolence  with  which  God  has 
blessed  him ;  let  him  ponder  v/hat  amount  of  charity 
would  be  acceptable  to  God  and  is  demanded  by  the 
love  of  Christ ;  and  it  will  be  strange  if  he  is  not  con- 
vinced that  he  ought  to  increase  his  donations. 

It  is  more  convenient  to  set  apart  money  for  char- 
ity in  frequent  instalments.  He  who  neglects  to  pro- 
vide for  his  charities  until  the  call  for  them  is  made, 
may  find  it  inconvenient  or  impossible  to  raise  at  the 
time  the  one  dollar,  or  the  hundred  dollars,  or  what- 
ever sum  it  is  his  duty  to  give.  But  had  he  set 
apart  a  proportion  from  his  earnings  as  they  were 
received,  he  would  not  be  incommoded  by  giving  the 
sum  required.  Persons  even  in  the  most  moderate 
circumstances,  adoptiiig  the  practice  of  systematic 
benevolence,  are  often  surprised  at  the  amount  they 
can  give  without  serious  inconvenience. 

System  will  enlarge  the  amount  of  money  expend- 
ed in  beneficence  hij  being  a  barrier  against  the 
temptations  of  selfishness.  Many  a  man  means  to 
answer  the  calls  of  charity,  but  does  not  weekly  or 
monthly  set  apart  a  specific  sum  as  sacred  to  the 
Lord.  Hence,  when  he  sees  some  tempting  article 
of  luxury,  having  by  him  unappropriated  the  money 
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which  should  have  been  the  Lord's,  he  buys  it ; 
when  some  tempting,  though  perhaps  hazardous  in- 
vestment presents,  having  the  money  by  him  unap- 
propriated, he  invests  it.  Thus,  through  lack  of  sys- 
tem, many  sums  in  the  purses  even  of  the  benevo- 
lent are  turned  aside  from  the  Lord's  treasury.  Self- 
interest  has  the  advantage  in  being  beforehand  and 
having  constant  access  to  our  hearts.  Systematic 
charity  helps  to  put  the  interest  of  Christ's  cause  on 
an  equal  footing. 

System  prevents  yielding  to  second  thoughts  and 
withholdmg  a  purposed  charity.  Many  a  man,  under 
the  influence  of  a  charity  sermon,  or  of  the  teachings 
of  conscience,  or  of  the  sight  of  distress,  purposes  in 
his  heart  to  give  a  certain  amount.  As  the  subject 
first  strikes  his  unbiassed  judgment,  such  an  amount 
seems  not  too  large  for  the  urgency  of  the  case  and 
his  own  means.  But  selfishness  steps  in  and  argues 
the  point ;  it  presents  to  the  man  his  various  wants, 
and  pretty  soon  convinces  him  that  the  purposed  sum 
is  quite  too  much  ;  then,  forgetting  Paul's  injunction, 
"Every  man,  according  as  he  purposeth  in  his  heart, 
so  let  him  give,"  he  gives  little  or  nothing.  But  let 
a  man  have  a  fixed  plan,  in  accordance  with  which 
he  consecrates  a  fixed  proportion  to  the  Lord  as  reg- 
ularly as-  he  meets  his  notes  when  they  fall  due,  or 
pays  the  expenses  of  his  family,  and  the  matter  is 
settled.  Here  is  a  breastwork  by  God's  grace  im- 
pregnable against  all  the  pleading  of  selfishness. 
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System  increases  the  contributions  by  making  it 
more  'plea?>ant  to  give.  When  a  man  has  no  sys- 
tem of  charity,  every  call  to  give  is  miprovided  for  : " 
if  he  comply,  he  must  give  from  money  which  he 
was  expecting  to  spend  otherwise  ;  it  is  so  much 
taken  from  what  he  had  reckoned  his  own ;  it  seems 
so  much  dead  loss.  Hence,  ever}''  donation  chafes 
him ;  he  is  tempted  to  make  it  as  small  as  possible  ; 
giving  comes  to  be  surrounded  in  his  mmd  with  un- 
pleasant associations ;  he  often  looks  back  with  re- 
gret, when  he  gives  any  thing,  that  he  gave  so  much ; 
and  the  call  of  charity  becomes  repulsive.  But  when 
he  systematizes  his  charities  and  at  stated  times  sets 
apart  to  benevolence  a  sum  proportioned  to  his  in- 
come, he  no  longer  reckons  that  consecrated  money  as 
his  owai,  or  depends  on  it  for  the  supply  of  any  want 
W'hen  the  call  of  charity  is  heard,  he  is  not  obliged  to 
take  from  what  he  had  reckoned  his  own,  but  from 
what  was  already  consecrated  to  the  Lord.  He  can 
give  both  largely  and  jjheerfully,  and  with  no  draw- 
back from  the  blessedness  of  doing  good. 

System  removes,  many  common  excuses  of  selfish- 
ness for  "withholding  more  than  is  meet:"  "I  have 
lately  given  to  another  cause ;"  "I  give  as  much 
as  convenient;"  "I  have  so  many  expenses;"  "I 
give  as  much  as  others." 

System  increases  the  amount  of  charities  hy  form- 
ing habits  of  benevolence.  From  earhest  life,  habits 
of  gaining   and   using   money   for  self  have   been 
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strengthening,  and  these  consoUdated  habits  have 
never  been  overcome.  Even  in  the  church  the  cov- 
etous use  of  property  is  too  generally  the  habit,  the 
benevolent  use  of  it  only  an  occasional  act.  And  it 
is  but  dimly  apprehended  that  the  gospel  requires  it 
■■o  be  otherwise.  Hence,  the  gifts  of  the  church  are 
exceedingly  stinted.  To  remedy  this  evil,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  make  the  beneficent  use  of  property  the  habit 
of  the  Christian's  life,  and  thus  turn  to  the  advantage 
of  Christ's  cause  that  law  of  habit  which  has  been  all 
against  it.  To  do  this,  there  must  be  systematic  be- 
nevolence. It  were  the  extreme  of  folly  to  think  of 
subduing  these  consolidated  habits  by  desultory  ef- 
forts— to  send  up  now  and  then  a  platoon  of  light 
troops  agamst  these  most  massive  and  well-appointed 
fortifications  of  selfishness.  We  must  approach  them 
by  v.'ell-concerted,  persevering  siege,  till  they  fall  into 
our  hands  and  the  guns  are  turned  against  the  foe. 
Mere  occasional,  unsystematized  donations  scarcely 
make  a  perceptible  impression  in  subduing  selfish  and 
forming  benevolent  habits.  But  when  beneficence 
is  systematized,  the  habit  of  doing  good  is  formed,  it 
moulds  the  whole  life,  it  becomes  second  nature,  and 
shows  in  all  its  results  its  efficacious  vigor. 

These  considerations  shov/  the  duty  of  Christian 
parents  to  train  their  children  to  the  habit  of  system- 
atically making  a  benevolent  use  of  money. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  the  way  of  ob- 
taining an  increase  of  funds,  is  found  in  another  influ- 
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ence  of  this  same  law  of  habit.  Of  those  who  con- 
tribute regularly  to  particular  causes,  and  thus  have 
made  an  approach  to  system,  a  large  portion  are  in 
the  habit  of  giving  from  year  to  year  about  the  same 
sum.  The  same  twenty -five  cents,  the  same  dollar, " 
or  five  dollars,  stands  from  year  to  year  against  their 
names.  The  wants  of  benevolent  enterprises  in- 
crease, the  property  of  the  giver  increases,  but  the 
contribution  is  stereotyped.  The  attempt  to  increase 
this  amount  breaks  up  their  settled  habits  of  thought 
and  action.  They  have  never  thought  that  perhaps 
Christ  requires  a  revision  of  their  whole  plan  of  be 
nevolence.  The  adoption  of  the  divine  plan  of  fre- 
quent and  proportionate  appropriations  would  remove 
this  difficulty. 

It  must  be  added,  that  systematic  benevolence  may 
be  expected  by  God's  blessing  to  increase  the  giver's, 
meayn  of  usefulness.  But  this  thought  will  be  re- 
served for  a  more  extended  exammation  in  another 
chapter. 

In  these  various  ways  the  scriptural  system  increas- 
es the  funds  of  benevolence.  Yrere  it  universally 
adopted  by  the  churches,  nothing  but  the  experiment 
would  show  how  immense  would  be  the  resulting 
increase.  Without  expense  of  collecting  agencies, 
thousands  in  the  churches  who  now  give  nothing, 
would  begin  to  give ;  and  a  permanent  and  growing 
increase  would  be  realized  a',  once  from  those  who 
have  given  occasionally.     Then  would  the  channels 
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of  benevolence  be  like  "the  river  of  God  wliieh  is 
full  of  water,"'  and  the  waters  of  lile  issuing  from 
the  sanctuary  with  their  healing  power,  would  flow 
as  the  prophet  saw  in  vision,  ever  swelling  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth. 

The  following  facts  confirm  the  argument  of  this 
chapter.  In  1844,  Rev.  Dr.  Baird  received,  in  two 
payments,  thirty-eight  dollars  for  some  benevolent 
cause,  from  "  one  of  the  poor  disciples  of  Jesus ;"  in 
acknowledging  which  he  says,  "  The  donor  of  it 
commenced  giving,  in  a  strictly  systematic  manner, 
the  tenth  part  of  all  the  money  which  he  earned 
from  the  time  of  his  conversion,  and  through  God's 
blessing  he  has  been  enabled  to  give  sums  from  time 
to  time,  to  many,  if  not  all  the  great  enterprises  for 
building  up  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord,  varying  from 
five  to  twenty-five  dollars." 

There  is  a  farmer  in  one  of  the  retired  mountain 
towns  of  Massachusetts,  who  began  business  on  his 
farm  in  1818,  being  six  hundred  dollars  in  debt.  He 
began  with  the  determination  to  pay  the  debt  in  six 
years,  in  equal  instalments,  and  to  give  all  his  net 
income,  if  any  remained,  above  those  instalments. 
The  income  of  the  first  year,  however,  was  expended 
in  purchasing  stock  and  other  necessaries  for  his  farm. 
In  the  six  next  years  he  paid  ofi'  the  debt,  and  hav- 
ing abandoned  the  intention  of  ever  being  any  richer, 
he  has  ever  since  given  his  entire  income,  after  sup- 
porting his  family  and  thoroughly  educating  his  six 
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children.  During  all  this  period  he  has  lived  with 
the  strictest  economy,  and  every  thing  pertaining  to 
his  house,  tahle,  dress,  and  equipage  has  been  in  the 
most  simple  style ;  and  though  he  has  twice  been  a 
member  of  the  state  senate,  he  conscientiously  re 
tains  this  simplicity  in  his  mode  of  life.  The  farm 
is  rocky  and  remote  from  the  village,  and  liis  whole 
property,  real  and  personal,  would  not  exceed  in 
value  three  thousand  dollars.  Yet  sometimes  he  has 
been  enabled  to  give  from  $200  to  $300  in  a  year. 

Let  it  be  further  considered  in  this  connection, 
that  S07ne  feasible  plan  of  enlarging  the  funds  of 
benevolence  must  be  adopted,  in  order  to  realize  the 
hopes  of  the  churches  from  their  missionary  enter- 
prises. This  is  apparent  from  the  difficulty  of  sus- 
taining these  enterprises  on  their  present  scale.  This 
deficiency  is  not  owing  to  a  want  of  means  in  the 
church.  There  is  money  in  profusion  for  railroads, 
manufactories,  any  enterprise  which  promises  a  re 
turn  to  self  But  whe^e  is  the  money  for  the  Lord  ? 
"The  great  current  of  Christian  property  isas  yet 
undiverted  from  its  worldly  channel.  The  scanty 
rills  of  charity  which  at  present  water  the  garden 
of  the  Lord,  and  the  ingenuity  and  eflbrt  employed 
to  brmg  them  there,  compared  with  the  almost 
undiminished  tide  of  selfish  expenditure  which  still 
holds  on  its  original  course,  remind  one  of  the  slen- 
der rivulets  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  East  raise 
from  a  river  by  mechanical   force,   to  water  their 
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thirsty  gardens ;  the  mighty  current  meanwhile, 
without  exliibiting  any  sensible  diminution  of  its 
waters,  sweeping  on  in  its  ample  and  ancient  bed." 

The  aggregate  of  gifts  from  its  members  to  the 
church  was  probably  larger  in  the  times  of  its  great 
est  corruption  than  now.  When  it  was  believed  that 
salvation  might  be  bought  by  charity,  w^ealth  from 
the  poor  and  the  rich  was  lavished  on  churches  and 
monasteries.  But  as,  in  the  advance  of  the  Refor- 
mation, charities  with  tliis  motive  have  ceased,  the 
churches  have  failed  adequately  to  bring  in  the  gifts 
of  gratitude  and  love  in  their  stead.  It  should  make 
the  ears  of  him  that  heareth  it  to  tingle,  that  in  this 
boasted  age  of  progress,  this  nineteenth  century,  less 
is  probably  bestow^ed  in  charity  by  the  Protestant 
churches  to  spread  the  true  gospel  through  the  world, 
than  was  given  m  the  darkest  ages  to  heap  up  the 
treasures  of  the  church  of  E,ome — that  the  love  of 
Christ  constrains  to  less  valuable  gifts  than  the  arts 
and  deceptions  of  a  corrupt  priesthood. 

But  the  church  is  aiming  at  the  conversion  of  the 
world.  It  is  plain  as  sunhght  that  the  world  cannot 
be  supplied  with  the  means  of  grace  without  an 
immense  enlargement  of  these  operations.  It  was 
this  contrast  between  the  greatness  of  the  enterprise 
which  Christians  profess  to  prosecute,  and  the  little- 
ness of  the  means  wliich  they  devote  to  it,  that  Avrung 
from  the  godly  Abeel  the  exclamation  respecting  our 
missionary  work,   "  If  the  great  God  could  despise 
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his  creatures,  it  would  be  despicable  in  liis  sight." 
There  must  be  some  way  devised  of  realizing  such 
enlargement,  if  the  world  is  to  be  converted.  Nor 
is  the  expectation  of  realizing  it  vain.  The  scrip- 
tural system  of  benevolence,  generally  adopted,  would 
realize  it  without  embarrassment  to  the  church. 

Let  it  also  be  considered,  that  when  God  by  his 
provideiice  proclaims,  "  Behold,  I  have  set  before  you 
an  open  door,"  "  he  openeth,  and  no  man  shutteth  " 
Then,  if  his  church  will  enter,  no  obstacles  or  opposi- 
tion can  prevent  her  triumph.  But  if  liis  people 
will  not  enter,  presently  the  door  is  shut ;  and  "  he 
shutteth,  and  no  man  openeth."  Ages  may  pass  be- 
fore, in  the  revolving  cycles  of  his  providence,  he  will 
open  it  again.  And  when  thus  shut,  the  costliest 
labors  of  his  church  are  labors  where  God  is  not. 
One  day  God  opens  Canaan  to  the  Israelites  and 
urges  them  to  go  up,  assuring  them  that  the  Anaks 
and  the  cities  walled  and  great  shall  not  retard  them. 
They  will  not  go.  N^xt  day  they  are  all  eagerness 
to  go,  but  the  door  is  shut ;  the  pillar  of  cloud 
moves  not — they  go  up  only  to  perish  before  tiieir 
foes.  All  history  demonstrates  this  principle — de- 
monstrates, that  as  we  must  follow  God's  movements 
in  the  circling  seasons,  would  we  reap  in  harvest ;  so, 
in  the  enterprises  of  benevolence,  we  must  not  faU 
behmd  the  workings  of  his  providence,  would  wtj 
achieve  success.  When  God  in  his  own  spring-timo 
drives  the  ploughshare  through  the  nations,  as  with 
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siicli  startling  energy  he  of  late  has  done,  then  must 
his  people  cast  in  the  seed  of  truth ;  lest,  neglecting 
it,  they  be  compelled  to  fruitless  toil  till  another 
spring-time  returns.  And  when  the  time  is  come  to 
Eet  the  fore-front  of  liberty  and  Christianity  face  to 
face  with  the  hoary  forms  of  Asiatic  despotism  and 
idolatry — when  God  reveals  from  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  the  treasure  which  he  had  kept  hid  for  this 
very  juncture,  and  calls  a  population  together  from 
every  land,  and  a  nation  is  born  in  a  day — then  must 
his  church  bind  the  new-born  state  with  the  sweet 
influences  of  religion,  and  guide  it  to  the  advance- 
ment of  piety  in  the  earth,  or  it  will  lift  its  young 
and  giant  energies  to  smite  her.  God's  providence 
never  stands  still.  His  church  must  moA^e  Avith  it, 
if  she  would  move  effectively — if  even  she  Avould 
avoid  disaster.  Hence,  the  necessity  of  adopting 
some  mode  of  increasing  promptly  and  efficiently  the 
contributions  of  the  church,  so  as  to  improve  at  once 
the  precious  opportunities  which  God  opens. 

It  only  remains  to  add,  that  the  j^rojoJiecies  foretell 
that,  in  accomplishing  the  renovation  of  the  world, 
an  increase  of  appropriations  to  God's  treasury,  liko 
what  has  been  urged,  v/ill  take  place.  "  The  daugh- 
ter of  Tyre  shall  be  there  with  a  gift ;  the  rich 
among  the  people  shall  entreat  thy  favor."  "  The 
wealth  of  all  the  heathen  round  about  shall  be  gath- 
ered together,  gold,  and  silver,  and  apparel,  in  great 
abundance.     In  that  day  shall  there  be  upon  tho 
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bells  of  the  horses,  Holiness  to  the  Lord."  "  Sure- 
ly the  isles  shall  Avait  for  me,  and  the  ships  of  Tar- 
shish  first,  to  bring  thy  sons  from  far,  their  silver 
and  their  gold  with  them,  to  the  Holy  One  of  Israel." 
•'  I  will  shake  all  nations,  and  the  Desire  of  all  na- 
tions shall  come.  The  silver  is  mine,  and  the  gold 
is  mine,  sailh  the  Lord."  Psalm  45  :  12  ;  Zechariah 
14  :  14,  20  ;  Isaiah  60  :  9  ;  Haggai  2  :  7,  8. 

Thus  the  necessities  of  benevolent  societies,  the 
claims  of  a  ruined  world,  the  indications  of  Provi- 
dence, and  the  predictions  of  the  Bible,  unite  in  de- 
manding a  great  increase  of  benevolent  contributions. 
These  contributions,  as  now  usually  conducted,  war- 
rant no  hope  of  realizing  this  increase.  But  the 
general  adoption  of  the  scriptural  plan  of  frequent, 
systematic,  and  proportionate  charities,  will  easily 
meet  the  demand. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

Q^ENDENCiT  OF  SYSTEMATIC  BENE  YOLENC 12 
TO  SECURE  GOD'S  BLESSING  ON  BUSINESS, 
AND  TO  ENLARGE   THE   MEANS  OF   GIVING. 

This  is  a  subject  of  difficulty,  yet  of  importance. 
There  is  danger  of  extravagant  theories  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other,  of  an  unbelief  which  shuts  God 
out  of  the  daily  business,  and  practically  denies  that 
"godliness  has  the  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is." 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  systematic  benevo- 
lence will  insure  wealth.  Wealth  is,  in  God's  judg- 
ment, too  cheap  a  gift  to  be  made  the  reward  of  his 
servants. 

"Wealth  on  the  vilest  often  is  bestowed, 
To  show  its  vileness  in  the  sight  of  God." 

Multiplied  as  are  God's  warnings  of  the  dangers 
attending  wealth  and  the  love  of  it,  and  his  exhorta- 
tions to  set  the  afiections  above,  it  w^ould  be  prepos- 
terous to  suppose  that  he  oflers  wealth  as  the  reward 
of  obedience — the  gratificatioii  of  cupidity  as  the  re- 
ward for  denying  it.  And  he  w^hose  heart  is  on  a 
better  portion,  whose  longings  for  God  and  holiness 
forbid  his  finding  satisfaction  with  any  thing  less 
than  being  with  God  and  like  him,  would  feel  it  the 
bitterest  mockery  to  be  turned  off  with  the  promise 
of  riches  as  his  reward. 

But  there  are  various  tvays  in  ivhich  systematic 
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henejicence  tends  to  2yromote  prosperity .  It  promotes 
industry,  ejiergy,  and  enterprise.  The  man  has 
placed  before  himself  a  lofty  object,  suited  to  draw 
out  all  his  energies.  Henceforth  he  is  no  trifler,  but 
an  earnest  man,  sharing  in  the  very  sentiments  of 
earth's  purest  and  greatest  ones.  The  grand  idea  of 
toiling  to  rescue  the  world  from  sin  never  mastered 
a  man's  soul  without  enlarging  it,  without  stimulat- 
ing all  his  faculties  to  unprecedented  vigor,  unfolding 
resources  not  imagined  to  be  in  him,  and  producing  a 
concentration  and  perseverance  of  action,  which  can- 
not fail  of  realizing  great  results.  An  account  was 
published  some  years  ago  of  two  shoemakers  whose 
hearts  had  begun  to  glow  with  zeal  for  the  salva- 
tion of  men.  The  elder  proposed  to  the  younger  to  fit 
himself  to  preach,  promising  to  support  him  by  his 
labor.  The  proposal  was  accepted  ;  the  promise  was 
kept.  The  sublime  purpose  which  had  mastered  that 
man's  soul,  and  which  surrounded  his  humble  shop 
with  a  grandeur  that  never  ennobled  worldly  great- 
ness, gave  hira  an  energy  and  industry  which  enabled 
him  to  educate  his  companion,  and  to  sustain  him  as 
he  went  out  to  preach  to  the  destitute.  When  Chris- 
tendom shall  be  full  of  missionary  merchants,  farmers, 
and  mechanics,  plying  their  business  with  the  sub- 
lime aim  of  saving  mankind  from  sm,  no  doubt  it 
will  be  full  of  energy  and  industry  unsurpassed. 

Nor  does  the  practice  of  scriptural  beneficence 
stimulate  the  active  powers  alone.     It  promotes  so 
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hriety  ojid  economy.  "With  an  object  so  glorious  in 
full  possession  of  his  soul,  the  man  will  have  no  time 
nor  money  for  gratifying  either  vicious  or  luxurious 
desires.  What  others  waste  on  dress,  delicacies, 
equipage,  and  show,  he  will  save  for  the  Lord.  He 
finds,  in  advancing  the  cause  to  which  he  is  wedded, 
a  gratification,  compared  with  which  the  damticst 
gratifications  of  selfishness  are  insipid. 

Such  a  course  attracts  the  favor  of  the  good,  wins 
their  confidence,  and  if  the  man  be  poor,  or  a  youth- 
ful beginner,  their  friendship  gains  him  employment 
and  otherwise  promotes  his  interests.  Besides,  be- 
ing thrown  into  company  with  such,  he  avoids  the 
temptations  of  evil  associates. 

The  habits  offdelity  to  his  trust,  of  icatch fulness, 
system,  and.  exactness,  which  systematic  benevolence 
forms,  are  the  very  habits  to  win  for  a  young  man 
respect,  employment,  and  friends,  and  to  lead  to  a 
judicious  management  of  business  through  life. 

Systematic  benevolence  tends  to  restrain  from 
hazardous  adventures.  In  prosperous  times,  when 
business  is  brisk  and  its  returns  speedy  and  large, 
men  become  discontented  with  slow  and  steady  gains ; 
they  "  make  haste  to  be  rich  "  and  "  fall  into  a  snare ;" 
Ihey  become  inflated  v/ith  a  rash  confidence  ;  they 
rush  into  hazardous  and  ruinous  adventures  and 
bpeculations  ;  or  the  ostentatious  desire  of  displaying 
a  large  business,  tempts  to  an  enlargement  beyond 
their  means,  and  to  consequent  ruin.     But  when  a 
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mail  has  consecrated  his  business  and  its  gains  to  the 
Lord,  according  to  the  scriptural  law  of  benevolence, 
the  feverish  haste  to  be  rich  abates,  and  he  is  less 
tempted  to  dangerous  speculations.  Accustomed  to 
do  business  with  a  sense  of  constant  dependence  on 
God,  he  is  not  pufied  up  with  rash  confidence  by 
temporary  prosperity.  Accustomed  to  determine 
every  enterprise  with  prayerful  seeking  God's  will, 
and  to  regard  property  as  sacred  to  his  service,  he 
will  not  thoughtlessly  risk  the  Lord's  money  in  haz- 
ardous adventures.  Absorbed  with  the  grand  desire 
of  aiding  Christ's  cause,  he  will  be  in  little  clanger  of 
ostentatious  but  unsafe  expansion.  Thus,  "  he  that 
considereth  the  poor,  shall  be  blessed  upon  the  earth ;" 
but  "  he  that  hasteth  to  be  rich,  considereth  not  that 
poverty  shall  come  upon  him." 

It  may  be  added  that  benevolence,  in  an  impor- 
tant sense,  identijies,  the  giver  ivith  Christ's  inter- 
ests, and  therefore  may  naturally  be  expected  to  se- 
cure Christ's  blessing.  .^The  Saviour  says,  "  Inasmuch 
as  ye  have  done  it  to  one  of  the  least  of  these  my 
brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me."  He  receives 
into  his  own  bosom  every  favor  to  his  church.  jNTor 
is  there  any  surer  ground  of  expecting  the  continued 
prosperity  of  an  individual,  a  church,  or  a  nation,  than 
that  by  their  abundant  ellbrts  for  Christ's  kingdom, 
they  have  identified  themselves  with  his  cause,  and 
are  likely  to  be  carried  on  in  its  triumphs.  The  very 
beast  of  which  it  was  said,  "  The  Lord  hath  need 
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of  him,"  had  his  way  strewed  Avith  palms  and  gar- 
ments, as  it  bore  the  Saviour  to  Jerusalem.  The  in- 
dividual or  the  community  that  gives  abundantly  to 
advance  religion,  is  the  humble  instrument  of  bearing 
the  Saviour  onward  in  his  triumph.  Of  such  it  may 
reverently  be  said,  *'  The  Lord  hath  need  of  them  ;" 
and  it  may  reasonably  be  expected  that  their  way 
will  be  made  prosperous  before  them. 

In  these  several  ways  compliance  with  the  scrip- 
tural law  of  benevolence  may  tend  to  temporal  pros- 
perity. There  may  be  other  ways  known  only  to 
Him  who  holds  all  the  invisible  lines  of  influence  in 
his  hand. 

If  now  we  open  the  Bible,  ice  find  it  full  of  prom- 
ises of  temporal  blessings  to  the  benevolent.  A  few 
must  serve  as  specimens  of  the  many.  "  Thou  shall 
surely  give  thy  poor  brother,  and  thy  heart  shall 
not  be  grieved  when  thou  givest  unto  him  ;  because 
that  for  this  thing  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  bless 
tlice  in  all  thy  works,  and  in  all  that  thou  puttest 
thy  hand  unto."  Deut.  15  :  10.  "He  that  giveth 
to  the  poor  shall  not  lack."  Prov.  28  :  27.  "  Honor 
the  Lord  with  thy  substance,  and  v/ith  the  first-fruits 
of  all  thine  increase  ;  so  shall  thy  barns  be  filled  with 
})lenty,  and  thy  presses  shall  burst  out  with  new 
Vviiie "  Prov.  3:9.  "  The  liberal  soul  shall  be 
made  fat ;  and  he  that  watereth  shall  be  watered 
also  himself"  Prov.  11  :  25.  "Seek  ye  first  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  all  these  things  shall  be  added 
10 
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unto  you."'  Malt.  6:33.  "Give,  and  it  shall  be 
given  unto  you;  good  measure,  pressed  down,  and 
shaken  together,  and  running  over,  shall  men  give 
into  your  bosom."  Luke  6  :  38.  And  in  urging  the 
Corinthians  to  give,  Paul  said,  "  He  which  soweth 
sparingly,  shall  reap  also  sparingly ;  and  he  which 
soweth  bountifully,  shall  reap  also  bountifully."  2 
Cor.  9  :  G.*  To  these  special  promises  the  benevoleni; 
are  entitled.  Resting  on  them,  they  may  give  with 
the  expectation  that  the  Lord  will  follow  them  with 
his  blessing  and  protection.  They  will  not  fear  want 
while  they  can  hear  God  saying,  "  Trust  in  the  Lord 
and  do  good,  and  verily  thou  shalt  be  fed."  The  same 
Bemg  who  made  the  Bible,  orders  the  events  of  prov- 
idence ;  and  by  v/hat  he  does  in  the  latter,  he  will 
not  contradict  what  he  says  in  the  former.  The  prin- 
ciples of  the  Bible  fit  into  all  the  windings  of  provi- 
dence, like  a  key  to  all  the  wards  of  a  lock  for  which 
it  v/as  made.  Hence,  however  obscure  the  plan  of 
Providence,  and  hovrever  uncertain  what  shall  be  on 
the  morrow,  he  that  conducts  his  business  in  con- 
formity to  all  the  rules  of  the  Bible,  may  be  sure  that 
he  has  found  the  track  of  God's  goings  in  the  world, 
and  that,  if  he  continue  to  follow  it  step  by  step,  it 
will  guide  him  in  the  way  of  the  divine  blessing. 

*  See  also  Matt.  G  :  3,  4;  Psa.  37  :  3  ;  Prov.  11  :  24  ;  19  :  17, 
22:9;  25:21;  24:  11;  12;  13:7;  Psa.  41  :  1,  2,  3 ;  112  :  .'5, 
6,  9 ;  Eccl.  11:1;  Tsa.  32  :  8 ;  5S  :  6-11  ;  Mai.  3  :  9-12 ;  Ban 
4:27;  2  Cor.  9  :  6,  7,  8,  11. 
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  reasoning,  that 
it  is  not  pretended  that  God's  servants  will  be  uni- 
formly led  in  the  way  to  worldly  prosperity,  and  sin- 
ners visited  with  adversity  in  this  life.  The  Bible 
makes  no  such  representation.  It  teaches,  that  in 
this  probation  temporal  benefits  are  scattered  on  the 
good  and  the  evil,  and  refers  us  to  the  other  world 
for  the  solution  of  this  seeming  confusion  of  right  and 
wrong.  "  "When  the  wicked  spring  as  the  grass,  and 
when  all  the  workers  of  miquity  do  flourish,  it  is 
that  they  shall  be  destroyed  for  ever."  It  teaches ' 
that  wicked  men  are  prospered,  but  "  the  prosperity 
of  fools  shall  destroy  them."  It  teaches  that  God 
sometimes  gives  men  "  their  request,  but  sends  lean- 
ness into  their  souls,"  Their  selfish  wishes  are  grati- 
fied ;  but  the  gift  comes,  like  the  quails  to  the  longing 
Israelites,  attended  by  God's  curse.  Their  riches  in- 
crease ;  but  they  wrap  the  soul  in  the  flames  of  cov- 
etousness,  and  "eat  as  it  were  fire."  Their  riches 
increase,  but  their  "portion"  is  "in  this  life,  and 
in  the  labor  that  they  take  under  the  sun."  They 
are  rich  as  Dives ;  yet  soon  will  they  be  impover- 
ished to  beg  "  a  drop  of  water  to  cool  their  tongues." 
Thus,  inspiration  explains  these  inequalities,  and 
teaches,  that  "  a  little  which  a  righteous  man  hath, 
is  better  than  the  riches  of  many  wicked  ;"  that  Eli- 
jah, fed  by  unclean  birds,  but  receiving  his  portion 
with  God's  smile,  has  no  need  to  envy  Ahab,  cursed 
in  the  riches  of  a  palace  ;  that  Lazarus  the  beggar 
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with  a  home  nowhere  but  in  Abraham's  bosom, 
is  more  blessed  than  Dives  with  a  home  nowhere 
but  in  his  own  luxurious  palace.  But  at  the  same 
time  it  teaches,  that  he  who  humbly  uses  what  God 
has  given  for  the  honor  of  the  Giver,  freely  giving 
as  he  has  freely  received,  may  feel  at  peace  in  the 
thought,  that  all  his  business  is  blessed  with  his 
Father's  smile. 

Facts  corroborate  the  foregoing  sentiments.  There 
are,  indeed,  comparatively  few  facts  to  furnish  data 
for  this  argument.  Yet  the  writer  knows  a  consid- 
erable number  of  instances,  in  which  a  greater  or 
less  approach  to  scriptural  benevolence,  has  been 
attended  with  unusual  prosperity.  Mr.  Cobb,  whose 
case  has  been  mentioned,  giving  away  a  quarter, 
then  half,  and  then  three  quarters  of  his  income,  not 
only  became  worth  $50,000  before  the  age  of  thirty- 
six,  but  gave  besides  more  than  $40,000.  ISTormand 
Smith,  a  saddler  of  Hartford,  Comiecticut,  after  prac- 
tising for  years  an  eleyated  system  of  benevolence, 
bequeathed  in  charity  $30,000.  An  anonymous 
writer  says  of  himself,  that  he  commenced  business 
and  prosecuted  it  in  the  usual  way,  till  he  lost  $900, 
which  was  all  he  was  worth,  and  found  himself  in 
debt  $1,100.  Being  led  by  his  trials,  through  God's 
grace,  to  trust,  as  he  hoped,  in  Christ,  he,  at  the  age 
of  forty,  determined  to  take  God's  word  for  his  guide 
in  his  business,  and  consecrated  his  earnings  to  the 
Lord      The  first  year  he  gave  $12.     For  eighteen 
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years,  the  amount  has  increased  by  about  25  per 
cent.,  and  the  last  year  he  gave  $850  ;  and  he  says, 
he  did  it  easier  than,  during  the  first  year,  he  paid  the 
$12.  "Besides,  though  with  notliing  but  his  hands 
to  depend  on  when  he  began  this  course,  he  paid  the 
whole  debt  of  $1,100  with  interest,  though  it  took 
him  nine  years  to  do  it.  Jacob  went  out  from  his 
father's  home  "  with  his  staff,"  a  poor  man  ;  but  at 
Bethel  he  vowed  to  give  to  God  the  tenth  of  all  that 
God  should  bestow  on  him.  Commencing  thus,  God 
blessed  him,  and  in  twenty  years  he  returned  with 
great  riches. 

We  may  also  refer  to  the  history  of  communities, 
in  confirmation  of  the  argument.  When  God  issued 
his  laws  to  the  Jewish  nation,  he  required,  besides 
other  liberal  offerings,  the  tenth  of  all  their  income. 
We  are  not  to  suppose  that  -every  specific  regulation 
for  the  Jews  is  the  best  for  all  nations.  But  m  his 
dealings  with  the  Jews,  God  meant  to  illustrate  the 
principles  on  which,  as  to  worldly  affairs,  he  deals 
with  all ;  and  this  is  one  reason  why  their  history  is 
so  minutely  recorded.  Thus,  we  find  the  law  of 
tithes  and  offerings  incorporated  into  their  system  as 
an  exemplification  of  a  universal  principle  in  God's 
dealings  with  men.  Many  have  pitied  their  unhap- 
py lot  in  being  compelled  to  give  so  much ;  infidels 
have  delighted  in  the  objection  that  the  wretched 
Jews  were  taxed  so  terribly  for  the  support  of  rehg- 
ion.     But  the  All- wise  knew  best  what  regulations 
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would  harmonize  with  the  course  of  his  providence, 
and  prescribed  accordingly.  And  it  ever  proved  that 
the  nine  tenths  were  worth  more  to  them  than  the 
ten  tenths.  If  ever,  to  increase  their  gains,  they 
robbed  God  by  hoarding  the  tenth,  or  by  bringing 
the  lame  and  the  blind,  disaster  and  loss  were  sure  to 
foUovv',  Say  not  this  was  all  a  miraculous  interposi- 
tion. Inspiration  has  only  lifted  the  veil  here  from 
the  workings  of  that  providence  which,  unseen,  un- 
traced,  is  ever  w'orking  in  the  affairs  of  men  on  the 
Bame  principles  and  with  the  same  aim.  Say  not, 
either,  that  the  tithe  was  a  positive  institution. 
True  ;  and  as  to  its  specific  form  it  might,  therefore, 
pass  away,  as  it  already  has.  But  was  there  ever  a 
positive  institution  of  God  not  founded  on  something 
permanent,  either  in  man's  nature  or  God's  scheme 
of  providence  and  grace  ?  Therefore  was  the  law 
of  the  tithe  founded  on  a  principle  as  enduring  as 
God's  government  on  earth  ;  and  as  the  tithe  was  a 
blessing  to  the  Jews,  so  regard  to  that  principle  will 
be  always  a  blessing.  "VYe  may  find  facts  of  the  same 
import  in  modern  times.  Those  churches  which  are 
most  systematic  and  liberal  in  their  contributions, 
are,  without  exception,  the  most  prosperous.  The 
same  is  true  of  nations.  The  history  of  New  Eng- 
land is  a  striking  instance.  The  first  settlers  were 
men  who,  in  a  great  trial  of  affliction,  and  in  deep 
poverty,  abounded  in  the  riches  of  their  liberality,  in 
sustaining  schools,  and  ministers,  and  colleges,  and 
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in  laying  deep  a  foundation  for  Christ's  kingdom  in 
this  new  world.  It  is  not  so  fitly  said  that  they  con- 
tributed much,  as  that  they  oflered  all  to  Christ. 
And  it  is  admitted  that  New  England  is,  and  in  all 
her  history  has  been  preeminent  in  contributions  and 
eiibrts  to  sustain  every  benevolent  institution  and  en- 
terprise. And  where  is  the  state  or  the  nation  which 
has  ever  possessed  more  of  all  the  elements  of  true 
prosperity  ? 

But  an  appeal  to  facts  in  the  history  of  churches 
and  communities  must  rest  on  imperfect  data ;  for 
where  is  there  one  in  which  the  efficiency  of  the 
Bcriptural  law  of  benevolence,  in  developing  and  en- 
larging the  resources  of  benevolence,  has  been  fully 
put  to  the  test  ? 

In  closing  the  argument,  the  thought  may  be  sug- 
gested, that  business,  conducted  as  it  is  on  the  max- 
ims of  selfishness,  when  viewed  as  a  system  in  its 
management  and  results,  presents  a  picture  of  any 
thing  rather  than  of  permanent  and  healthy  pros- 
perity. The  number  of  business  men  who  fail  once 
or  oflener  in  the  course  of  life ;  the  numbers  doing 
business  who,  should  they  pay  up  the  as  yet  unpaid 
debts  of  their  past  lives,  would  strip  themselves  of 
all  or  a  large  part  of  their  present  property ;  the 
small  proportion  of  those  commencing  mercantijg 
life  in  cities,  who,  in  the  final  winding  up  of  their 
affairs,  possess  a  comfortable  independence  ;  the  fact 
that  the  property  of  those  who  die  rich  so  often  proves 
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a  curse  to  their  children,  and  that  so  many  who  are 
horn  rich,  die  poor ;  the  periodical  recurrence  of  a 
''crash'''  in  the  commercial  world;  the  alternation  of 
commercial  prosperity  and  distress,  which  for  genera- 
tions has  marked  the  history  of  business,  reahzing 
the  inspired  declaration,  "  He  hath  swallowed  down 
riches,  and  shall  vomit  them  up  again ;"  all  these 
facts  indicate  any  thing  rather  than  a  system  of  busi- 
ness which,  as  a  whole — whatever  may  be  true  of 
individuals — receives  the  smile  and  blessing  of  CTod  ; 
they  present  evidences  of  the  di\dne  displeasure  such 
as  might  be  expected  to  mark  a  selfish  and  ungodly 
system  of  business. 

The  discussion  of  this  part  of  the  subject  will  not 
have  been  in  vain,  if  it  help  to  remove  the  impres- 
sion, that  the  rules  of  the  gospel  cannot  be  obeyed  to 
the  last  jot  and  tittle  in  business,  consistently  with 
its  successful  management ;  to  rebuke  the  practical 
atheism  which  shuts  God  out  of  the  details  of  daily 
life  :  to  make  men's  hearts  alive  to  the  thought  that 
the  hand  of  God  is  on  their  ships,  their  merchandise, 
their  cattle,  and  their  shops  ;  that  the  claims  of  his 
law  and  the  promises  of  his  gospel  are  twined  about 
all  the  acts  and  gettmgs  of  daily  toil,  not  less  than 
about  their  destiny  for  the  life  to  come ;  and  that 
there  is  a  reality  here  on  earth  in  God's  smile  on 
those  who  heed  his  claims,  in  his  bhght  and  curse 
on  those  who  disregard  them. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  ANTIDOTE  OF  COVETOUSNESS. 

Co\^TousNESS  is  deadly  i?t  its  influence.  "  Covet- 
ousness  is  idolatry."  It  is  inconsistent  with  piety. 
It  is  unmitigated  rebellion  against  God.  It  is  the 
object  of  God's  abhorrence  and  curse.  It  is  classed 
by  inspiration  with  fornication,  drunkenness,  theft, 
and  extortion.  It  is  "a  temptation  and  a  snare." 
It  is  unsurpassed  in  its  power  to  harden  the  heart 
and  make  it  impervious  to  divine  truth,  to  deaden 
all  the  religious  sensibilities,  and  to  resist  the  Spirit 
of  God. 

Covetousness  is  prevalent.  The  miser  is  one  of 
the  most  universally  abhorred  of  men.  But  plume 
not  yourself  that  you  are  not  covetous,  because  you 
are  not  a  miser.  Misers  are  the  rarest  specimens  of 
this  sin.  Under  other  forms,  it  rankles  everywhere. 
You  are  warned  against  a  covetousness  of  a  more 
respectable  appearance.  It  may  exist  unsuspected. 
There  may  be  covetousness  in  saving — parsimony 
under  the  ''alias''  of  frugality,  avarice,  which  nevei 
parts  with  money  without  a  twinge.  Oftener  there 
is  covetousness  in  getting — sometimes  rapacity  which 
icruples  at  no  means  if  money  may  be  gained ;  but 
much  more  generally  the  more  respectable  form  of 
v/orldhness,  keeping  within  the  limits  of  honesty  but 
Bwallowing  all  the  energies  in  money-getting,  deaden- 
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ing  the  benevolent  susceptibilities,  pinching  and  shriv- 
elling the  soul,  living  only  to  "  buy  and  sell  and  get 
gain."  Covetousness  may  be  found  even  in  connec- 
tion with  prodigality  :  greediness  to  acquire,  to  supply 
the  extravagance  of"  expense.  It  enslaves  multitudes 
who  are  neither  misers  in  hoarding,  nor  rapacious 
nor  extortionate  in  getting.  In  its  diversified  form& 
it  is  one  of  the  most  prevalent  of  the  vices,  and  often 
under  its  various  disguises,  honored  rather  than  con 
demned  ;  as  it  is  written,  "  The  wicked  blesseth  th( 
covetous,  whom  the  Lord  abhorreth." 

A.nd  there  is  a  liability  to  become  covetous  and  tc 
groio  in  covetousness,  to  the  existence  and  dangers 
of  which  the  most  of  men  seem  not  to  be  awake. 
In  tlie  prosecution  of  business,  the  love  of  money  is 
freezing  deeper  and  harder  into  their  souls,  and  seal- 
ing up  the  springs  of  benevolence,  and  they  know  it 
not.  One  remarkable  feature  in  the  Saviour's  teach- 
ing, is  the  frequency  and  earnestness  with  which  he 
rebuked  this  sin,  and  pointed  out  the  dangers  of 
wordly  acquisitions.  He  exposed  it  in  the  mansions 
of  wealth  and  the  circles  of  devotion,  in  the  temple 
and  in  the  street,  in  amiable  inquirers  after  salvation, 
in  Pharisaical  professors  and  vicious  publicans.  His 
Warning  was,  "  Take  heed  and  beivare  of  covetous- 
uess.  Ye  cannot  serve  God  and  mammon."  The 
frequency  and  earnestness  of  his  warnings  contrast 
strangely  with  the  eagerness  and  security  with  which 
his  professed  followers  make  haste  to  be  ricli,  and 
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show  lliat  lie  saw  a  danger  imminent  and  prevalent 
to  which  they  are  strangely  bhnd.  We  do  not  vary 
from  the  spirit  of  his  teachings  in  saying,  that  covet- 
ousness  is  the  most  common,  the  most  insidious,  and 
the  most  dangerous  form  of  selfishness,  the  one  which 
the  most  deadens  the  church,  and  is  the  most  likely 
to  crush  it. 

A  little  consideration  will  show  the  reality  of  this 
danger.  "Money  answercth  all  things."  It  is  the 
representative  of  all  commodities  and  the  means  of 
procuring  them.  It  is  natural  that  selfishness  should 
fasten  with  peculiar  strength  on  an  acquisition  which 
is  the  quintessence  of  all  objects  of  desire.  Besides, 
men  are  necessarily  occupied  during  the  most  of  their 
waking  hours  in  earning  money.  To  this  end  the 
thoughts  must  plan  and  the  hands  must  toil.  It  is 
natural  that  what  so  occupies  the  man  should  grad- 
ually grow  upon  his  mind  ;  as  a  picture  long  gazed 
at  intently,  gradually  fills  the  eye  and  enlarges  to  the 
dimensions  of  a  real  landscape.  Especially  must 
this  result  be  expected,  when  the  object  which  thus 
occupies  the  attention  is  one  so  pleasing  to  the  selfish 
heart. 

Besides,  it  is  the  nature  of  covetousness  to  grow  by 
what  it  feeds  on.  Acquisitions  increase  its  strength 
In  accordance  with  this  well-known  fact,  the  ten- 
dency of  gainful  business  is  to  make  the  man  more 
covetous 

These  tendencies  would  be  exceedingly  strong,  and 
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would  need  to  be  most  diligently  guarded  against, 
under  circumstances  the  most  favorable  to  benevo- 
lence. But  tbey  are  strengthened  by  outward  cir- 
cumstances. 

There  is  a  perverted  public  sentiment,  a  prevalent 
overvaluing  of  wealth,  which  silently  sinks  into  the 
inmost  soul — the  scarcely  acknowledged,  yet  control- 
ling feeling,  that  wealth  is  the  great  good  of  human 
existence,  which  has  incorporated  itself  into  our  very 
language;  so  that  "to  do  well,"  "to  be  success 
ful,"  "  to  accomplish  much  in  life,"  are  phrases  sy- 
nonymous with  making  much  money  ;  "  gain  "  is 
equivalent  in  our  language  to  "  filthy  lucre  "  in  God'S; 
and  "  goods  "  on  our  lips,  is  "  the  unrighteous  mam- 
mon "  on  Christ's;  and  a  late  writer  has  suggested 
the  idea,  that  we  speak  of  a  man  as  being  '' loorth 
much,"  or  "  icorth  nothing,"  as  if  all  worth  centred 
in  money. 

Worldliness,  too,  is  the  general  character  of  the 
community,  and  a  man  finds  few  examples  of  scrip- 
tural benevolence,  to  show  him  his  own  selfishness 
by  contrast,  and  to  stimulate  him  to  beneficence. 

It  is  also  an  important  circumstance,  that  the  man 
has  been  trained  from  childhood  under  worldly  influ- 
ences ;  he  has  seen,  perhaps,  that  whatever  their  pro- 
fessions, the  chief  actual  anxiety  of  his  parents  con- 
cerning him  has  been  to  have  him  making  money, 
and  that  to  get  him  "a  good  situation,"  and  a  "situ- 
ation where  he  can  make  money,"  and  to  "give  him 
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a  good  start,"  and  to  "start  him  well  in  the  career 
of  acquiring  property,"  mean  in  their  minds  ahout 
the  same  thing ;  and  that  in  all  his  training  for  busi- 
ness, he  is  taught  that  "the  main  chance"  is  to 
make  money,  and  in  effect,  that  a  man's  life  does 
consist  in  the  abundance  of  the  things  that  he  pos- 
sesseth.  From  childhood  he  has  been  indoctrinated 
by  precept  and  example  with  the  maxims  of  worldly 
policy,  rather  than  the  principles  of  benevolence — 
with  the  proverbs  of  "Poor  Richard"  respecting 
property,  rather  than  the  precepts  of  Jesus  Christ. 

All  these  circumstances  tend  to  make  wealth  the 
central  idea  of  the  mmd,  to  beget  a  materializing, 
deadening  worldliness,  to  blight  benevolence,  and  to 
make  men  as  laborious  and  untiring  in  their  business, 
and  at  the  same  time  as  callous  to  the  interests  of 
others,  as  so  many  iron  steam-engines  at  their  work. 
The  pious  and  benevolent,  who  mingle  constantly  in 
business,  know  that  the  danger  is  imminent ;  they 
know  that  the  maintenance  of  benevolence  is  opposed 
by  silent  but  powerful  influences,  with  which  contact 
with  the  world  every  day  surrounds  them  ;  and  they 
tremble  at  their  own  liability  to  fall  under  the  insid- 
ious but  fatal  power  of  covetousness.  It  is  alarm- 
ingly easy  for  gold  and  silver  to  "  canker,"  and  the 
love  of  it  to  become  an  eating  cancer  on  the  soul. 
Hence,  the  multitudes  whose  benevolence  never  grows 
with  their  riches  ;  who,  when  rich,  give  nothing  like 
the  proportion  which  they  gave  when  poor ;   nay, 
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who  give  no  more — who  give  less  than  the}'  gave 
then.  Hence  is  explained  tlie  admitted  fact,  that  the 
greater  part  of"  the  funds  of  benevolent  associations 
comes  from  those  of  moderate  means.  Hence  arises 
the  general  necessity  of  agents  for  collecting  funds, 
and  of  the  most  pungent  appeals  for  contributions. 
Have  you  ever  considered  seriously  your  own  danger, 
and  taken  measures  to  guard  against  it  ?  If  not,  your 
very  thoughtlessness  is  presumptive  evidence  that  you 
are  already  consuming  with  the  love  of  money. 

We  see,  then,  that  the  path  of  worldly  business  is 
fraught  with  constant  danger  of  a  deadly  evil.  He 
who  sets  out  on  that  path  must  chmb  a  snow-capped 
mountain,  where  every  step  is  along  icy  precipices, 
where  the  air  chills  to  the  heart  the  spiritual  liie, 
where  every  touch  is  upon  nipping  frost,  and  where 
the  cold  is  perpetually  producing  a  sleepiness  almost 
resistless,  but  which,  if  indulged,  will  be  the  sleep  of 
death.  It  is,  then,  a  question  of  spiritual  life  or 
death,  "  How  shall  I  do  my  necessary  business,  and 
escape  covetousness — benumbing,  paralyzing,  deadly 
covetousness?"  Alas,  that  Christians  so  seldom  ask 
this  question — so  little  take  the  tremendous  meaning 
of  Christ's  assertion,  "  Ye  cannot  serve  God  and  mam- 
mon " — so  little  realize  the  danger  which  gives  tlie 
thrilling  emphasis  to  his  warning,  "  Take  heed  and 
BEWARE  of  covetousness." 

He  who  knows  what  is  in  man,  has  provided  a 
safeguard  against  this  daiiger.     He  has,  indeed,  so 
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contrived  the  plan  of  salvation,  that  all  the  motives 
of  the  gospel,  radiating  as  they  do  from  the  cross  of  the 
Son  of  God  oflering  the  stupendous  sacrifice  of  himself, 
maybear  directly  against  selfishness  and  tend  to  unfold 
self-sacrincing  benevolence.  But  this  is  not  all.  lie 
has  enjoined  systematic  benevolence.  This  is  God's 
remedy  for  covetousness.  Infinite  wisdom  would  not 
trust  to  unsystematized  contributions,  knowing  that 
irregular  efforts,  sustained  by  no  habit,  no  fixed  time, 
no  predetermined  plan,  giving  way  to  every  casual 
expenditure,  would  be  but  a  slender  barrier  against 
a  tendency  so  constant  and  powerful.  God  requires 
systematic  and  proportionate  benevolence. 

This  plan  is  most  beautifully  fitted  to  this  design. 
It  accords  with  the  laws  of  the  human  mind.  There 
is  no  way  of  subduing  one  of  our  active  propensities, 
but  by  refusing  it  indulgence,  and  so  starving  it  to 
death.  This  the  scheme  of  benevolence  docs  to  the 
sinful  love  of  money.  As  fast  as  treasures  are  gained, 
it  tears  them  from  the  gloating  eye  of  covetousness 
to  consecrate  them  to  the  Lord.  It  compels  the  man 
to  give  something  from  the  wages  of  every  day,  from 
the  profits  of  every  enterprise  and  investment.  Thus, 
drop  by  drop,  it  drains  the  lifeblood  of  that  giant  pas- 
sion. And  as  the  gains  enlarge,  God  follows  with 
his  enlarging  claims  :  should  money  come  into  the 
hands  by  thousands  a  year,  there  would  be  none  left 
as  food  for  covetousness,  and  the  man  would  be  ne- 
cessitated to  obey  the  command,  "  If  riches  increase, 
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set  not  your  heart  upon  them."  And  there  is  no 
way  of  strengthening  our  active  propensities  but  by 
exercising  them.  Therefore  God's  rule  requires  ap- 
propriations to  charity  every  week,  that  benevolence 
may  be  strengthening  itself  by  frequent  exercise,  and 
the  disposition  to  give  be  consolidated  by  habit ;  it 
requires  appropriations  from  all  the  earnings,  that 
benevolence  may  preside  in  every  department,  and 
the  heart,  kept  always  open,  may  have  no  opportu- 
nity to  contract ;  and  it  requires  appropriations  pro- 
portionate to  the  means,  that  whereas  covetousness 
naturally  grows  by  increasing  acquisitions,  this  ad- 
vantage may  be  wrested  from  it  and  given  to  benev- 
olence. Thus  the  practice  of  this  scheme  becomes, 
with  God's  grace,  like  a  fire-proof  coat,  in  which  the 
wearer  may  walk  collectedly  in  the  fiercest  furnace 
of  worldliness,  and  "  not  the  smell  of  fire  pass  on 
him."  It  is  impossible,  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
mind,  to  practise  on  this  plan  without  continually 
weakening  covetousness  and  strengthening  benevo- 
lence ;  nay,  the  v/onted  influence  of  worldly  pursuits 
is  reversed :  by  pouring  treasures  into  the  lap  avarice 
is  starved,  while  even  by  the  toils  of  money-getting 
benevolence  is  exercised  and  strengthened.  Thus, 
by  the  very  processes  of  business  the  power  of  benev- 
olence goes  on  enlarging,  till  she  stands  up  in  her 
godlike  majesty,  the  queen  of  the  soul,  and  crushes 
beneath  her  heel  the  tyrant  that  had  enslaved  it. 
We  must  not  leave  this  part  of  the  subject  with- 
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out  considering  i/s  hearing  on  the  community,  as  wo 
liave  already  considered  its  bearing  on  the  individual. 
Since  the  revival  of  commerce,  the  warlike  spirit  of 
chivalry,  the  love  of  martial  glory  and  of  conquest 
have  been  gradually  giving  place  to  the  spirit  of 
trade;  this  spirit  has  been  gradually  extending,  till 
it  has  become,  more  than  any  other,  the  controlling 
influence  in  the  world.  This  change  constitutes  an 
era  in  history,  the  causes,  development,  and  eflects 
of  which  are  worthy  of  the  most  serious  study. 
While  it  has  produced  many  happy  eflects,  as  in  mit- 
igating the  spirit  of  war,  it  is  yet  a  problem  what 
results  it  will  finally  work  out — a  problem  which, 
alarming  as  already  is  the  tendency  of  the  public 
mind  to  covetousness,  is  one  of  the  most  momen- 
tous subjects  now  demanding  the  attention  of  phi- 
lanthropists. There  is  an  absorption  of  all  interests 
and  energies  in  money-getting,  such  as  was  never 
witnessed  in  the  world  before.  Under  this  stimulus 
the  country  is  filling  with  power-looms,  steam-en- 
gines, and  telegraphs,  and  energies  and  resources  are 
employed  in  the  prosecution  of  peaceful  busmess, 
which  M'ould  once  have  been  more  than  enough  to 
build  the  pyramids  or  to  conquer  the  world  "VYe 
acknowledge  all  the  blessings  of  these  inventions. 
But  while  every  orator  and  every  newspaper  is 
dwelling  on  our  commerce  whitening  every  sea,  our 
enterprise  penetrating  every  country,  on  the  mir- 
acle-working of  the  iron  horse  and  the  lightning 
11 
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messenger,  on  our  boundless  territory  and  exhaustless 
resources ;  and  while  a  manufacturing  city  is  laid 
out  in  an  uninhabited  spot,  and  built  up  in  a  year  or 
two,  as  the  early  settlers  would  have  built  a  frame 
house — we  cannot  blind  ourselves  to  the  alarming 
tendency  in  the  public  mind  to  regard  these  things 
as  the  sum  total  of  all  prosperity  and  the  essentials 
of  all  blessedness  ;  nor  to  the  fact  that  the  energies 
which  are  so  effective  in  aiding  the  acquisition  of 
v/ealth,  are  scarcely  less  effective  in  stimulating  the 
love  of  it.  We  cannot  blind  ourselves  to  the  danger 
that  the  love  of  money  will  become  more  and  more 
the  ruling  influence,  absorbing  into  itself  eveh  that 
powerful  passion,  ambition  ;  swallowing  up  the  love 
of  ofEce  in  the  love  of  the  salary  ;  overshadowing  the 
enterprises  of  religion  by  the  gigantic  and  spirit-stir- 
ring achievements  of  business  ;  dra^ving  the  church 
into  the  current  of  the  world,  and  making  its  mem- 
bers undistinguishable  in  their  pursuit  of  money  H'om 
worldlings  ;  nullifying  the  influence  of  the  means  of 
grace,  choking  the  word  and  making  it  unfruitful, 
and  finally  overwhelming  in  worldliness  the  piety  of 
the  church — the  danger  that  the  spirit  of  trade,  not 
checked  as  it  should  be,  by  a  contrary  example  from 
the  good,  will  engulf  the  nation  in  a  Dead  sea  of 
cupidity  and  luxurj^  or  degenerate  into  that  merce- 
nary spirit  which,  reckless  of  honor  and  virtue,  un- 
scrupulous, untrusty,  rapacious,  despicable,  has  no 
principle  but  the  Judas  question,  "  Wliat  will  ye  give 
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me  ?"  no  measure  of  good  and  evil  but  the  profit 
and  loss  of  dollars  and  cents. 

Systematic  benevolence  is  God's  appointed  safe- 
guard against  this  danger.  Practised  generally  and 
from  the  heart,  it  will  introduce  a  loftier  end  of  exist- 
ence than  the  acquisition  of  property  ;  will  ennoble 
the  pursuit  of  business  by  the  spirit  of  love  ;  will 
hold  up  a  spiritual  and  sublime  principle  in  antago- 
nism to  the  materializing  tendencies  of  the  spirit  of 
trade;  will  make  civilization  centre  no  longer  on 
wealth,  but  on  "  charity  that  seeketh  not  her  own," 
and  thus  will  form  it  into  a  civilization  pure,  gener- 
ous, heavenly,  expressing  in  every  aspect  the  godlike 
purpose  of  doing  good ;  a  civilization  uncursed  by 
want,  ignorance,  and  crime,  unblighted  by  oppres- 
sion, unclouded  by  irrehgion,  because  wherever  were 
misery  and  degradation,  millions  of  hearts  will  throb 
in  pity,  millions  of  hands  be  extended  and  purses  be 
opened  to  relieve ;  a  civilization  which  we  see  only  in 
bright  glimpses  revealed  in  the  prophecies  of  God. 

From  all  these  views  of  the  relations  of  the  sub- 
ject to  covetousness,  it  is  plain  that,  to  the  church, 
systematic  benevolence  is  a  first  duty  of  self-preser- 
vation. She  has  no  walls  and  battlements  but  her 
own  active  benevolence,  no  army  with  banners  but 
her  sons  and  her  daughters  toiling  to  do  good.  If  the 
church  do  not  bless  the  world,  she  must  be  buried  in 
it.  If  the  piety  of  the  church,  as  it  makes  its  way 
through   this  wilderness,  do  not,  hke  a  fertilizing 
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stream,  make  all  its  banks  "  rejoice  and  blossom  as 
the  rose,"  it  must  be  swallowed  up  in  it  like  a  river 
lost  in  the  desert  sands  which  it  fails  to  make  fruit- 
ful. But  let  the  scriptural  law  of  charitable  appro- 
priations be  adopted,  and  thus  let  benevolence  keep 
pace  with  advancing  business,  following  it  into  every 
new  path,  and  laying  her  gentle  hand  on  all  its  iin 
folding  resources,  then  will  covetousness  wither  amid 
increasing  enterprise,  and  benevolence  will  unfold 
with  an  energy  rivalling  the  energies  of  business,  and 
making  them  her  ministers.  Then  the  enterprises  of 
religion,  no  longer  cast  into  the  shade  by  the  achieve- 
ments of  worldliness,  will  encircle  the  earth  with  a 
vastness  and  a  vigor  more  amazing  than  the  triumphs 
of  commerce  and  manufactures,  and  the  miracles  of 
modern  art. 

We  must  gratefully  notice  the  remarkable  coinci- 
dence of  God's  providence  in  calling  his  children  to 
great  enterprises,  and  in  opening  the  world  for  un- 
limited effort,  at  the  very  time  when,  from  the 
unprecedented  pressure  of  worldliness,  there  is  un- 
precedented need  of  such  counteraction  to  covetous- 
ness. Let  Christians  understand  that  it  is  God's 
mercy  which  multiplies  the  calls  to  give,  to  save 
them  from  the  multiplied  assaults  of  covetousness. 
Let  them  know  that  they  neglect  these  calls  at 
their  peril — the  peril  of  perishmg  in  covetousness, 
of  drowning  in  the  "destruction  and  perdition"  of 
ihem  "  that  ivill  be  rich." 
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CHAPTER  YII. 

SYSTEMATIC    BENEVOLENCE    ESSENTIAL  TO 
THE  HIG-HEST    SPIRITUAL  ATTAINMENTS. 

ALMS-GmxG  was  thouglit  so  important  in  the  an- 
cient church,  that  it  used  to  be  called  one  of  the  wings 
of  prayer ;  and  the  angel  seems  to  have  placed  them 
side  by  side  as  means  of  access  to  God's  favor,  when 
he  said  to  Cornelius,  "  Thy  proAjers  and  thine  alms 
are  come  up  for  a  memorial  before  God."  So  Christ 
said,  "  If  ye  have  not  been  faithful  in  the  unrighteous 
mammon,  who  will  commit  to  your  trust  the  true 
riches?"  plainly  declaring  the  intimate  connection, 
now  so  little  appreciated,  between  high  spiritual  at- 
tainments and  the  right  use  of  property.  In  the 
duty  of  systematic  benevolence,  then,  may  be  found 
an  essential  requisite,  seldom  thought  of,  for  securing 
that  elevated  tone  of  piety,  the  want  of  which  is  so 
much  lamented. 

It  produces  a  more  vigorous  and  elevated  tone  of 
piety  by  giving  to  love  that  exercise  luliich  is  essen- 
tial to  its  health  and  growth.  Love  is  the  essence 
of  piety  ;  and  it  is  as  preposterous  to  expect  it  to 
thrive  without  the  habitual  exercise  of  beneficence, 
as  to  expect  the  body  to  be  healthy  in  perpetual  in- 
action. Piety  cannot  thrive  as  an  ineffectual  sen- 
sibility, exhausting  itself  on  its  own  emotions  in 
the  heart ;  but  from  the  spiritual  afiectionrf  of  the 
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inmost  soul,  it  must  issue,  a  transforming  and  control- 
ling influence,  pervading  the  whole  life.  It  is  a  life- 
blood,  which  it  is  death  to  drive  back  on  the  heart ; 
which  as  the  only  condition  of  health,  must  flow 
through  the  whole  being,  and  throb  with  hving 
power  in  the  remotest  and  minutest  acts.  This  con 
dition  of  spiritual  health  systematic  benevolence  is 
indispensable  to  secm-e  ;  and  thus  it  is  essential  to 
meet  one  of  the  greatest  wants  of  the  churches,  and 
to  remove  one  of  the  greatest,  though  not  one  of  the 
most  noticed  obstacles  to  higher  attainments  in  the 
spiritual  hfe. 

It  aids  growth  in  grace  hy  promoting  a  constant 
intimacy  with  God.  It  requires  the  wall  of  God  to 
be  considered  in  every  act  of  business,  and  links  every 
expenditure  with  a  regard  to  his  glory.  "The  hand 
of  God  is  recognized  in  our  worldly  affairs;  his  pres- 
ence is  invited,  so  to  speak,  into  the  very  heart  of  our 
prosperity,  whence  the  world  is  most  anxious  to  ex- 
clude him,  invited  to  audit  the  account  of  our  gains." 
Thus  it  leads  to  "wal£  with  God," 

It  awakens  a  deeper  earnestness  for  the  salvation 
of  men,  and  of  course,  a  greater  fervor  in  prayer. 
It  is  a  law  of  our  natures,  that  doing  kind  deeds  to 
others  strengthens  our  love  for  them  more  than  re- 
ceiving kind  deeds  from  them.  We  love  most  those 
for  whom  we  do  most.  Hence,  the  more  we  do  ibr 
the  welfare  of  men,  the  more  we  shall  feel  and  pray 
for  them.     Thus  systematic  charity  keeps  the  spirit 
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of  prayer  lively  and  the  religious  feelings  tender  and 
fresh.  He  who  practises  it  will  be  likely  to  become 
an  eminent  Christian,  entering  with  all  his  heart 
into  every  eiTort  to  do  good,  sympathizing  in  every 
feeling  with  the  soul  of  Christ,  and  electric  to  every 
touch  M^th  his  loving  and  self  sacrificing  spirit. 

It  concentrates,  the  ener^^ies^,  and  thus  favors  spir 
itual  growth.  [t  prevents  the  division  of  purpose 
which  is  the  great  hmderance  of  success,  fills,  enlarg- 
es, and  nei-ves  the  soul  with  the  sublime  purpose  of 
doing  good,  and  bending  every  power  to  that  one 
object,  enables  us  to  say  with  Paul's  earnestness, 
"This  one  tiling  we  do." 

But  its  most  important  influence  in  promoting  the 
spiritual  growth,  is  in  coiaiteractAng  the  deadening 
injlnrnces,  of  ivorldly  busi?ie.ss.  It  has  already  been 
considered  as  the  antidote  for  covetousness.  In  thus 
grappling  directly  with  this  mother  sin,  it  withers 
the  strength  of  some  of  the  most  powerful  tempta- 
tions, and  exerts  a  varied  and  extensive  influence  in 
unfolding  the  whole  Christian  character  in  its  beauty. 
It  extracts  the  poison  from  worldly  pursuits  ;  it  coun- 
teracts their  usual  perniciousness  ;  and  not  only  so, 
it  compels  them  to  become  actually  helpers  to  growth 
in  piety,  as  the  exercise  and  discipline  of  heavenly 
afiection ;   so  that  Christians  may  be 

"Like  ships  in  seas,  while  in.  above  the  world," 
and  all  the  agitations  of  busy  life  be  but  the  bounding 
billows  which  bear  them  on  their  appointed  course- 
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It  is  a  common  impression  that  the  highest  exer- 
cise of  religion  is  incompatible  with  the  highest  ac* 
tivity  and  enterprise  in  worldly  business ;  that  as 
business  increases,  the  activity  of  piety  must  decline ; 
and  that  revivals  are  not  to  be  looked  for  in  thoso 
periods  when  business  is  peculiarly  urgent.  This  im- 
pression is  wholly  unscriptural.  The  Bible  requires 
us  at  the  same  time  to  be  "not  slothful  in  business, 
fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord" — a  requirement, 
plainly,  that  fervor  and  activity  in  God's  service  go 
hand  in  hand  with  fervor  and  activity  in  business. 
Nothing  is  plainer  than  that  the  whole  system  of  pre- 
cepts, promises,  and  warnings  in  the  Bible  is  adapted 
to  man  amid  the  annoyances,  temptations,  and  cares 
of  every-day  business.  Should  a  man  become  a  her- 
mit for  the  better  exercise  of  religion,  he  would  find 
a  large  part  of  the  Bible  with  no  applicability  to  his 
circumstances.  Besides,  such  a  withdrawal  is  im- 
possible, for  necessity  is  on  the  most  of  men  to  spend 
their  time  in  business.  God  requires  them  to  be  in- 
dustrious in  some  useful  calling.  To  suppose  God 
requires  a  piety  which  it  is  impossible  to  exercise  in 
its  higher  degrees  in  the  midst  of  that  business  which 
his  providence  makes  necessary  and  Iris  law  enjoins, 
is  to  charge  God  wdth  unreasonable  and  inconsistent 
requirements. 

But  such  an  impression  prevails.  Not  only  so,  but 
it  is  certain  that  business,  as  usually  conducted,  jus- 
tifies it ;  for  it  has  tendencies  almost  sure  to  check 
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the  growth  of  the  Christian,  so  that  the  good  feeling 
aroused  in  the  closet  or  on  the  Sabbath  is  benumbed 
as  by  the  shock  of  a  torpedo,  as  soon  as  he  takes  his 
worldly  affairs  in  hand ;  and  it  has  tendencies  to  pre- 
vent the  unconverted  from  attending  to  religic  n,  and 
to  harden  them  m  hopeless  inpenitence.  Busine?s 
occupies  the  time  so  that  the  prayer-meeting  is  neg- 
lected, and  sometimes  the  family  altar,  the  closet, 
and  the  word  of  God ;  so  that  the  fatigue  of  exces- 
sive toil  through  the  week  causes  slumber  m  the  sanc- 
tuary, or  is  made  an  excuse  for  absence.  Sometimes 
the  pressure  of  business,  or  the  fear  that  machinery 
will  lose  a  few  hours  in  the  week,  leads  to  flagrant, 
perhaps  habitual  profanation  of  God's  day.  Busi- 
ness occupies  the  thoughts,  so  that  all  the  week  long 
nothing  else  obtains  a  lodgment  in  the  mind,  and 
though  the  body  be  in  God's  house  on  the  Sabbath, 
the  thoughts  are  on  the  world ;  and  thus,  like  one 
perishhig  in  the  water,  the  man  of  business  scarcely 
gets  his  head  above  the  worldliness  which  ingulfs 
him,  to  catch  a  breath  of  the  pure  air  of  heavenly 
life.  And  worse  than  all,  his  business  seizes  his 
heart ;  there  is  a  fascination  about  it  which  draws  to 
itself  all  his  affections  and  energies.  "  He  makes 
gold  his  hope,  and  says  to  the  most  fine  gold,  '  Thou 
art  my  confidence.'  "  In  short,  it  is  tendhig  perpet- 
ually to  make  him  at  last  a  worldling,  for  whom  the 
claims  of  benevolence  and  the  schemes  of  philan- 
thropy have  lost  their  charm,  who  has  no  eye  for  the 
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glories  of  heaven,  no  ear  for  the  terrors  of  hell ; 
who  heeds  his  "piece  of  land,"  his  "merchandise," 
his  "  five  yoke  of  oxen,"  more  than  the  invitations 
of  mercy  and  the  attractions  of  the  cross  ;  whose 
heart  is  in  his  purse,  and  his  life  circumscribed  to  his 
farm,  his  counting-room,  or  his  shop ;  who  as  to  spir 
itual  life  is  dead  and  buried  in  worldliness,  and  his 
prosperity  is  but  the  magnificent  monument  of  his 
soul's  burial-place,  on  which  all  who  weep  his  un- 
timely ruin,  may  read  with  shuddering  the  inscrip^ 
tion  which  God's  finger  has  engraved  :  "  Lo,  this  is 
the  man  that  made  not  God  his  strength,  but  trusted 
in  the  abundance  of  his  riches."  "So  is  he  that  lay- 
eth  up  treasure  for  himself,  and  is  7iot  rich  toward 
Godr 

Systematic  benevolence  restrains  this  pernicious 
influence  of  business.  But  mere  restraint  is  not  all. 
It  is  not  enough  to  ask  how  business  is  to  be  kept  from 
injuring  the  church.  Doing  business  is  not  necessa- 
rily serving  mammon,  therefore  not  necessarily  the 
antagonist  of  serving  God.  It  is  dangerous  for  Chris- 
tians to  stand  merely  on  the  defensive  here,  and 
thmk  merely  to  shield  religion  from  the  onslaught  of 
worldliness.  We  must  go  further.  The  question 
must  be,  "  How  shall  we  bring  business  within  the 
pale  of  religion,  make  it  a  part  of  religion,  and  au 
aid  to  its  growth  ?  How  make  it  help  in  exercising 
and  strengthening  piety,  as  really  as  docs  prayer  ?" 
The  Bible  requires  business  to  be  thus  identified  with 
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God's  service,  and  never  will  the  cliurcli  be  saved 
from  wasting  worldliness  and  grow  to  her  full  stature 
in  piety,  till  she  carries  the  war  into  the  enemy's  ter- 
ritory, "  overcomes  the  world,"  and  makes  it  tribu- 
tary to  herself;  and  that,  not  merely  by  securing  the 
silver  and  gold  for  her  enterprises,  but  by  securing 
in  the  very  acts  of  worldly  business  a  discipline  of 
piety  and  an  exercising  and  strengthening  of  grace. 
Business  must  occupy  almost  all  the  time  of  the 
most  of  God's  children  :  how  preposterous  to  expect 
them  to  make  great  attainments  in  piety  if  this  busi- 
ness, like  a  poisoned  atmosphere,  is  perpetually  en- 
feebling their  strength  ;  if  their  religion  is  confined 
for  its  sources  of  nourishment  to  the  Sabbath  and  the 
closet,  and  during  almost  their  entire  waking  exist- 
ence, is  helplessly  exposed  to  an  ever-blighting  agency 
from  their  own  pursuits.  They  must  bind  their 
business  on  God's  altar,  or  it  wall  bind  them  on  the 
altar  of  mammon. 

The  practical  separation  of  business  from  religion, 
the  belief  that  the  former  is  necessarily  antagonisti- 
cal  to  the  latter,  and  conducting  it  so  as  to  make  it 
so,  are  among  the  principal  causes  why  the  tone  of 
piety  is  so  low,  and  the  mass  of  the  church  are  but 
babes  in  Christ.  Nor  till  this  difficulty  is  removed 
have  we  a  right  to  expect  the  church  to  "  look  forth 
as  the  morning,  fair  as  the  moon,  clear  as  the  sun, 
and  terrible  as  an  army  with  banners." 

Systematic  benevolence  is  a  most  important  ai:d 
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an  indispensable  agency  in  making  business  a  helper 
and  not  a  foe  to  the  rehgious  growth.  "When  a  man 
acts  on  this  principle,  liis  place  of  business  becomes 
a  Bethel ;  every  transaction  becomes  like  a  renewal 
of  his  consecration  to  God  ;  money  and  bills  and  la 
bor  are  associated  wdth  his  obligations  to  his  Master, 
and  fragrant  with  the  memory  of  the  cross ;  and  like 
the  attraction  drawing  every  part  of  the  earth  and 
binding  it  to  the  sun,  divine  love  fastens  its  attrac- 
tion on  eveiy  possession,  on  every  toil,  and  every 
gain,  and  binds  him.  with  all  that  he  has  to  God 
the  centre  of  his  whole  life's  orbit.  Then  he  is 
intimate  with  God  not  less  on  the  exchange  or  the 
farm,  than  in  the  closet.  Then  his  whole  course  of 
life  becomes  a  help  and  not  a  hinderance  to  his  spirit- 
ual progress ;  and  like  a  healthy  child,  he  grows 
steadily  and  unconsciously  amid  the  ceaseless  activ- 
ity of  life. 

Noimand  Smith,  wdien  roused  to  a  more  entire  con- 
secration to  God,  falling  in  with  the  common  notion 
that  a  life  of  secular  business  is  incompatible  with  a 
life  of  eminent  usefulness  and  piety,  seriously  pur- 
posed to  abandon  it.  But  more  scriptural  views  led 
him  to  continue  in  business,  consecrating  it  to  God. 
He  put  on  record  the  "  purpose  to  engage  in  my  busi- 
ness, that  I  may  serve  God  in  it,  and  with  the  expec- 
tation of  getting  to  give."  His  biographer  says, 
"  From  that  time  it  was  observable  by  all  who  knew 
him,  that  he  made  rapid  progress  in  religion.     There 
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was  a  fervor  and  cngagediiess  of  spirit,  a  purity  and 
elevation  of  aim,  that  could  not  be  misunderstood  or 
concealed.  He  rose  towards  heaven  lilie  the  lark  of 
the  morning."  From  that  time  "he  found  no  ten- 
dency in  his  worldly  engagements  to  chill  his  j)iety, 
or  to  enchain  his  afiections  to  the  earth.  His  busi- 
ness became  to  him  a  means  of  grace,  and  helped 
him  forward  in  the  divine  life,  just  as  truly  as  read- 
ing the  Scriptures  and  prayer." 

When  a  similar  habit  shall  become  general  in  the 
church,  one  of  the  most  important  steps  will  have 
been  taken  to  secure  that  elevation  of  piety  for 
which  as  yet  we  sigh  in  vain ;  and  the  law  of  love, 
now  written  in  Christ's  word,  will  be  written  on  the 
hearts  of  his  disciples  and  read  by  all  the  world  in 
their  lives. 

Says  President  Edwards  of  alms-giving,  "There  is 
no  external  duty,  by  which  persons  will  be  so  much 
in  the  way,  not  only  of  receiving  temporal  benefits, 
but  also  .spiritual  blessings,  the  influences  of  God's 
Spirit  in  the  heart  in  divine  discoveries  and  spiritual 
consolations."  "  That  this  is  one  likely  means  to 
obtain  assurance,  is  evident  from  1  John,  3:18,  19, 
*  My  little  cliildren,  let  us  not  love  in  word,  neither 
in  tongue,  but  in  deed  and  in  truth.  And  hereby 
we  know  that  we  are  of  the  truth,  and  shall  assure 
our  hearts  before  hhn.'  "  "  If  God's  people  in  this 
land  were  once  brought  to  abound  in  such  deeds  of 
love,  nothing  would  have  a  greater  tendency  to  bring 
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the  God  of  love  down  from  heaven  to  earth  ;  so  ami- 
able would  be  the  sight  in  the  eyes  of  our  loving  and 
exalted  Redeemer,  that  it  would  soon  as  it  were  fetch 
him  down  from  his  throne  in  heaven,  to  set  up  his  tab- 
ernacle with  men  on  the  earth  and  dwell  with  them." 
"  The  late  remarkable  revival  of  religion  in  Saxony, 
which  began  by  the  labors  of  the  famous  professor 
Franke,  and  has  now  been  carried  on  for  above  thirty 
years,  and  has  spread  its  happy  influences  into  many 
parts  of  the  world,  was  begun  and  has  been  carried 
on  by  a  Avonderful  practice  in  this  duty."  Thoughts 
on  the  Revival,  part  5,  sect.  3. 
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CHAPTER   YIIl. 

SYSTEMATIC  BENEVOLENCE  INCREASES  THE 
SPIRITUAL  POWER  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

The  increase  of  spiritual  power  will  be  the  neces- 
bary  consequence  of"  the  increase  of  piety.  And  by 
promoting  an  increase  of  piety,  systematic  benevo- 
lence imparts  an  efficacy  to  the  prayers  and  teach- 
ings of  the  church,  an  influence  to  her  character,  a 
success  to  her  enterprises,  a  mightiness  through  God 
to  the  pulling  down  of  strong  holds,  such  as  money 
cannot  bestow. 

Here,  also,  we  may  consider  principally  its  infiu« 
ence  in  counteracting  worldliness.  No  argument  is 
oftener  urged  agahist  religion  than  that  founded  on 
the  alleged  inconsistencies  of  its  professors.  The 
chief  foundation  for  this  plea,  so  far  as  it  has  any,  is 
the  conformity  of  Christians  to  the  world  in  all  the 
aims,  the  maxims,  and  the  manner  of  getting  and 
spending  money,  so  that  too  commonly,  Christians, 
away  from  their  devotions,  can  scarcely  be  distin- 
guished from  the  better  sort  of  worldlings.  Let  the 
scriptural  law  of  benevolence  be  usually  obeyed ;  let 
the  world  behold  Christians  actuated  by  the  sublime 
desire  to  do  good  in  all  their  gettings  and  their  expen- 
ditures, and  consecrating  spontaneously  to  the  Lord 
as  he  hath  prospered  them ;  let  it  be  seen,  when  men 
become  Christians,  by  the  change  in  their  pursuit  of 
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earthly  treasure,  that  they  have  found  a  better  poi- 
tion,  and  nov/  have  their  hearts  and  their  treasure  in 
heaven  ;  and  the  church  will  stand  up  before  the 
world  with  a  consistency  and  elevation  of  piety  which 
will  prove  that  gainsaying  springs  only  from  opposi- 
tion to  goodness — with  a  triumphant  power  which 
will  compel  the  exclamation,  "  God  is  in  the  midst 
of  her;  she  shall  not  be  moved" — with  a  manifest 
and  practical  renunciation  of  the  world,  like  that 
which  in  the  apostles'  days  compelled  both  Jews  and 
Gentiles  to  confess  the  reality  and  feel  the  power  of 
religion,  and  which,  reappearing  in  the  church,  will 
go  far  towards  restoring  the  like  rapidity  and  glory 
to  her  conquests. 

It  would  be  ungrateful,  indeed,  not  to  acknow- 
ledge, among  the  striking  characteristics  of  this  age, 
the  revival,  in  a  degree,  of  the  benevolent  and  mis- 
sionary spirit  of  apostolic  times.  We  hail  it  as  an 
omen  of  good  ;  we  have  marked  already  its  happy 
results  ;  we  wait  as  *'  they  that  watch  for  the  morn- 
ing," for  "  the  glory  that  should  follow."  But  alas, 
how  much  in  vain  I  For  the  icebergs  and  snow- 
fields  of  the  long  wdnter  still  linger,  and  the  piercing 
winds  from  them  wither  the  plants  of  righteousness 
and  keep  back  the  buds  of  promise,  and  when  we 
might  be  looking  for  the  luxuriance  of  summer,  be- 
hold the  lingering,  frost-bitten  growth  of  a  backward 
and  chilUng  spring. 

"Bring  ye  all  the  tithes  into  the  storehouse,  and 
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prove  me  now  herewith,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  if  I 
will  not  open  j^ou  the  windows  of  heaven,  and  pour 
you  out  a  blessing,  that  there  shall  not  be  room 
enough  to  receive  it."  We  so  constantly  spiritual- 
ize this  text,  as  to  forget  that  its  literal  and  proper 
application  is  to  contributions  to  the  Lord's  treas- 
ury. Paying  these  fully  is  declared  here  to  be  the 
condition  of  God's  great  blessing.  Let  this  chal- 
lenge of  the  Most  High  be  accepted.  Let  his  sin- 
cerity in  it  be — as  for  generations  past,  by  the  church 
generally,  it  has  not  been — put  to  the  test.  Let  liis 
disciples  "prove"  him,  by  giving  all  that  he  requires, 
and  see  if,  through  its  direct  and  indirect  mfluence, 
it  will  not  elevate  the  piety  and  enlarge  the  power 
and  successes  of  the  church — if  spiritual  stupidity 
will  continue  to  be,  for  the  larger  portion  of  the  time, 
the  lamentation  of  the  churches  at  home,  and  slow 
and  limited  success  the  history  of  benevolent  opera- 
tions abroad. 
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CHAPTEPl  IX. 

SYSTEMATIC    BEITEVOLENCE    PROMOTES 
HAPPINESS. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  give,  and  a  reason  for  thankful- 
ness to  iiave  the  opportunity  and  the  means.  Money 
given  to  the  Lord  leaves  a  sweetness  like  the  per- 
fume of  the  alabaster-box  of  precious  ointment,  fill- 
ing the  soul  long  after  the  oiTering  has  been  poured 
out.  Those  who  have  given  most  regularly  and  in 
the  largest  proportion,  remember  with  the  most  joy- 
ous gratitude  what  God  has  enabled  them  to  do. 
When  David  and  his  people  had  contributed  im- 
mense treasures  "wilhngly"  to  build  the  temple,  we 
read  that  "  the  people  rejoiced,  and  David  the  king 
also  rejoiced  with  great  joy.  And  David  said.  Our 
God,  we  thank  thee,  and  praise  thy  glorious  name. 
But  what  am  I,  and  what  is  my  people,  that  we 
should  be  able  to  offer  so  willingly  after  this  sort  ? 
for  all  things  come  of'nhee,  and  of  thine  own  have 
we  given  thee."  The  first  Christian  converts,  after 
"parting  their  goods  to  all  men,"  "did  eat  their  meat 
with  gladness."  Mr.  Cobb  said,  "  By  the  grace  ol 
God — nothing  else — by  the  grace  of  God,  I  have  been 
enabled  to  give  more  than  $40,000.  How  good  the 
Lord  lias  been  to  me!''  Said  a  man  in  moderate 
circumstances,  who  was  giving  his  whole  net  income, 
•'  I  could  not  feel  happy  to  spend  the  money  on  my- 
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self,  while  so  much  is  to  be  done  for  the  needy  and  the 
perishing.  I  could  not  enjoy  myself  if  I  should  do 
it."  At  another  time,  when  necessary  extra  expen- 
ses greatly  diminished  his  charities  for  a  time,  ho 
said,  "  I  find  it  one  of  my  greatest  trials,  that  I  can 
not  do  more  for  the  heathen." 

Systematic  benevolence  promotes  happiness  by  its 
influence  in  subduing  covetousness  and  strengthen' 
ing  benevolence. 

As  we  have  already  seen  covetousjiess  to  be  a 
principal  hinderance  to  the  spiritual  growth  and  the 
sjnritual  power  of  the  church,  so  now  v/e  find  it  a 
hinderance  to  spiritual  enjoyment — nay,  to  human 
happiness  in  the  broadest  sense.  And  that  same 
divine  scheme  which  we  have  already  seen  to  be 
essential,  chiefly  by  its  mfluence  in  subduing  covet- 
ousness, to  the  growth  of  the  church's  piety  and  the 
advancement  of  its  triumphs,  we  now  see  to  be  es- 
sential, in  the  same  way,  to  happiness.  This  com- 
bined view  of  these  arguments  may  show  us  at  once 
the  far-reaching  and  appalling  dangers  of  covetous- 
ness, and  the  simplicity,  efficacy,  and  unfailing  adapt- 
edness  of  God's  scheme  of  prevention. 

The  covetous  or  selfish  scheme  of  doing  business 
is  alwaijs  tormenting.  It  is  accompanied  by  great 
anxiety.  He  who  does  business  on  this  system  is 
perpetually  anxious  and  chafed,  feverish  with  an  ex- 
citement and  perturbation,  which  are  avoided  by  him 
who  calmly  does  business  for  the  Lord,  and  asks  only 
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what  the  Lord  would  have  him  do.  "What  shalJ  1 
do  for  the  hundred  talents  which  I  have  given  to 
the  king  of  Israel?"  is  like  the  feverish  questioning  of 
the  former.  "  The  Lord  is  ahle  to  give  thee  much 
more  than  this,"  is  like  the  trustful  reply  of  the  latter. 
Normand  Smith  incidentallj^  shows  what  a  preser- 
vative he  had  found  for  unruffled  calmness  amid  the 
annoyances  of  business,  by  the  following  entry  in  his 
diary :  "I  have  forgotten  and  broken  my  resolutions 
to  conduct  all  to  the  glory  of  God,  This  has  been 
manifested  in  my  being  fretted  at  what  I  deemed 
untimely  C9.11s  for  settlement  and  for  debts."  He 
seems  to  imply  that  so  long  as  he  adhered  to  his 
"resolutions,"  fretting  at  the  annoyances  of  business 
was  not  a  thing  to  be  expected.  A  man  who  for 
years  has  been  doing  business  in  one  of  our  cities  on 
the  scriptural  plan  of  benevolence,  but  who  had  pre- 
viously done  business  otherwise,  says  of  himself,  that 
"  the  anxiety,  the  feverish  excitement,  and  the  im- 
patience to  get  the  news  and  the  results  of  sales,  or 
the  results  of  their  own  business  operations,  which 
merchants,  speculators,  and  others  are  continually 
burdened  with,  and  at  times  almost  to  distraction, 
and  from  which  there  seems  to  be  little  or  no  pros- 
pect of  relief,  all  such  perturbations  of  mind,  com- 
mon to  others,  were  once  common  to  his  experience ; 
but  he  noiv  seldom  feels  any  thing  of  the  kind ;  for 
he  has  learned  in  his  Bible  to  *  cast  his  burden  on 
the  Lord.' " 
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Besides,  upon  the  covetous  or  selfish  scheme  of 
business,  a  man  can  never  be  satisfied.  "  He  that 
loveth  silver  shall  not  be  satisfied  with  silver,  nor  he 
that  loveth  abundance  with  increase."  This  senti- 
ment has  been  in  the  mouths  of  the  wise  from  Solo- 
mon's day  till  now.  Its  truth  must  for  ever  cut  off 
the  covetous  man  from  solid  contentment.  The 
more  he  acquires,  the  more  he  wants  ;  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  greatest  acquisitions,  he  remains  the 
very  reahzation  of  those  lean  and  ill-favored  kine 
which  devoured  all  that  was  fair  and  thriving  before 
them,  only  to  remain  as  lean,  as  ill-favored,  and  as 
voracious  as  ever.  There  has  appeared  in  the  news- 
papers a  horrible  story  about  a  man  who  had  an 
enormous  tape- worm  in  his  stomach :  however  much 
the  man  ate,  it  was  devoured  by  the  ugly  reptile 
within,  nourishing  itself  to  greater  bulk  and  voracity 
thereby,  while  tlie  wretched  man  was  wasting  in  the 
torment  of  perpetual  starvation.  Whether  the  story 
be  true  or  false,  it  is  a  lively  picture  of  covetousness. 
That  is  a  worm  in  the  soul,  nourishing  itself  to 
greater  strength  and  voracity  by  every  acquisition, 
and  wasting  the  soul  in  the  agony  of  perpetual  want. 
Relief,  sought  in  vain  by  trying  to  satisfy,  can  come 
only  by  killing  the  devouring  desire — by  killing  it 
speedily,  before  it  proves  itself  "the  worm  that  never 
dies." 

It  is  related  in  the  history  of  ancient  Rome,  that 
an  immense  chasm  once  opened  in  the  midst  of  the 
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city.  The  superstitious  E.omans,  to  appease  ilie  god 
whose  anger,  they  supposed,  had  opened  the  abyss, 
threw  in  the  costhest  garments  and  the  richest  treas- 
ures ;  but  in  vain.  At  last  one  of  the  most  distui- 
guished  nobles  put  on  his  richest  armor,  and  mounting 
his  steed  leaped  into  the  abyss,  and  it  closed.  Covet- 
ousness,  in  its  insatiability,  realizes  this  fable.  It  is 
an  abyss  yawning  in  the  covetous  man's  path.  He 
gathers  treasures  and  casts  into  it,  but  it  closes  not. 
He  toils  harder,  he  gathers  more  and  richer  treasures 
and  casts  into  it,  but  it  closes  not — it  closes  not,  till 
the  wretched  man  himself  sinks  into  the  widening 
chasm,  and  it  shuts  on  him  in  the  gulf  of  perdition 
for  ever. 

The  very  opposite  is  the  result  of  love,  which  the 
adoption  of  God's  scheme  of  charity  cherishes.  There 
is  "  comfort  in  love."  In  every  act  of  relieving  the 
wretched  which  it  requires,  is  a  present  bliss,  which - 
partakes  more  of  heavenly  than  of  earthly  joy.  It 
produces  trustful  peace  amid  annoyances,  perplexi- 
ties, and  calamities.  It  leads  to  satisfaction,  even 
with  little.  In  peace  of  conscience,  the  conscious- 
ness of  doing  good  and  of  receiving  God's  smile,  it 
imparts  blessedness  which  gold  selfishly  used  can 
never  buy.  It  gives  a  lasting  joy.  Spend  money  on 
self,  and  how  quick  the  gratification  is  gone.  But 
the  joy  of  beneficence  gro\vs  and  brightens  m  the 
remembrance.  To  know  that  by  foregoing  a  selfish 
gratification  I  have  reheved  the  misery  of  a  fellow* 
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man — that  for  my  gifts  and  self-denial  there  is  less 
ignorance,  less  vice,  less  wretchedness  in  the  world ; 
to  knov/  that  I  have  helped  to  vindicate  truth  and 
right,  and  to  establish  the  blessed  reign  of  Jesus  ;  to 
hope  that,  by  God's  blessing  on  my  charities,  even 
one  dark  soul  has  been  made  acquainted  with  the 
Saviour  and  led  to  everlasting  bliss  ;  what  can  thrill 
the  soul  with  a  richer,  and  more  lasting  joy  ?  And 
at  the  bed  of  death,  when  all  earthly  treasures  are 
slipping  from  the  grasp,  and  the  memory  of  selfish 
gratifications,  now  past  for  ever,  but  imbittcrs  the 
spirit,  these  memories  of  charities  and  sacrifices, 
offered  for  Christ's  sake  and  by  his  grace,  will  stand 
like  angels  of  mercy,  fanning  the  soul  wdth  airs  of 
heaven,  and  cheering  it  with  an  undying  joy  in  the 
agonies  of  dissolution. 

No  language  oftener  meets  a  pastor's  ear,  than  the 
complaint,  "I  do  not  enjoy  religion."  The  churches 
present  a  painful  contrast  with  the  habitual  happi- 
ness of  the  apostles,  whose  writings,  though  A\Titten 
usually  in  the  depths  of  distresses,  more  than  any 
human  compositions  overflow  with  a  deep  and  exult- 
ant joy.  But  there  is  little  apprehension  of  what 
is  a  prevalent  cause  of  this  lack  of  spiritual  joy — the 
withholding  of  charity,  and  the  consequent  increase 
of  worldliness  and  the  stagnation  of  holy  love.  Hap- 
piness cannot  be  poured  into  the  soul  from  without, 
like  ^--ater  into  a  cistern ;  the  water  of  life  is  not  said 
to  flow  mto  a  man,  but  to  flow  "out  ofhim.''     To 
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regain  lost  enjoyment,  the  Christian  must  increase 
the  exertions  and  self-denial  of  love.  Let  him  fill  life 
full  of  efforts  and  sacrifices  to  do  good,  and  he  will 
fill  it  full  of  bliss.  He  can  be  blessed  only  in  ac- 
cordance with  that  law  of  the  entire  moral  universe 
expressed  in  the  comprehensive  words  of  Christ,  •'  T 
is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive." 

Consider,  now,  the  universality  of  this  law.  God 
is  love.  So  far  as  any  addition  to  liis  blessedness  is 
concerned,  God  never  received  any  thing.  If,  as  many 
imagine,  every  thing  given  is  just  so  much  taken  from 
the  comfort  of  the  giver,  God  would  have  lost  more 
happiness  than  all  his  creatures,  for  he  is  always  giv- 
ing. But  he  is  the  most  blessed  of  beings  ;  and  he 
is  so,  not  so  much  in  spite  of  his  ceaseless  beneficence, 
as  by  means  of  it.  His  infinitude  of  bliss  is  an  eter- 
nal expression  of  the  law,  "It  is  more  blessed  to  give* 
than  to  receive." 

Angels  toil  for  others,  happy  in  what  to  selfish 
hearts  would  be  the  hu]jiihating  and  self-denying  ser- 
vice of  ministering  to  those  immeasurably  their  infe- 
riors in  character  and  rank  ;  waiting  upon  the  very 
"  babes  in  Christ "  in  this  nursei-y  for  heaven. 

In  hell  is  neither  giving,  nor  blessedness.  Selfish- 
ness reigns  alone. 

Thus  the  spirit  of  Christ's  self-sacrificing  love  is 
the  spirit  of  all  heaven,  and  the  essence  of  its  bliss. 
The  spirit  of  selfishness  is  the  spirit  of  hell,  and  the 
Bource  of  its   misery.      The  principle  of  the  cross, 
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"  Give,  give,'"  carried  out  to  all  its  results,  makes 
heaven.  The  principle  of  the  worldling's  search  for 
happiness,  "  Get,  get,''  carried  out  to  all  its  results, 
makes  hell. 

The  same  law  is  discernible  even  in  the  confusion 
of  probation  on  earth.  The  purest  joy  is  found,  not 
in  halls  of  wealth,  power,  or  gayety,  nor  yet  in  cot- 
tages where  covetousness  is  always  craving  ;  but, 
whether  in  palace  or  hut,  in  the  heart  most  com- 
pletely filled,  the  life  most  completely  controlled  by 
self-sacrificing  love.  Even  at  the  martyr's  stake  are 
witnessed  scenes  of  most  ecstatic  bliss,  because  there 
selfishness  is  most  efiectually  crushed,  because  there 
love  enfolds  the  martyr's  soul  brighter  and  purer 
than  the  flames  which  enfold  his  body,  and  is  the 
chariot  of  fire  and  horses  of  fire  which  bear  liim  up 
to  heaven. 

Imagine  a  young  lady  surrounded  with  wealth  and 
luxury,  who,  instead  of  living  to  strew  around  her 
blessings,  is  the  spoiled  child  of  indulgence,  the  vic- 
tim of  a  selfishness  that  has  always  reigned  un- 
checked. She  passes  her  existence,  full  of  fretful- 
ness  and  discontent,  in  the  vain  attempt  to  satisfy 
desires  which  indulgence  has  made  numerous  and 
insatiable  as  an  army  of  locusts,  and  which,  in  their 
devouring  march  through  life,  turn  all  the  anticipa- 
tions and  opportunities  of  enjoyment  opening  invit- 
ingly before  her,  into  unhappiness,  and  make  the  life 
of  their  victim  to  be  alwavs  "like  the  garden  of 
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Eden  before  tliem,  and  behind  them  a  desolate  wil- 
derness." 

Contrast  with  this  imaginary  case  an  historical 
personage.  She  was  one  of  the  first  missionary 
band  that  left  our  shores,  when  every  step  was  un- 
certain and  hazardous,  and  war  redoubled  the  dan- 
gers of  the  untried  undertaking.  Arrived  in  Asia, 
she  is  driven  from  the  country,  tossed  again  upon  the 
ocean,  and  buffeted  with  discomfort,  sickness,  and 
difficulty,  till  she  dies.  But  her  life  was  blessedness, 
and  her  death  was  peace.  For  the  former,  all  out- 
ward circumstances  combine  to  produce  happiness  ; 
but  selfishness  makes  her  miserable.  For  the  latter, 
all  outward  circumstances  combined  to  bring  discom- 
fort ;  ,by  her  own  seli'-consecrating  act  she  had  rushed 
into  the  midst  of  trials  ;  but  all  the  floods  of  afflic- 
tion could  not  quench  the  fire  of  her  love,  nor  drown 
the  flame  of  joy  which  ever  maunted  from  the  altar 
of  her  consecrated  heart.  The  former  will  vapor 
life  away  and  die,  and  she  and  the  silks  that  clothed 
her  will  decay  and  be  forgotten  together ;  but  the 
memory  of  Harriet  NE^^^:LL  will  always  refresh 
the  earth,  and  hope,  and  love,  and  self-denial  will 
spring  ever  with  new  freshness  from  her  sea-girt 
grave.  Yes  ;  better  is  it,  greater  is  it,  that,  in  doing 
good,  we  be  like  the  sweet  incense  burned  before  the 
Lord,  consumed  ourselves  while  spreading  a  sweet 
savor  of  beneficence  about  us — better  that  we  be  like 
the  sacred  oil  of  the  seven-branched  candlestick,  con- 
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sumed  ourselves,  while  giving  a  holy  light  to  others, 
than  to  gain  for  our  own  enjoyment  all  that  selfish- 
ness ever  won. 

Paul  and  Silas,  having  "  suffered  the  loss  of  ail 
things,"  bloody  with  scourging,  fastened  painfully  in 
the  stocks  in  the  inner  prison,  broke  the  silence  of 
midnight  with  songs  of  joy.  And  love  always  sings  : 
toilinir,  sacriiicinof,  sufferinj]f,  yet  it  sings.  And  in 
proportion  as  that  love  fills  our  hearts,  controls  our 
lives,  subdues  the  tormenting  covetings  of  selfish- 
ness, and  makes  it  our  "  meat  to  do  the  will  of  Him 
that  sent  us,"  in  that  proportion  will  be  the  fulnes? 
and  the  continuity  with  which  we  shall  join  the 
song  of  love — that  song  which  no  prison  walls  nor 
stake  of  martyrdom  can  silence  ;  which,  ceaseless  as 
the  exhalations  from  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  is  going 
up  everywhere  from  humble  hearts  toiling  and  suf- 
fering to  do  God's  will — that  irrepressible  song, 
which,  when  death  shall  have  broken  down  the  bars 
of  this  mortality,  shall  burst  into  the  shout  of  eter- 
nal and  heavenly  praise. 

Thus  has  God  made  the  universe  according  to  that 
Jaw,  "It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive." 
Let  any  intelligent  being  cease  to  seek  the  good  of 
others,  and  he  ceases  to  be  blessed  himself.  Let  the 
sun  cease  to  pour  his  beams  abroad,  let  him  gather 
his  rays  only  into  his  own  bosom,  and  he  will  not 
only  cease  to  shine  on  others,  but  will  become  black 
and  unseen  himself  in  the  universal  night.     So,  while 
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any  spirit  that  God  has  made  hves  not  for  itself,  but 
for  its  Maker  and  its  Maker's  works,  it  shines  above 
the  brightness  of  the  sun  in  glory.  But  when  it  be- 
gins to  gather  its  efforts  mto  itself  and  to  pour  its 
blessings  only  into  its  own  bosom,  that  moment  its 
glory  goes  out  in  night,  and  it  becomes  a  part  of  "  the 
blackness  of  darkness  for  ever." 

In  vain,  then,  do  you  look  for  happiness,  while  the 
busmess  of  life  is  not  penetrated  and  controlled  by 
benevolence.  It  were  a  contradiction  and  disorder- 
ing of  God's  whole  scheme  of  providence  to  permit 
it.  And  it  were  equally  a  contradiction  of  God's 
word ;  for  as  the  word  of  God  is  true,  they  who 
"  will  be  rich,"  and  therefore  neglect  in  their  business 
the  beneficence  which  God  requires,  must  "  pierce 
themselves  through  with  many  sorrows." 

Hasten,  then,  thankfully  to  adopt  God's  plan  for 
saving  you  from  these  many  sorrows,  and  learn  by 
your  own  experience  that  "  it  is  more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive." 

Nor  think  that  these  sorrows  are  for  this  life  only. 
Grod  has  lifted  the  veil  from  the  awful  future,  and 
recorded  the  decision,  "  No  covetous  man  hath  any 
inheritance  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ."  "  Be  not  de- 
ceived ;  neither  thieves,  nor  covetous,  nor  drunkards 
shall  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God."  If  there  be  one 
cause  more  effectual  than  any  other  in  satisfying  men 
with  false  hopes,  or  in  turning  the  attention  quite 
away  from  rehgion,  hardening  the  heart  in  impeni- 
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teiice,  and  peopling  the  realms  of  woe,  that  cause  is 
woiidliness.  If  yon  value  your  immortal  interests, 
if  you  have  any  just  apprehension  how  many  and 
powerful  are  the  obstacles  to  your  salvation,  and 
how  imminent  your  danger  of  being  snared  into  a 
fatal  negligence  of  your  soul,  it  will  be  presumptuous 
trifling  with  your  eternal  welfare,  if  you  adopt  not 
the  scriptural  plan  of  subduing,  by  God's  blessing, 
that  worldliness  which  is  the  deadliest  of  all  these 
opposing  influences,  and  which  the  apostle  so  solemn- 
ly warns  you  is  sure,  if  not  subdued,  to  plunge  you 
"  into  temptation  and  a  snare,  and  into  many  fooHsh 
and  hurtfal  lusts,  which  drown  men  in  destruction 
and  perdition." 

Such  are  the  motives  to  systematic  benevolence  ; 
and  such  its  vital  and  extensive  connections  with  the 
Christian  life  and  the  prosperity  of  Christ's  kmgdom. 
And  the  force  of  these  motives  is  enhanced  by  God's 
own  revealed  estimate  of  the  importance  of  the  duty 
of  giving  to  relieve  the  wretched.  There  is  sorae- 
tliing  peculiarly  interesting  in  the  language  of  Christ, 
when  guarding  his  disciples  against  selfish  motives  in 
alms-giving,  and  enjoining  the  precautions  useful  to 
secure  an  eye  single  to  the  glory  of  God.  "  Thy  Fa- 
ther, which  seeth  in  secret,  himself  shall  reward  thee 
openly."  As  if  the  Monarch  of  the  universe  felt  a 
eculiar  pleasure  in  the  humble  disciple  whose  aim  is 
to  honor  him  by  liis  secret  charities,  and  would  bring 
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him  before  the  assembled  universe  and  with  his  own 
royal  hand  encircle  his  brow  ^^dth  the  incorruptible 
crown.  And  verily,  one  "  Well  done,  good  and  faith- 
ful servant,"  from  the  lips  of  the  King  of  heaven, 
may  well  outweigh  all  human  applause,  all  selfish 
gains.  And  as  if  to  show  the  intensity  of  his  interest, 
and  the  particularity  with  which  he  notices  and  re- 
wards what  is  given  and  what  is  withheld,  God  has 
revealed  from  heaven  that  even  so  insignificant  a 
gift  as  "  a  cup  of  cold  water  only,"  given  with  right 
motives,  shall  not  lose  its  reward ;  and  has  trans- 
mitted to  all  generations  the  solemn  record  of  his  ap- 
probation of  the  widow's  farthing. 

And  the  Saviour  has  invested  the  duty  with  an 
immeasurable  sacredness,  even  with  all  the  sacred- 
ness  of  love  to  him  and  regard  to  his  sufferings  ;  for 
he  declares  from  the  throne  of  judgment,  that  every 
gift,  given  with  the  pure  desire  to  aid  his  church, 
he  receives  as  given  to  aid  himself;  and  every  re- 
fusal to  give,  he  regards  as  a  refusal  to  minister  to 
his  own  wants.  He  puts  himself  in  the  place  of  his 
church ;  he  bares  his  bosom  to  receive  every  neglect 
of  her  in  her  necessities  ;  he  opens  his  heart  to  treas- 
ure up  as  a  favor  bestowed  on  himself,  every  favor 
bestowed  on  her.  "Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it,"  or  did 
it  not,  "  to  one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye 
did  it,"  or  did  it  not,  "  to  me." 

Having  thus  invested  these  objects  of  charily  with 
the  Bacredness  of  his  own  person,  and,  as  it  were, 
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linked  the  performance  or  neglect  of  the  duty  with 
every  sensation  of  his  own  throbbing  heart,  he  in- 
vests it  with  a  new  solemnity,  and  reveals  in  it  a  new 
importance,  by  declaring,  that  in  the  final  judgment 
the  duty  of  charity  to  the  distressed  will  be  selected 
as  the  key  to  the  whole  life  and  the  test  of  the  whole 
character.  "  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit 
the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  the  foundation  of 
the  world ;  for  I  was  a  hungered,  and  ye  gave  me 
meat ;  I  was  thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me  drink ;  I  was 
a  stranger,  and  ye  took  me  in  ;  naked,  and  ye  clothed 
me  ;  I  was  sick,  and  ye  visited  me  ;  I  was  in  prison, 
and  ye  came  unto  me."  "  Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed, 
into  everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his 
angels  ;  for  I  was  a  hungered,  and  ye  gave  me  no 
meat ;  I  was  thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me  no  drink  ;  I 
was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took  me  not  in  ;  naked,  and 
ye  clothed  me  not ;  sick,  and  in  prison,  and  ye  visited 
me  not," 

Behold,  then,  in  God's  own  estimate  of  this  duty, 
that  we  have  not  overrated  its  importance.  Behold 
your  hardihood,  if  you  leave,  unsystematized,  to  ca- 
price and  chance,  a  duty  which  is  held  so  important 
in  the  solemn  estimation  of  God,  and  is  presented  by 
the  Judge  himself,  as  the  key  and  test  of  the  char- 
acter in  the  final  decision.  Behold  with  trembling 
your  peril,  lest,  though  you  have  even  sat  at  Christ's 
table,  you  be  found  at  last  with  those  who  have  not 
ministered  to  Chiist. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

THE  SPIHIT,  OH  ELEMENTAHY  PRINCIPLES 
OF  BENEFICENCE. 

The  mind  that  was  iii  Christ,  the  spirit  that 
moved  him  through  the  whole  period  of  his  earthly 
life,  was  a  deep,  ever-flowing  spirit  of  love.  It  was 
an  illimitable  and  inexhaustible  benevolence.  E  very- 
stage  of  his  history,  from  the  manger  to  the  cross,  is 
a  peculiar  expression  of  "  good  will  towards  men." 
By  his  life  he  became  an  example,  and  in  his  death 
he  made  atonement  for  sin  ;  thus  illustrating  the 
spirit  of  Christianity,  and  opening  a  way  whereby  it 
might  be  infused  mto  the  hearts  of  his  disciples.  In 
its  impulses  and  ope  -ations,  both  in  the  Head  of  the 
church  and  in  its  members,  it  is  the  sinrit  of  heneji- 
cence.  To  be  Christian,  therefore,  beneficence  must 
be  prompted  by  the  CUrhtian  spirit,  and  he  in 
harmony  with  the  g,reat  design  of  Christ  in  his 
redeeming  ivork.  This  gives  it  the  fullest  scope  in 
the  objects  of  the  gospel,  and  the  highest  character 
in  the  spirit  of  the  gospel.     By  the  development  of 
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this  spirit  in  the  church,  through  the  perfecting  of 
the  Christian  hfe  of  its  memhers,  it  finds  its  true 
mission  in  seeking  the  salvation  of  the  race.  It  thus 
answers  its  fittest  description — "  the  salt  of  the 
earth,"  "the  light  of  the  luorld." 

The  spirit  of  Christian  beneficence  is  distinguished 
from  mere  human  kind?iess,  which  is  neither  uni- 
versal in  its  extent,  uniform  in  its  operations,  noi 
Christian  in  its  principle.  It  is  distinguished  from 
natural  j^^'^y,  in  that  this  arises  from  spontaneous 
sympathy,  and  does  not  take  into  account  the  praise 
or  blamewortliiness  of  its  objects.  It  difiers  from 
generosity,  which  is  not  scrupulous  to  abide  by  the 
rules  of  justice,  and  has  no  end  in  the  honor  of  God, 
or  the  highest  welfare  of  man.  It  is  unlike  that  de- 
sire of  a2)2jlause,  which  in  the  spirit  of  Phariseeism 
often  prompts  to  liberal  donations,  but  only  "  to  be 
seen  of  men."  Its  bestowments  are  dissimilar  to  the 
grudging  remittance?,  made  to  purchase  relief  from 
the  wearymg  importunity  of  persevering  applicants. 
It  is  distinguished  from  the  relucta7it  yielding  of  the 
crumbs  \vhich  fall  from  the  table  of  abundance,  in 
order  to  pacify  a  clamorous  conscience,  and  procure 
exemption  from  its  upbraidings.  It  is  the  antagonist 
of  that  alms-giving  which  is  relied  on  as  the  ground 
of  justification  before  God,  thus  making  salvation 
by  grace  superfluous  and  impossible. 

Between  all  these  and  that  beneficence  which  is 
truly  Christian,  there  is  a  wide  difTerence.     Chri? 
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tian  beneficence  neither  disowns  the  constitutional 
principles  or  emotions,  nor  takes  its  character  from 
them.  Incorporating  into  itself  all  the  elements  of 
joy  and  sorrow,  pity  and  sympathy,  honor  and  gen- 
erosity, it  constitutes  a  complex  principle,  above  and 
beyond  any  one  or  all  of  them.  Jesus  was  kind, 
and  sympathizing,  and  compassionate,  and  generous 
But  he  was  something  more  than  these.  Purer  mo- 
tives urged  him — a  higher  impulse  moved  him — a 
nobler  spirit  inspired  him.  It  was  the  impulse  of 
love,  whose  spontaneous  outgushings  made  his  life 
an  example  of  the  most  sublime  beneficence. 

Among  the  pecuhar  and  positive  elements  of  be- 
neficence, distinguishing  it  as  Christian,  is, 

1.  An  iQitelligent  spirit.  Whosoever  would  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  life,  must  first  know  what  they 
are.  In  nothing  is  this  more  manifest  than  in  efTorts 
to  do  good.  As  all  alms-giving  is  not  from  benevo- 
lence, so  neither  is  it  all  beneficent.  It  is  as  essen- 
tial to  the  latter,  that  it  should  be  directed  to  a  right 
end,  as  to  the  former  that  it  should  spring  from 
a  right  principle.  Nor  does  even  a  good  motive  in 
the  donor  necessarily  secure  to  his  deed  the  character 
of  beneficence,  unless  it  is  well  directed  ;  the  ac' 
tion  may  be  praiseworthy  in  its  purpose,  while,  from 
want  of  knowledge,  it  may  be  disastrous  in  its  effects. 
Under  the  incubus  of  ignorance,  well-meaning  men 
may  multiply  the  ills  which  they  would  remove. 
Through  unacquaintance  with  the  condition  of  thoso 
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whom  tliey  wish  to  benefit,  or  through  ignorance  of 
the  proper  remedial  agencies  or  modes  of  applynig 
them,  they  may  diffuse  the  bane  instead  of  the  anti- 
dote, propagate  darkness  instead  of  disseminating 
h'ght,  and  carry  havoc  and  dismay  where  they  in- 
tended only  healing  and  consolation.  And  the  more 
munificent  is  such  ill-directed  charity,  the  greater  the 
"waste — the  more  wide-spread  the  ruin. 

Christian  beneficence  walks  not  forth  blindfold 
amidst  the  world's  mendicity  and  its  mendacity, 
scattering  alike  to  both.  She  wields  not  her  full 
hands,  as  the  Cyclops  his  huge  limbs,  at  random. 
Her  zeal  is  an  enlightened  ardor,  never  roaming  in 
the  dark,  and  never  impatient  of  results  that  come 
only  through  the  gradual  operation  of  appropriate 
causes. 

In  this  age  of  busy  reform,  all  kinds  of  objects  have 
their  solicitors.  Men  who  aspire  to  philanthropy 
even,  must  discriminate  :  much  more  does  Christian 
beneficence  demand  a  wise  and  careful  circumspec- 
tion. She  wishes  to  know  what  the  work  is,  and 
where  it  is,  and  how  it  is  to  be  done.  She  sends 
out  her  pioneers  to  survey  the  ground  and  gauge  the 
difficulties.  She  takes  the  altitude  of  mountains  to 
be  brought  low,  and  the  depth  of  valleys  to  be  filled. 
She  examines  the  crooked  places  to  be  made  straight, 
and  the  rough  places  to  be  made  smooth,  and  trav- 
erses "  the  wilderness  and  solitary  place,"  which,  by 
her  culture,  are  to  "  bud  and  blossom  as  the  rose." 
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By  this  pioneer  service,  iii  which  such  men  as  How- 
ard and  Buchanan  and  Marty n  and  Marshman  have 
been  most  successful  explorers,  benevolent  men  are 
better  enabled  to  adapt  means  to  their  ends.  They 
obtain  a  quicker  discernment  of  the  various  phases  of 
wickedness  and  want,  and  of  the  avenues  of  access 
to  them.  The  delusive  fancies  of  sentimental  plii- 
iosophers  concerning-  the  virtues  and  happiness  of 
the  savage  state,  have  been  thus  dispelled.  The 
glowing  eulogies  pronounced  upon  the  mytholog}-  of 
modern  paganism,  have,  by  the  testimony  of  honest 
and  indefatigable  examiners,  been  thrown  into  entire 
discredit.  The  principles  of  evil,  inherent  in  fallen 
humanity,  are  Ibund  to  hold  their  woful  empire  over 
the  comparatively  mild  inhabitants  of  Southern  Asia, 
"with  such  an  absoluteness  of  possessive  power,  and 
displaymg  this  disposition  in  such  wantonly  versatile, 
extravagant,  and  monstrous  effects,  as  to  surpass  all 
our  previous  imaginations  and  measures  of  possi- 
bility." 

For  those  who  desire  information  concerning  these 
things,  the  means  are  at  hand.  Let  them  study  the 
character  and  operations  and  claims  of  the  various 
humane  and  benevolent  associations,  as  exhibited  in 
their  lucid  and  condensed  reports  and  other  publica- 
tions. Let  them  study  the  providences  and  prophe- 
sies and  promises  of  God,  in  his  works  and  word. 
His  providence  is  casting  clearer  light  upon  the 
prophecies,  and  his  Spirit  is  fulfilling  the  promises, 
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to  a  degree  that  illumines  the  whole  Christian  world. 
The  spirit  of  Christian  beneficence,  in  her  reforma- 
tory power,  is  entering  the  convict's  cell,  and  is 
applying  her  benign  and  recovering  agencies  to  the 
condition  of  the  poor,  the  orphan,  the  sick,  the  insane, 
the  deaf,  the  dumb,  and  the  blind.  She  is  penetrat- 
ing the  darkest  nooks  of  heathenism,  inspecting  its 
habitations  of  cruelty,  and  scattering  light  concern- 
ing the  wants  and  woes  of  the  race.  A  goodly 
cluster  of  eleemosynary  institutions — of  almshouses, 
hospitals,  and  asylums,  is  diffusing  an  ameliorating 
and  remedial  influence  throughout  Christendom.  A 
bright  constellation  of  Bible,  Missionary,  Tract,  and 
other  kindred  and  affiliated  societies,  is  pouring  a 
flood  of  light  upon  the  world,  demolishing  the  tem- 
ples of  paganism,  hastening  the  wane  of  the  crescent, 
dissipating  the  delusions  of  Judaism,  and  discovering 
the  hoary  abommations*  of  the  man  of  sin.  The  Suu 
of  righteousness  begins  to  gild  the  hill-tops  of  India, 
Southern  Africa,  Syria,  Persia,  and  Turkey,  and  has 
generated  moral  greemiess  and  beauty  in  many  of 
the  islands  of  the  sea.  These  things,  all  who  wish 
to  know,  can  loiow,  and  all  who  can  know,  should 
know. 

2.  The  spirit  of  Christian  beneficence  is  a  diffur 
sive  spirit.  The  distinctions  of  home  and  foreign,  far 
off  and  near,  it  knows  only  as  different  spheres  for  the 
occupancy  of  the  same  general  agency,  and  for  the 
achievement  of  the  same  lofty  ends.     Remoter  guilt 
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and  misery  affect  the  heart  of  the  benevolent,  if  not 
as  sensibly,  yet  with  as  really  a  raovmg  poAver,  as 
do  those  more  near.  Moral  wretchedness  makes 
its  appeal  as  m-gently  from  India  as  from  Ireland, 
from  the  Celestial  empire  as  from  Wisconsin,  And 
yet,  in  his  beneficent  mission  to  the  far  distant,  the 
benevolent  man  averts  not  his  eye  from  sin  and 
suffering  at  his  o\n\  door.  No  one  is  more  eagle- 
eyed  to  espy  the  mute  signs  of  contiguous  want,  or 
more  ready  to  respond  to  the  calls  of  charity  at  home, 
than  he  who,  overstepping  such  narrow  limits,  car- 
ries the  blessings  of  liis  bounty  to  the  farthest  verge 
of  sin  and  woe. 

The  plea  of  "  charity  at  home"  has  passed  into  a 
proverb,  the  significance  of  which  seems  often  to  be, 
hoarding  all  one  gets,  and  getting  all  he  can.  It 
is  sometimes  only  the  sanctimonious  garb  of  parsi- 
mony, put  on  to  cover  the  shame  of  its  nakedness— 
the  formulary  by  which  covetousness  seeks  baptism 
at  the  hands  of  the  Christian  priesthood — a  broad 
phylactery  worn  by  one  v/ho  "devours  widows* 
houses."  "  Charity  begins  at  home."  True.  And 
where  else  should  she  begin  ?  She  is  born  at  home, 
and  she  begins  to  act  where  and  when  she  receives 
her  birth.  This  is  the  order  of  nature.  All  vital 
principles  work  from  the  centre  outwards.  It  is  the 
order  of  Provid-^nce  also.  But  it  is  contrary  both  to 
nature  and  to  Providence,  for  charity  to  seek  only 
'  her  own."  and  allow  her  cultivated  and  fertile  fields 
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to  do  no  more  than  "  supply  their  own  wants  and 
replenish  their  own  wastes." 

He,  therefore,  who  in  Christian  beneficence  ends 
with  the  beginning,  cannot  be  said  to  have  begun  at 
all.  And  he  who  bestows  nothing  to  relieve  the 
misery  of  which  he  only  hears  the  description,  will 
be  likely  to  turn  away  from  that  of  Avhich  his  eye 
gives  him  the  living  picture.  Or  if  perchance,  by 
some  sudden  antagonistical  impulse,  his  iron-nerved 
grasp  be  tremulously  relaxed,  it  is  but  to  let  slip  a 
pittance  much  nearer  the  mockery  of  woe  than  its 
mitigation.  He  who  thus  contravenes  the  order  of 
nature,  of  Providence,  and  of  the  word  of  God,  gives 
no  equivocal  proof  of  being  tight  bound  in  the  chains 
of  icy  selfishness.  Covet ousness  has  cast  him  into 
her  iron-cage,  and  crushing  out  of  liim  all  humane 
and  generous  feelings,  has  contracted  liis  aims  to  the 
narroAV  circle  of  his  own  selfish  involutions.  Doing 
good  to  his  fellow-men  is  not  his  mission.  He  has 
lost  the  primal  dignity  of  man.  He  has  set  himself 
aside  from  the  human  brotherhood,  and  his  ear  is 
bored  in  servitude  to  mammon.  He  no  less  needs 
a  mission  of  mercy  from  the  abode  of  angels,  to  re- 
assert in  him  the  power  of  conscience,  and  restore 
him  to  his  lost  human  fellowship,  than  does  the  poor 
idolater  who  makes  to  himself  a  god  of  one  piece  of 
his  wood,  and  warms  himself  at  the  fire  kindled  by 
the  other.  The  one  worships  a  god  of  wood — the 
other,  a  god  of  gold. 
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The  spirit  of  Christian  beneficence  neither  halts 
nor  hesitates  at  geographical  boundaries.  Contiguity 
ol  guilt  and  misery  has  the  advantage  only  as  aflbrd- 
nig  opportunity  for  speedier  relief.  Hence,  the  faint- 
est sigh  of  want,  and  the  softest  wail  of  sorrow,  from 
whatever  source  they  come,  touch  a  responsive  chord 
in  the  soul  of  the  benevolent  man,  and  vibrate  there 
as  the  voice  of  God. 

Thus  diffusive  is  the  spirit  of  Christian  benefi- 
cence. Her  "  iield  is  the  world."  Her  own  nature 
allows  her  no  narrower  limits  as  the  sphere  of  her 
action,  and  the  circle  of  the  globe  no  wider  one. 
With  "onward"  for  her  motto,  she  shrinks  from  no 
region  however  rigorous,  and  from  no  clime  however 
sultry  or  remote.  JN'o  barbarism  is  too  rude,  and  no 
forms  of  error  too  venerable,  for  her  assailment.  'No 
liuman  condition  is  so  degraded  and  no  misery  so 
woful,  no  wretchedness  is  so  appalling  and  no  terror 
so  intimidating,  as  to  check  her  flowing  sympathy  or 
daunt  her  adventurous  courage.  The  arm  of  power 
may  be  raised  to  protect  or  to  repel  her,  yet,  with 
her  eye  upturned  to  the  throne  of  the  Eternal,  and 
her  hand  fast  hrold  of  the  cross,  she  goes  forth  to  her 
work.  See  the  illustration  of  her  diffusive  energy  in 
the  propagation  of  primitive  Christianity,  which,  in 
less  than  three  centuries,  she  made  the  sole  accred- 
ited religion  of  the  civilized  world.  See  her  too,  in 
this  age,  planting  her  standard  amid  the  snows  of 
Greenland,  and  on  the  burning  sands  of  India.     She 
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is  unfurling  the  banner  of  the  cross  in  every  quarter 
of  the  globe.  She  is  climbing  the  sncw-clad  sides  of 
the  Himmaleh  and  the  Andes,  crossing  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  ranging  the  coasts  of  the  Pacific, 
bearing  in  one  hand  the  torch  of  truth;  and  pointing 
with  the  other  to  the  Lamb  of.  God.  Nor  will  she 
rest,  till  every  son  and  daughter  of  Adam  is  blessed 
by  the  gospel,  and  the  whole  earth  smiles  v/ith  the 
beauty  and  verdure  of  heaven. 

"Ereathe  all  thy  minstrelsy,  immortal  harp, 
Breathe  numbers  warm  with  love,  while  I  rehearse 
Thy  praise,  0  Charity;  thy  labors  most 
Divine,  thy  sympathy  with  sighs,  and  tears. 
And  groans ;  thy  great,  thy  godlike  wish  to  heal 
All  misery,  all  fortune's  wounds,  and  maka 
The  soul  of  every  living  thing  rejoice." 

3.  The  spirit  of  Christian  beneficence  is  an  equi- 
table spirit,  recognizing  the  principles  of  steward- 
ship. From  just  views  of  man's  relations  to  his 
Maker  arises  the  idea  of  right ;  and  from  the  idea 
of  right,  comes  the  sense  of  moral  obligation  or  duty. 
It  is  indeed  essential  to  true  beneficence,  that  it 
should  be  voluntary.  "  God  loveth  a  cheerful  giver." 
But  it  is  also  essential  that  respect  should  be  had  to 
a  higher  than  human  will,  as  the  rule  of  duty.  Tlius 
then  stands  the  case.  Man  is  free  to  give,  and  free 
in  giving.  But  he  is  also  bound  to  give,  and  to  give 
equitably. 

Every  man  is  a  steward  of  God      All  that  lie 
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possesses  is  committed  to  him  in  trust,  with  the  in- 
junction, "Occupy  till  I  come."  At  a  future  day  it 
will  be  said,  "  Give  an  account  of  thy  stewardship." 
Of  every  one  who  hides  liis  Lord's  money  by  hoard- 
ing, or  embezzles  it  by  squandering,  it  shall  be  said, 
••  Bind  the  unprofitable  servant,  and  cast  him  into 
outer  darkness."  He,  on  the  other  hand,  who  em- 
ploys it  for  the  glory  of  his  i\Iaster  and  the  good  of 
mankind,  shall  receive  the  faithful  servant's  approv- 
al, "  Enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 

Give  to  this  idea  of  stewardship  a  practical  preva- 
lence in  the  church,  and  it  bars  out  covetousness,  and 
raises  multitudes  of  nominal  professors  from  guilty 
worshippers  of  mammon,  into  honored  coworkers 
with  Christ  in  the  world's  redemption. 

4.  The  spirit  of  Christian  beneficence  is  a  benevo- 
lent spirit.  "  Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,"  is  the 
great  philanthropic  principle  of  the  gospel.  It  anni- 
hilates selfishness,  and  brings  men  into  the  sweet 
bonds  of  one  common  brotherhood.  It  plucks  from 
the  heai^t  the  "root  of  all  evil,"  and  plants  in  its 
Btead  the  seeds  of  a  universal  charity. 

We  love  our  children,  in  some  sense,  as  we  love 
ourselves  ;  but  this  is  not  benevolence  :  our  instincts 
prompt  it.  We  make  common  cause  upon  some  sub- 
jects, and  on  some  occasions,  with  our  kindred  or 
friends  ;  but  this  is  not  benevolence  :  self-interest  dic- 
tates it.  We  join  in  civil  compact,  and  pledge  "our 
iifes,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honor,"  and  some- 
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times  pour  out  our  blood  like  water  for  the  common 
weal;  but  this  is  not  benevolence  :  call  it  patriotism, 
or  what  we  will,  it  has  no  Christian  element,  and 
oftentimes  conflicts  with  ever)'  gospel  principle,  and 
charitable  feeling.  Benevolence  mak-cs  a  man  the 
denizen  of  the  \vorld.  By  its  inherent  tendency  to 
"do  good  unto  all  men,"  it  annihilates  distance,  and 
by  sympathy  brings  remote  evils  near.  It  knows  no 
demarcation  lines  of  sect,  or  tribe,  or  color.  Its  boun- 
daries are  the  limits  of  humanity.  In  its  expansive 
schemes,  it  regards  men  as  under  one  common  condi- 
tion of  guilt  and  suffering  ;  subjects  of  one  common 
righteous  government ;  liable  to  one  common  woe ; 
and  for  whom  there  is  provided  one  common  divine 
dispensary — one  Gilead  of  the  world.  The  African 
is  our  "neighbor,"  and  has  fallen  "among  thieves;'*, 
benevolence  calls  for  the  appliance  of  our  "  oil  and 
wine."  The  Hindoo  is  our  brother,  and  is  "  sick ;" 
it  bids  us  bear  to  him  the  "balm"  from  "Gilead," 
and  tell  him  of  the  "  Physician  there." 

To  what  enlarged  schemes  of  beneficence  Avould  the 
prevalence  of  this  spirit  prompt  the  church.  AVhat 
masses  of  wealth  Avould  it  consecrate  to  the  cause  of 
humanity.  AYhat  thousands  of  devoted  men,  glow- 
ing with  the  spirit  of  Mills  and  Marty n  and  Brainerd, 
panting  to  carry  the  light  of  truth  to  lands  darkened 
by  sin,  would  it  bring  into  the  educational  processes, 
preparatory  to  such  a  work.  What  fleets  would  it 
give  to  the  winds,  taking  their  course  towards  the 
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heathen  world,  laden  with  the  prmted  word,  and  the 
hving  preacher.  How  sublime  the  spectacle — ^the 
whole  Christian  church  moved  by  such  a  spirit  of 
beneficence. 

5.  The  spirit  of  Christian  beneficence  is  a  self- 
denying  spirit.  It  is  the  nature  of  sin  to  exalt  self 
to  preeminence.  This  disorders  our  relations  both 
to  G-od  and  to  our  fellow-men.  It  subverts  the 
law  of  love.  It  discards  the  divine  will  as  the  rule 
of  action,  and  substitutes  each  man's  own  will.  Its 
tendency  is  to  convert  the  world  into  an  arena  ot 
ceaseless  and  sangumary  conflict,  for  as  many  sepa- 
rate interests  as  there  are  mdividual  combatants. 

Now,  the  tendency  of  Christianity  is  directly  the 
reverse  of  this.  It  casts  down  self  and  enthrones 
the  Creator  in  the  soul.  It  meets  the  selfish  spirit 
in  all  its  vicious  cravings,  with  an  imperative  denial. 
The  foundation  of  the  Christian  faith  was  laid  in  a 
sacrifice,  "  Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the  chief  cor- 
ner-stone." And  as  each  disciple  is  built  on  this 
foundation,  he  receives  from  it  a  subduing  power, 
which  imparts  to  him  this  self  denying  spirit.  The 
beneficent  career  of  Jesus  on  earth  was  marked  in 
every  period  by  humiliation  and  suffering  and  sacri- 
fice. And  shall  his  followers  have  no  fellowship 
with  him  in  these  ?  Is  the  vital  sap  of  the  branches 
unlike  that  which  flows  in  the  vine  ?  Shall  there  be 
self-sacrifice  in  the  head,  and  self  indulgence  in  the 
members  ?      Self-derual  is  the  condition  of  spiritual 
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progress.  "  A  despicable  indulgence,"  says  Henry 
Martyn,  "  gave  me  such  a  view  of  my  character,  that 
on  my  knees,  I  resolved  to  live  a  life  of  greater  self- 
denial.  The  love  and  vigor  of  rny  mind  rose  rapidly, 
and  all  those  duties  from  which  I  usually  shrank, 
seemed  recreations."  Self-denial  is  the  very  condi- 
tion of  discipleship.  "If  any  man  Avill  come  after 
me,  let  him  deny  himself,  and  take  up  his  cross 
daily,  and  follow  me." 

See  this  spirit  burning  in  the  bosom  of  the  apos- 
tle to  the  Gentiles.  ^Yith  unsurpassed  devotion,  he 
lays  his  ease  and  learning  and  cherished  hopes  joy- 
fully at  the  feet  of  his  Saviour.  He  is  "in  perils  of 
waters,  in  perils  of  robbers,  in  perils  by  his  own  coun- 
trymen, in  perils  by  the  heathen,  in  perils  m  the  city, 
ill  perils  in  the  wilderness,  in  perils  in  the  sea,  iu 
perils  among  false  brethren  ;  in  weariness  and  pain- 
fulness,  in  watchings  often,  in  hunger  and  thirst,  in 
fastings  often,  in  cold  and  nakedness."  And  does  he 
complain  that  his  labors  and  saorifices  are  too  weari- 
some, or  too  costly  ?  Rather  does  he  glory  that  to  him 
is  "this  grace  given,"  that  he  may  "preach  among 
the  Gentiles  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ."  The 
same  fl?,me  glowed  in  the  breasts  of  the  martyrs,  and 
the  same  holy  fire  should  be  kindled  in  the  bosoms  ot 
the  whole  company  of  the  disciples,  consuming  selfish- 
ness, and  converting  their  hearts  into  censers,  whence 
should  perpetually  ascend  sweet  incense  unto  God. 

^.  The  spirit  of  Christian  beneficence  is  a  spirit  of 
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grateful  love.  The  most  concise  definition  of  the 
Christian  religion  is  love.  "God  is  love,"  and  "love 
is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law."  "  Though  I  bestow  all 
my  goods  to  feed  the  poor,  and  give  my  body  to  be 
burned,  and  have  not  love,  it  profiteth  me  nothing." 
The  love  of  Christ  takes  the  deepest  hold  of  all  the 
principles  of  our  being.  It  allows  no  rival.  It  ad- 
mits no  equal.  It  must  reign  supreme  in  the  soul,  con- 
trolling all  its  emotions,  and  directing  all  its  energies. 
Under  the  influence  of  this  love,  benevolent  impulses 
become  permanent  affections.  Our  strongest  desires 
for  the  welfare  of  man  and  the  glory  of  God,  assume 
the  character  of  fixed  princijjles.  Beholding  the 
world  as  the  scene  of  moral  achievement,  surveying 
its  desolations,  its  poverty  and  misery,  its  hatreds 
and  strifes,  its  malice  and  murders,  how  sublime  ap- 
pears the  enterprise  of  its  recovery.  Ascending  the 
mount  of  vision  fast  by  the  cross,  and  witnessing  the 
vast  funeral  processions  bearing  annually  on  their 
biers  to  the  world  of  woe,  twenty-five  millions  of  lost 
souls,  how  moving  the  spectacle,  how  imploring  the 
scene  I  Yea,  Christian,  mounting  up  to  the  throne 
of  the  Eternal,  see  Him  whom  your  soul  loveth 
casting  down  his  cross  upon  the  golden  pavements 
cf  the  celestial  city,  and  by  all  his  agonies  upon  it, 
by  the  accumulated  worth  of  six  hundred  millions 
of  guilty  human  spirits,  to  whom  the  church  has  not 
these  eighteen  hundred  years  carried  his  saving  gos- 
pel, see  him  interceding  for  that  church,  that  it  may 
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be  filled  witli  his  own  spirit,  that  it  may  become  more 
self-denying,  that  it  may  cease  its  strifes  at  home, 
and  go  on  its  mission  abroad :  see  this,  and  if  love  does 
not  bum  like  a  fire  in  your  bones,  if  apathy  does  not 
seem  madness,  and  tlie  consecration  of  all  fit  means 
to  such  an  end  but  a  poor  return,  the  veiy  least  you 
can  ofi^er,  thou  hast  not  known  the  love  of  Christ. 

When  Dr.  Doddridge,  having  procured  a  pardon  for 
a  condemned  criminal,  entered  the  prisoner's  cell,  the 
grateful  man  threw  himself  at  his  feet,  exclaiming, 
"  Every  drop  of  my  blood  thanks  you,  for  you  have 
had  mercy  on  every  drop  of  it  "Wherever  you  go,  1 
will  be  yours"  So  entire  is  the  devotion  prompted 
by  grateful  love.  But  redeeming  love  1  Oh,  it  is  tliis 
which  awakens  all  that  is  tender  in  afiection,  all  that 
is  generous  and  self-sacrificing  in  devotion,  and  which 
gives  direction  to  all  that  is  executive  in  energy  for 
high  moral  achievement.  It  imparts  to  the  meanest 
sacrifice  a  divine  fragrance.  It  gives  to  "  a  cup  of 
cold  water  "  a  preeminence  on  the  catalogue  of  be- 
neficent acts,  not  reached  by  the  pharisaic  donor  of 
millions.  It  clothes  the  simplest  prayer  of  the  poor- 
est disciple  with  a  power  for  the  world's  conversion, 
to  which  the  most  skilfully  adjusted  moral  machinery 
can  make  no  approach.  It  is  the  divine  alchymy, 
which  transmutes  in  its  crucible  the  baser  metals 
into  gold,  and  sets  the  smallest  gift  as  a  priceless 
jewel  in  the  diadem  of  Him  on  whose  head  are 
•'  many  crowns." 
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As  Christ's  mission  was  to  the  poor,  these,  wnom 
we  "have  always"  with  us,  should  be  regarded  as 
his  representatives.  To  each  of  his  disciples,  he  says, 
"In  these  I  arn  'an  hungered;'  feed  me:  'thirsty;' 
give  me  drink :  I  am  '  sick '  in  the  islands  of  the  sea ; 
minister  to  me  there  :  I  am  a  prisoner  in  Asia ;  procure 
my  release :  I  am  bound  in  Africa;  seek  my  deliver- 
ance. '  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the 
least  of  these,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me.'  "  And  when 
you  have  laid  all  your  possessions  and  yourself  with 
them,  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  and  viewed  him  sus- 
pended upon  it,  how  insufficient  seem  all  human  en- 
ergies and  offerings  as  a  requital  of  his  love.  You 
wish  that  gold  had  a  million  times  more  value,  and 
you  a  million  times  more  gold  to  devote  to  him ;  that 
your  energies  were  augmented  into  superangelic  pow- 
ers, that  in  the  consecration  of  them  all,  your  grateful 
love  might  find  more  fit  expression, 

"  Oh  thou  who  keep'st  the  key  of  love, 
Open  thy  fount,  eternal  Dove, 

And  overflow  this  heart  of  nriine  ; 
Enlarging,  as  it  fills  with  thee, 
Till,  in  one  blaze  of  charity^ 
Care  and  remorse  are  lost,  like  motes  in  light  divine. 

"Till,  as  each  moment  wafts  us  higher, 
By  every  gush  of  pure  desire, 

And  high-breathed  hope  of  joys  above, 
By  every  sacred  sigh  we  heave, 
Whole  years  of  folly  we  outlive, 
In  His  unerring  sight  who  measures  life  by  love^ 
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7.  The  spirit  of  Christian  beneficence  is  a  spirit 
of  prayer.  It  is  tliis  which  distmguishes  the  enter- 
prises of  the  church  from  all  other  schemes  for  amel- 
iorating- the  condition,  and  relieving  the  wants  and 
woes  of  the  race.  While  it  does  not  impair  the  feel- 
ing of  responsibility,  it  impresses  the  sense  of  depend- 
ence. It  impels  the  heart  to  look  upward  for  wis- 
dom to  direct  its  efforts,  and  for  power  to  render  them 
efficacious.  Plans  of  moral  achievement  which,  on 
any  other  principle  than  that  of  the  divine  efficiency, 
would  be  Utopian,  by  this  are  rendered  rational  and 
hopeful.  It  clothes  the  most  gigantic  and  daring 
moral  heroism  with  the  garments  of  humility,  and 
elevates  the  simplest  efforts  of  faith  and  love  to  the 
most  honorable  position  of  successful  instrumental- 
ity. Recognizing  the  divine  agency  as  the  sole  effi- 
cient cause  of  all  beneficent  human  agency,  his  peo- 
ple lay  their  gifts  upon  the  earthly  altar,  and  in 
answer  to  prayer,  the  angel  presents  them  as  an 
accepted  offering  upon  the  golden  altar  before  the 
throne.  Without  prayer,  alms  fall  like  lead  to  the 
ground.  On  the  wings  of  prayer  they  seek  the  skies, 
and  come  up  as  an  acceptable  "  memorial  before 
God." 

Even  Jesus  the  Son  of  the  Most  High  labored  not 
to  do  good  without  prayer.  His  life  was  one  fervent 
mtercession,  the  ardor  of  which  abated  not  when  it 
had  consumed  him  on  the  cross.  It  mounted  up  to 
heaven.     It  still  breathes  and  burns  in  the  ear  of 
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God,  with  a  prevalence  that  gives  birth,  in  the  mis* 
sioii  of  the  Spirit,  to  all  human  prayer,  and  efficacy 
to  all  human  instrumentality  for  the  good  of  the 
world. 

See  too  how  the  apostles  prayed  when  entering  upon 
their  beneficent  work.  Returning  from  the  mount 
from  which  they  had  seen  their  Master  ascena, 
they  retire  to  "  an  upper  room,"  and  continue  with 
one  accord  in  prayer  and  supplication,  until  their 
baptism  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  They  then  go  forth  to 
their  labors  praying  with  the  conviction  that  they 
can  do  nothing  without  prayer,  and  laboring  as  if 
they  could  accomplish  all  things  without  it.  Behold 
the  martyrs,  idndlmg  their  ardor  at  the  altar  of 
prayer,  and  pouring  out  their  blood  on  the  altar  of 
Bacrifice,  The  period  of  the  Heformation  was  a  pe- 
riod of  intense,  concentrated  prayer.  And  the  effi- 
cient poAver  of  all  beneficent  enterprise  is  a  power 
answering  to  the  voice  of  prayer,  going  up  from  the 
heart  of  the  church.  Here  is  a  field  into  which  all 
may  enter  as  reapers.  The  pathway  to  the  throne 
of  grace  is  barred  to  none,  and  none  are  more  ac- 
cepted laborers  than  those  who,  havmg  nothing  else 
to  bestow,  pour  out  their  strongest  desires  and  their 
richest  affections  upon  the  angel's  "  golden  censer." 

Here  is  the  divine  philosophy  of  Christian  benefi- 
cence. The  church  lays  down  her  ofierings  at  the 
cross,  and  sends  up  her  prayer  to  him  who  died  upon 
it.  and  one  anorel  descends  into  the  Bethesda  around 
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which  earth's  "impotent"  are  gathered,  and  anothei 
"  angel  having  the  everlasting  gospel,"  is  seen  flying 
through  the  ea,rth,  "  to  every  nation,  and  kindred, 
and  tongue,  and  people,"  and  "great  voices  are  heard, 
saying,  The  kingdoms  of  this  world  are  become  the 
kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ,  and  he  shall 
reign  for  ever  and  ever." 

Such  are  the  leading  elements  which  give  charac- 
ter to  beneficence  as  a  Christian  work. 
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CHAPTER   II. 

PROPORTIO:^  IN  BENEFICENCE. 

Every  man's  charitable  contributions  should  evi- 
dently be  proportionate  to  the  vastness  and  imjpor- 
tance  of  the  objects  sought ;  to  the  adequacy  of  the 
instrumentality  ;  and  to  his  pecuniary  7neans  and 
facilities  for  applying  that  instrumentality. 

first  general  proposition. 

Every  man's  charitable  contributions  should 
be  proportionate  to  the  vastness  and  impor- 
tance of  the  objects  sought  in  beneficence. 

What,  then,  is  the  object  or  end  wliicli  Christian 
Beneficence  proposes  to  secure  ?  Comprehensively, 
and  in  a  Avord,  it  is,  the  recovery  of  the  human 
RACE  from  sin  TO  HOLINESS.  "  The  field  is  the 
worlds  Ascend  some  mount  of  vision  and  behold 
the  spectacle — a  world  in  ruins.  Sin  has  entered 
and  strode  across  it,  and  death  follows,  mercilessly 
sweeping  its  guilty  generations  into  the  unfathom- 
able abyss. 

1.  Look  at  Protestant  Cliristendoni,  and  what 
do  you  see  ?  In  the  most  favored  lands,  where  the 
governments  are  popular  and  the  people  free,  where 
science  is  cherished  and  the  arts  flourish,  where  civ- 
ilization smiles  and  the  word  of  God  has  free  course, 
how  do  ignorance  of  the  divine  law  and  defiance  of 
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right  join  in  unhallowed  compact,  and  generate  a 
race  of  giants  in  wickedness  !  Hov/  are  such  lands 
covered  over  with  houses  of  correction,  and  jails, 
and  dungeons,  and  filled  with  the  insignia  of  deprav- 
ity— the  proofs  as  well  as  preventives  of  dishonesty, 
treachery,  and  crime.  How  are  all  remedial  and 
sanative  agencies  despised  or  disregarded  by  multi- 
tudes of  the  people  ;  Avhile  cupidity  gloats  on  gain 
and  ambition  strives  to  supplant  and  trample  on  a 
rival,  and  lust  reeks  in  her  dens  of  infamy,  or  saun- 
ters forth  in  the  guise  of  imiocence  to  capture  and 
destroy. 

2.  Inspect  those  portions  of  the  earth's  surface, 
designated  as  Roma7i-catholic  Christendom,  They 
are  left  to  the  occupancy  of  a  religious  system  that 
incarcerates  in  dead  languages  the  prophets  and 
apostles,  and  dispenses  its  dry  dogmas  and  uncom- 
manded  ordinances  where  the  Saviour  has  appoint- 
ed the  nutritious  bread  of  heaven  and  the  healing 
waters  of  life — a  system,  in  whose  fiscal  arrange- 
ments sin  is  set  down  as  a  marketable  commodity, 
by  traffic  in  which,  the  guilty  may  "purchase  indul- 
gence to  any  amount,  and  with  no  penalty  except 
the  prescribed  pecuniary  one,  may  escape  from  De- 
Ulah's  lap  into  Abraham's  bosom — wherein  prayers 
and  pardons,  births  and  burials,  suspensions  of  the 
divine  law  and  its  satisfaction,  every  thing,  in  short, 
is  paid  for  in  gold,  except  the  liberty  to  believe  and 
to  teach  the  pure  gospel — wherein  the  living  are  laid 
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under  tribute  for  the  benefit  of  the  dead,  wbom,  not 
content  with  assessing  while  in  the  flesh,  it  consigns 
to  purgatorial  torments,  release  from  which  can  be 
procured  only  by  purchased  Pater-nosters  and  Ave 
Marias  :  a  system  in  which  freedom  is  fettered,  and 
conscience  is  bound,  and  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment has  fallen  among  thieves,  and  the  priest  passes 
by  on  the  other  side — in  which  the  Redeemer  of  the 
world  is  displaced  from  his  mediatorial  office  by  the 
elevation  of  his  virgin  mother ;  and  the  holiness  of 
the  poor  canonized  saint,  is  made  transferable  for 
the  benefit  of  the  rich  repenting  sinner — in  which 
"  science  and  ignorance,  refinement  and  barbarism, 
wisdom  and  stupidity,  taste  and  animalism,  mistaken 
zeal  and  malignant  enmity,  may  sanctimoniously 
pour  out  their  virulence  against  the  gospel,  and  cry, 
'  Hosanna,'  while  they  go  forth  to  shed  the  blood, 
and  wear  out  the  patience  of  the  saints  of  the  Most 
High."  ^ 

And  if  in  any  thing  the  workings  of  this  match- 
less machinery  for  deceiving  the  people  and  destroy- 
ing its  opponents,  is  less  wasteful  than  formerly  of 
human  blood,  as  the  means  of  giving  prevalence  to 
its  dead  but  gigantic  formalism,  it  is  because  its  for- 
mer plenary  j^oicer  has  departed,  and  it  is  hemmed 
in  by  moral  and  political  influences  which  render 
Euch  means  both  impolitic  and  impracticable.  It  is 
not,  we  believe,  from  any  essential  improvement  in 
the  system.     That  is  unchanged  and  unchangeable. 
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Reform  in  the  spirit  and  principles  of  the  church  ol 
Rome,  would  be  its  ruin.  Let  it  but  give  an  open 
Bible  to  the  people,  with  liberty  to  read  and  think  foi 
themselves,  and  it  bites  the  dust.  Yet,  to  the  bale- 
ful nurture  of  this  "mother  of  harlots,"  more  than 
one  hundred  milhons  of  the  dvi'ellers  on  the  globe  are 
subject,  displaying  the  full  "  effects  of  knowledge  de- 
nied"— of  "  a  famine  of  the  words  of  the  Lord." 

3.  Next,  turn  your  eye  to  the  followers  of  the  false 
Prophet,  of  whom  there  are  over  one  hundred  mill- 
ions more.  Here,  instead  of  the  Bible,  you  find  the 
Koran — instead  of  the  cross,  the  crescent.  If  the  tu- 
telary genius  of  Mohammed  complimented  the  patri- 
archs, it  was  to  "  beguile  the  Jew."  If  the  Saviour 
of  the  world  was  admitted  as  among  the  prophets, 
it  was  as  a  lure  to  nominal  Christians.  And  by  hold- 
ing out  to  the  faithful  the  certainty  of  sensual  grati- 
fication, it  v/as  seen  that  a  more  easy  conquest  would 
be  secured  over  papists,  pagans,  and  infidels.  The 
moral  maxims  from  the  Bible  incorporated  into  the 
system,  were  only  sufficient  to  give  plausibility  to  its 
claims,  and  durability  to  the  compact.  Strong  and 
resolute  in  the  ignorance  which  it  inculcates,  its 
darkness  has  "strangled  the  travelling  lamp"  of 
truth,  and  its  pride  beaten  back  even  the  precursors 
of  knowledge.  To  make  disciples  was  its  first  ob- 
ject. Its  second,  was  to  make  them  iron-nerved  and 
ferocious  The  third,  was  to  crush  all  whom  it 
could  not  lure  or  compel  to  the  faith.     Occupying 
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for  centuries  the  fairest  portions  of  the  earth,  it  has 
converted  them  into  a  wilderness,  and  covered  them 
with  moral  desolation.  Thanks  to  an  overruling 
Providence,  Islamism  is  in  its  dotage.  "  The  keepers 
of  the  house  tremble,  and  the  strong  men  bow  them- 
selves. The  daughters  of  music  are  brought  low  ; 
fears  are  in  the  way,  and  the  grasshopper  is  a  bur- 
den." 

4.  To  complete  the  view  of  the  field  which  benefi- 
cence seeks  to  occupy,  cast  the  eye  over  lands  shroud- 
ed in  Paganism.  Bereft  of  the  idea  of  one  all-perfect 
and  controlling  divinity  ;  with  no  standard  of  truth 
and  right — no  guiding  demonstration,  leading  to  a 
comparison  of  the  false  with  the  true,  the  malignant 
with  the  good — the  appetites  and  passions  rising 
into  supremacy  and  converting  the  enfeebled  remains 
of  moral  sense  into  auxiliaries  of  debasement,  what 
can  Paganism  be  but  one  "  mighty  labor  of  human 
depravity  to  confirm  its  dominion?"  Vedas  and 
Ehasters,  filled  with  interminable  genealogies,  and 
transmigrations  of  the  human  soul,  and  of  male  and 
female  divinities,  are  its  holy  books,  containing  neither 
precept  nor  example  of  moral  excellence.  Brahma, 
Vislmoo,  and  fcJiva,  the  consecrated  patrons  of  the 
vices,  are  its  chief  deities.  Vain  theorists,  skilful 
impostors,  and  lascivious  sorcerers  are  its  only  guides 
and  intercessors.  Parricide,  infanticide,  sutteeism, 
self-torture,  laborious  pilgrimages,  and  obscene  rites 
are   its   most  approved  forms  of  religious   service. 
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Caste,  with  its  impassable  Avails,  fixing  unalterably 
the  station  of  each  individual,  annihilates  all  motive 
to  improvement  in  the  lower  classes,  and  gives  to 
the  higher  free  course  in  vice  and  crime,  by  securing 
them  against  deposition  or  disgrace.  "The  entire 
empire  of  polytheism,"  says  Harris,  "  is  a  realm  of 
diabolical  dommion.  It  assembles  its  votaries  only 
to  blaspheme  the  name  of  God  ;  erects  its  temples 
only  to  attract  the  lightning  of  the  impending  cloud 
on  their  devoted  heads  ;  calls  them  around  its  altars, 
only  that,  in  the  very  act  of  supposed  atonement, 
they  may  complete  their  guilt ;  and  gives  them  a 
pretended  revelation  only  that  'they  should  beheve 
a  lie.'" 

And  the  worst  feature  of  all  is,  that  in  the  systems 
of  Paganism,  there  is  no  element  of  iriiprovement,  no 
principle  of  progress,  except  in  the  road  from  bad  to 
worse.  Time  only  deepens  the  gloom,  and  legitimizes 
among  them  the  processes  of  ruin.  Even  the  moral 
sentiments  that  here  and  there  shone  out  of  ancient 
heathenism,  like  stars  1n  deep  night,  and  the  skill 
and  taste  apparent  in  the  temples  and  divinities  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  find  no  place  in  modern  Paganism. 
It  has  no  recuperative,  but  only  a  degi'ading  and  de- 
structive power. 

And  does  no  Macedonian  cry,  coming  up  from  such 
an  Aceldama,  make  its  appeal  to  Christian  hearts 
for  some  more  vigorous  and  sustained  beneficent  ef- 
fort ?     Behold  poor,  abused,  bleeding  Africa,  pillaged 
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and  plundered  by  lawless  and  inhuman  marauders, 
yielding  up  her  tawny,  barbarous  sons  to  still  more 
barbarous  strangers  from  Christian  lands.  See  Asia, 
"  wholly  given  to  idolatry,"  her  miserable  poor  crushed 
under  the  heel  of  an  oppressive  and  polluted  priest- 
hood— Asia,  the  cradle  of  the  race,  torn  by  intestine 
feuds  and  foreign  aggressions,  pouring  her  dense 
population  of  wretched  and  guilty  spirits  into  the 
abyss  of  woe — Asia,  with  no  Bible  and  no  Sabbath  ; 
with  no  Saviour  but  the  Ganges  and  her  countless 
idols  ;  with  no  worship  but  that  of  demons,  or  rep- 
tiles, or  monsters  of  vice  ;  and  with  no  morality  ex- 
cept what  hastens  the  desolating  work,  and  hurries 
human  souls  to  perdition — how  does  she  lift  up  her 
imploring  voice,  and  call  on  us  for  a-deliverer. 

'•Oh,  could  I  picture  out  the  full  effect 
Of  that  soul-withermg  power,  idolatry, 
I'd  write  a  page  which,  whoso  dared  to  read, 
His  eye,  instead  of  tears,  in  crbnson  drops  should  bleed.' 

Now,  it  is  the  object  of  Christian  beneficence  to 
recover  this  guilty  and  lost  world  to  the  service  and 
enjoyment  of  God.  It  is  to  purify  the  earth  fiom 
all  its  vile  abominations,  and  clothe  it  in  the  loveli- 
ness of  moral  beauty.  It  is  not  her  work  to  admire 
the  proportions  of  ancient  architecture,  or  the  state- 
Imess  of  modern  palaces  ;  to  imitate  the  great  mas- 
ters in  statuary  and  painting,  or  to  gather  the  results 
of  modern  science  ;  it  is  not  to  adorn  the  galleries  ol 
art,  or  enrich  the  collections  of  antique  curiosities : 
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not  to  decipher  Eg}'ptian  liieroglypliics,  or  muse 
on  the  remains  of  ancient  grandeur,  laudable  as  all 
this  may  be ;  but  it  is  her  work  to  found  hospitals, 
open  dispensaries,  and  estabhsh  asylums,  wherein 
the  poor  may  be  cared  for,  the  sick  visited,  the  blind 
be  made  to  see,  the  deaf  to  hear,  and  the  dumb  to 
speak.  For  such  beneficent  institutions,  there  was 
no  place  among  all  the  public  edifices,  or  structures, 
or  organizations  of  ancient  heathenism,  as  for  them 
there  was  no  name  in  all  their  languages.  AYe  might 
say,  it  is  the  mssioN  of  the  church  to  raise  up 
debased  and  brutalized  mind,  oppressed  and  degraded 
almost  to  extinguishment,  and  impart  to  it  vigor  and 
fertility  ;  to  give  exercise  to  the  kindlier  sympathies 
and  more  elevated  sentiments  of  the  heart,  and  to 
restore  liberty  and  supremacy  to  conscience.  She 
aims  to  bury  every  tomahawk,  to  "  beat  swords  into 
ploughshares  and  spears  into  pruning-hooks,"  to  bear 
the  olive-branch  into  all  climes,  plant  the  tree  of 
peace  in  every  soil,  and  bring  wandering,  warlike 
tribes  into  a  social,  civil,  and  religious  j)osition,  sur- 
passing that  of  the  happiest  and  most  prosperous 
community  on  the  globe.  "\Yhat  objects  of  temporal 
good  are  comparable  with  these  ?  What  career  more 
like  the  earthly  mission  of  Him  who  went  about 
doing  good  ? 

But  beneficence  has  a  still  higher  object  than  to 
bless  men  in  this  life.  She  carries  her  projects  for 
consummation,  acfross  the  boundary  of  time,  into  the 
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vast  and  indescribable  eternity  beyond.  In  the  ac- 
complishment of  her  design,  she  seeks  to  open  a 
moral  Bethesda  in  every  land,  and  to  make  the  Bible, 
God's  directory  to  heaven,  the  book  of  the  world  ;  to 
"preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature,"  and  to  make 
it  "  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation"  in  every  heart, 
fche  aims  to  break  the  frightful  coalition  of  ignorance 
and  crime,  formed  by  "  the  prince  of  the  power  of 
the  air,"  and  to  transier  the  wretched  captives  from 
the  power  of  Satan  unto  God.  She  seeks  to  tear 
down,  the  funeral  pile  of  the  miserably  devoted  wid- 
ow, and  to  give  her,  in  her  affliction,  to  the  benign 
influences  of  the  heavenly  Comforter  ;  to  detach  from 
the  blood-stained  car  of  Juggernaut  its  murderous 
human  propellers,  to  raise  up  from  before  its  ponder- 
ous wheels  the  deluded  human  victims,  and  to  send 
them  to  the  shrine  of  a  pure  worship,  and  to  the  al- 
tar of  the  living  God.  She  enters  the  precuicts  of 
the  demon-temples,  surveys  the  abominable,  soul-de- 
stroymg  rites,  weeps  over  the  appalhng  spectacle, 
and  wrests  from  "the  ruler  of  the  darkness  of  this 
world"  the  prostrate  human  spirits  there  trampled 
into  the  dust.  She  points  them  to  the  cross  of  Christ, 
and  tells  them  that  "  God  so  loved  the  world,  that 
he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  be- 
lie veth  in  him,  might  not  perish,  but  have  everlast- 
ing life."  She  stands  by  the  Ganges,  and  assures 
the  suicidal  worshippers  that  the  path  to  heaven  is 
not  through  its  turbid  stream,  opens  to  them  Jesus 
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as  "  the  way,"  and  bathes  them  in  the  pure  waters  of 
the  river  of  Ufe.  Like  a  visitant  from  the  bosom  of 
love,  she  sits  by  the  shrines  of  Brahma,  Vishnoo,  and 
Siva,  and  proclaims  to  the  milUons  of  eager  votaries, 
that  these  "  cannot  answer,  and  save  them  out  ot 
trouble."  She  would  bear  the  cross  into  the  very 
heart  of  Mohammedan  imposture,  and  plant  it  with 
in  the  grand  mosque  at  Mecca,  sprinkling  the  multi- 
tudinous mass  of  deluded  pilgrims  with  the  blood 
which  "  cleanseth  from  all  sin."  She  would  poui 
the  light  of  a  pure  Christianity  upon  the  darkened 
domains  of  Romanism,  and  introduce  "  the  poM^cr  o) 
godliness"  to  a  region  wherein  is  found  little  save 
its  gorgeous  but  lifeless  forms.  She  would  dispel  the 
dark  and  inveterate  disbelief  of  the  Jews,  scattered 
and  peeled  and  oppressed,  and  lead  them,  through 
their  own  prophets,  to  the  acknowledgment  of  Jesus 
as  the  Messiah,  and  unite  all  the  dwellers  on  the 
earth  under  his  tranquil  and  happy  reign. 

And  is  it  nothing  to  you,  that  a  mission  is  pro- 
posed for  the  accomplishment  of  such  an  object  ? 
Are  there  found  in  such  forms  and  fruits  of  sin  any 
sufficient  remedial  agencies  to  justify  apathy  and  in- 
action ?  And  is  it  thus  you  would  shield  yourself 
from  the  urgency  of  appeal  which  the  case  presents, 
and  bailie  the  beneficent  design  of  Immanuel  in  giv- 
ing his  life  a  ransom  for  the  world  ?  Can  you  think 
that  pollution  is  as  good  as  purity  ;  that  idolatry  is  as 
hkely  to  lead  to  heaven  as  the  service  of  God  ;  that 
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blaspliemy  and  defiance  of  divine  command  are  as 
efficacious  for  salvation  as  faith  in  Jesus  ?  Will  the 
eternal  law  of  truth  and  rectitude  be  repealed,  in 
consideration  of  the  prevalence  of  error,  imposture, 
and  crime  ?  "VYill  ablutions  in  the  Ganges,  or  the 
declaration  of  pardon  by  a  darkened  and  ambitious 
l)riesthood,  make  their  robes  white,  as  if  washed  in 
the  blood  of  the  Lamb  ?  Will  the  flames  of  suttee- 
ism  purify  the  guilty  soul  like  the  sprmkling  of  the 
clear  waters  of  the  gospel  ?  Do  the  rumblings  of 
Juggernaut's  bloody  car  make  sweet  music  in  the 
ear  of  God,  lilte  the  prayer  and  praise  of  redeemed 
spirits,  uttering  their  thanksgiving  and  love?  Oh, 
speak  it  not — think  it  not.  "  Without  faith  it  is 
impossible  to  please  God."  "But  how  shall  they 
believe  on  Him  of  whom  they  have  not  heard  ?  And 
how  shall  they  hear,  without  a  preacher  ?  And  how 
shall  they  preach,  except  they  be  sent  ?"  Such  is 
the  resistless  logic  of  the  apostle,  which  divmely  de- 
monstrates the  necessity  of  a  mission  to  the  ignorant 
and  guilty  in  every  land ;  and  which  proclaims  the 
gospel  as  the  sovereign  balm  for  all  wounded  spirits — 
the  grand  panacea  for  all  human  ills — the  "  pharos 
of  a  benighted  world." 

To  carry  this  gospel  to  the  guilty  and  miserable 
of  earth's  teeming  population,  is  the  appropriate 
MISSION  OF  THE  CHURCH.  It  is  to  tell  them  of  the 
amplitude  of  God's  love  to  man,  and  raise  them  to 
him  by  the  efficacy  of  that  love.     It  is  to  efface  the 
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foul  blot  of  sin  from  the  polluted  soul  of  man,  to  re- 
store primeval  paradise  to  earth's  outcast  inhabitants, 
to  people  heaven  with  redeemed  and  blissful  dwellers, 
and  to  give  back  to  God  his  revolted,  dismembered 
kingdom,  in  sweet  and  peaceful  subjection. 

How  lofty  is  this  aim  I  How  sublime  the  end  I 
It  is  in  agreement  with  the  end  of  Jehovah  in  creat- 
ing the  race.  It  is  promotive  of  the  object  for  which 
Christ  died.  It  is  included  in  the  grand  sweep  of 
God's  providential  plan  for  the  government  of  the 
world.  It  is  identical  with  the  maui  design  of  Heav- 
en in  the  constitution  of  the  church,  and  the  continu- 
ance of  redeemed  ones  for  a  time,  as  pilgrims  on  the 
earth.  All  holy  motives  converge  to  this  one  point, 
the  glory  of  God  in  the  salvation  of  men.  All  moral 
arguments,  in  their  loftiest  bearings,  strengthen  and 
confirm  this.  All  spiritual  apphances,  in  their  ulti- 
mate reference  and  highest  utility,  minister  to  this 
one  comprehensive  and  sublime  end,  the  heahng  of 
the  nations  by  the  gospel  of  Christ,  "  to  the  praise 
and  glory  of  God's  grace."  Nor  will  the  period  ar- 
rive when  it  can  be  said  of  the  work,  "  it  is  finished," 

till 

"The  dwellers  in  the  vales,  and  on  the  rocks 
Shout  to  each  other,  and  the  mountain-tops 
From  distant  mountains  catch  the  flying  joy — 
Till,  nation  after  nation  taught  the  strain, 
Earth  rolls  the  rapturous  Hosanna  round." 

Now,  if  we  have  succeeded  in  impressing  the  read- 
er with  the  vastness  and  importance  of  the  objects 
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of  Christian  beneficence,  he  has  probably  been  led 
to  the  following  conclusion  :  if  there  is  an  adequate 
instrumentality  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  object, 
the  question  of  expense  is  worthy  to  be  considered 
only  so  far  as  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  within  the 
limits  of  possibility  to  meet  that  expense.  He  will 
say,  the  cost  is  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  end 
to  be  gained.  If  the  work  is  practicable,  it  cannot 
cost  too  much.  He  feels  that  it  is  paltry  meanness, 
with  such  an  object  in  view,  to  haggle  about  dollars 
and  cents  ;  that  it  is  treason  against  humanity  to 
withhold  giving,  where  such  motives  urge  to  liber- 
ality. He  sees  that  he  may  never  have  taken  a  just 
view  of  his  own  duty  and  responsibility  in  this  mat- 
ter, and  he  resolves  that  his  rate  of  benevolent  contri- 
bution, in  time  to  come,  shall  be  more  proportionate 
to  the  value  and  importance  of  the  end  sought  in 
beneficence.  And  he  also  determines  that  what  is 
done,  should  be  done  quickly.  "  Roma  deliberat, 
Saguntum  perit" — ^While  the  church  dehberates,  the 
heathen  perish. 

SECOND   GENERAL  PROPOSITION. 

EVEE-Y  man's  CHARITABLE  CONTRIBUTIONS  SHOULD 
BE  PROPORTIONATE  TO  THE  ADEQUACY  OF  THE  INSTRU- 
IMENTALITY   TO   BE   APPLIED. 

The  fallen  world — what  can  raise  it  up  from  its 
revolted  and  degenerate  state,  and  give  it  back  to 
God  redeemed,  and  clothed  in  its  primeval  loveliness 
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and  beauty  ?  What  can  make  atonement  for  sin, 
and  give  satisfaction  to  the  dishonored  law  of  God, 
and  repair  the  ruin  wrought  ?  What  can  penetrate 
the  obdurate  heart  of  man,  and  turn  its  selfishness 
into  benevolence,  and  impel  the  tide  of  its  sympa- 
thies, ever  tending  inward  to  the  contracted  centre, 
to  flow  outward  to  the  circumference  and  upward 
towards  its  Maker  ?  Is  there  an  adequate  redeem- 
ing power  ?  Are  there  sufficient  remedial  agencies 
for  a  work  so  vast,  so  momentous  ?  These  are  ques- 
tions which  press  upon  the  spirit  of  every  earnest 
inquirer  concerning  the  means  of  man's  redemption, 
and  of  the  mission  of  the  church  to  the  world. 

The  great  desideratum  with  Archimedes,  for  mov- 
ing the  world,  was  a  place  whereon  to  stand.  This 
was  his  necessity.  A  similar  necessity  meets  the 
Christian  philanthropist  in  the  scheme  for  bringing 
back  the  revolted  Avorld  into  the  sunlight  and  favor 
of  heaven.  The  philosopher  could  obtain  no  such 
stand-point.  The  Christian  can.  The  one  could 
find  no  place  outside  of,  or  above  the  world  which 
he  wished  to  move.  The  other  takes  his  stand  on 
the  Gospel  of  Christ,  which  is  "from  heaven"  and 
not  "  of  men."  This  gives  him  a  position  and  a 
power  fully  adequate  to  his  most  enlarged  and  com- 
prehensive benevolence.  All  otlier  expedients  for 
the  conversion  of  the  ivorld  are  cumbered  by  the 
same  unremovable  difficulty  which  met  the  Syra- 
cusan  philosopher 
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Within  the  most  costly  temples  oi  Paganl&in,  no 
divine  light  illumines  the  benighted  worshippers, 
and  no  celestial  fire  warms  their  devotion  into  life. 
In  the  very  act  of  giving  "  the  fruit  of  the  body  for 
the  sm  of  the  soul,"  they  but  enhance  the  evil  which 
they  would  remove.  Notwithstanding  the  smoke  of 
their  ten  thousand  sacrifices,  ascending  to  blacken  the 
heavens  they  would  appease,  the  sting  of  conscience 
rankles  in  their  guilty  bosoms  still.  In  all  these 
things,  "they  feed  on  ashes."  "Pass  over  the  isles 
of  Chittim  and  see,  send  unto  Kedar  and  consider  dili- 
gently, and  see  if  there  be  such  a  tiling.  Hath  a 
nation  changed  their  gods,  which  are  no  gods  ?" 

Nor  is  there  more  hope  in  the  alleged  recuperative 
power  of  reason,  and  the  progress  of  science.  For 
nearly  six  thousand  years,  there  have  been  promul- 
gators of  the  doctrine  of  human  perfectibility,  and 
dreamers  of  such  a  result  through  the  devices  of  rea- 
son and  the  advance  of  science.  And  successive  gen- 
erations have  been  working  out  demonstrations  of  the 
futility  of  the  doctrine,  as  decisive  as  they  are  hu- 
miliating. Human  reason  has  no  such  recovering 
moral  energy.  It  can  never  relieve  itself  from  the 
dominancy  of  the  passions,  or  rise  from  its  subjection 
to  the  perverse  will.  It  may  intimate,  in  some 
tilings,  the  right,  the  true,  and  the  good  ;  but  it  can- 
not compel  to  their  observance.  Heason  and  science 
may  polish  the  exterior  into  a  degree  of  comeliness 
and  decency,  but  they  cannot  successfully  resist  the 
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on- workings  of  the  law  of  sin.  They  cannot  remove 
from  the  soul  its  appalHng  sense  of  guilt.  They  can- 
not lead  man  to  "deny  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts, 
and  to  live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly  in  this 
present  world."  See  their  boasted  triumphs  in  the 
reign  of  terror  which  swept  across  France  at  the 
close  of  the  last  centur}^,  deluging  the  land  with 
blood,  and  leaving  it  in  a  state  wliich  forced  from 
the  republic  the  humbling  confession,  that  their 
"  children  are  without  any  idea  of  divinity,  with 
out  any  notion  of  what  is  just  or  unjust." 

And  what  are  the  claims  alleged  in  favor  o^  civil 
ization  as  a  remedial  agency  ?  It  should  be  a  suffi- 
cient ansvv^er  to  say,  that  civilization  contemplates 
man  only  as  an  inhabitant  of  this  terrestrial  globe, 
and  provides  not  for  his  vreal  beyond.  And  its  most 
beneficent  mstrumentality  is  composed  of  the  imple- 
ments of  agriculture,  and  of  the  mechanic  arts.  It 
sends  to  the  savage  tribes  of  the  earth,  as  its  best 
boon,  the  plough,  the  spindle,  and  the  loom,  whereby 
they  may  clothe  themselves  "  in  purple  and  fine  hnen, 
and  fare  sumptuously  every  day  ;"  but  it  leaves  the 
soul  a  prey  to  remorse,  and  under  the  frown  of  heav- 
en. It  excites  no  hope  of  future  good  ;  awakens  no 
gratitude  to  the  Father  of  mercies ;  points  to  no 
divine,  atoning  work ;  tells  of  no  redeeming  love, 
through  which  is  seen, 

"Up  earth's  dark  glade, 
The  gate  of  heaven  unclose." 
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The  Bible,  the  Sabbath,  and  the  cross  constitute  no 
elements  of  beneficent  power,  in  all  its  boasted  in- 
strumentality. In  its  happiest  influences,  it  leaves 
man  as  it  finds  him,  guilty  and  miserable,  in  darkness 
and  distress,  where  he  most  needs  light  and  relief 

Nor  can  there  be  more  reliance  upon  the  enact- 
ment of  civil  law.  This  is  only  a  defensive  expedi- 
ent, adopted  by  communities  to  prevent  such  overt 
crimes  as  are  injurious  to  the  social  compact.  But 
in  preventing  the  criminal  act,  can  it  dictate  to  the 
heart,  and  sway  a  resistless  sceptre  over  its  stormy 
passions,  and  hush  its  wild  discord  into  harmony  and 
peace  ?  Can  it  carry  the  force  of  truth  into  the  dark 
caverns  of  the  soul,  combating  and  conquering  ini- 
quity, dethroning  selfishness,  purging  away  lust,  cast- 
ing out  revenge,  and  turning  the  plottings  of  villany 
into  plans  of  benevolence  ?  Can  it  restore  to  the 
conscience  its  legitimate  supremacy,  and  cast  down 
pride,  and  introduce  love  and  mercy  and  meekness  ? 
Can  it  break  up  "the  fallow  ground,"  and  "scatter 
the  good  seed,"  and  fructify  the  barren  soil,  and 
cause  it  to  bring  forth  a  rich  harvest  unto  God  ? 
"Canst  thou  draw  out  leviathan  with  a  hook;  or 
bore  his  jaw  through  with  a  thoni ?"  Law  is  a  rule, 
not  a  remedy.  Its  language  to  the  guilty  is  of  pun- 
islunent,  and  not  of  pardon.  "The  letter  killeth." 
It  is  the  Spirit  that  giveth  life.  It  is  not  the  twelve 
tables  and  the  Justinian  code  that  man  needs,  but  the 
four  gospels  and  the  twenty-one  epistles. 
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Literature  and  its  refinements  are  no  more  ade- 
quate to  the  ends  of  Christian  beneficence,  than  is 
civilization  or  law.  If  we  look  to  the  periods  of  an- 
tiquity in  which  the  arts  were  carried  to  the  highest 
degree  of  refinement,  and  the  muses  were  most  suc- 
cessfully wooed  ;  if  we  take  our  stand  at  Athens,  the 
eye  of  ancient  Greece,  and  muse  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ilyssus  with  Socrates,  or  sit  in  the  academy  with 
Plato,  or  walk  in  the  grove  with  the  Stagyrite ;  or 
if  we  ascend  Parnassus  to  Apollo  and  the  muses,  or 
sit  by  the  Castalian  fount,  what  do  we  see  and  hear? 
Poetry,  the  enchanting  priestess  of  Nature,  by  her 
creative  genius  originating  a  popular,  pantheistic  my- 
thology, breathing  an  ideal  divinity  into  inanimate 
objects  ;  singing  of  Elysian  fields,  and  delighting  and 
deluding  the  people  by  allegory,  fable,  and  fiction — 
Sculpture,  setting  forth  her  matchless  skill  in  the 
works  of  a  Phidias  and  Praxiteles,  to  maintain,  amid 
the  perfection  of  physical  development  by  gymnas- 
tic exercises,  the  endangered  preeminence  of  the 
gods — Eloquence,  with  ease,  with  grace,  with  action, 
"  pouring  the  persuasive  strain,"  and  stirring  the 
soul  to  deeds  of  daring  and  of  blood — and  ' '  Philos- 
ophy, flitting  across  the  night  of  Paganism  like  the 
lantern-fly  of  the  tropics,  a  light  unto  herself,  but 
alas,  no  more  than  an  ornament  of  the  surrounding 
darkness." 

In  surveying  the  wide  field  of  ancient  literature, 
the  Christian  eye  scarcely  rests  upon  one  spot  of 
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moral  greenness  and  beauty.  Rich  in  inteiicctual 
productions,  abounding  in  the  fruits  of  taste,  acute 
m  metaphysical  discrimmation,  and  sparkling  some- 
times with  admirable  moral  precepts,  the  mass  of 
ancient  literature  is  nevertheless,  in  its  moral  influ 
ences,  corrupt  and  corrupting. 

Nor  has  the  literature  of  modern  times,  when  di- 
vorced from  Christianity,  accomplished  any  thing 
more  beneficent  for  the  world.  The  offspring  of 
scepticism  and  sensuality,  baptized  by  the  priests  of 
mammon,  it  has  sold  itself  as  the  servile  minister  of 
selfisliness,  the  base  pander  to  lust,  to  pride  and 
power.  It  is  the  arsenal  of  evil,  rather  than  an 
auxiliary  of  good  to  mankind.  The  unsanctified  lit- 
erature, the  prostituted  press  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury opposes  one  of  the  greatest  obstructive  forces 
to  the  progress  of  Christianity. 

Almost  equally  imbecile  has  a  corrupted  Chrhti- 
ayiity  been  found,  in  the  work  of  repairing  the  ruin 
of  sin.  When  its  doctrines  are  adulterated  by  the 
subtleties  of  the  schoolmen,  and  its  morality  is  dis- 
placed by  the  refinements  of  Jesuitical  expediency  ; 
when  the  church,  instead  of  transporting  the  word 
of  God  to  the  benighted  abroad,  locks  it  up  in  clois- 
ters at  home,  practically  teaching  salvation  through 
the  efficacy  of  sacraments,  rather  than  by  the  power 
of  the  cross  ;  when  priestcraft  joins  unholy  alliance 
with  kingcraft  to  pervert  the  pure  gospel  into  an  en- 
gine of  state,  fettering  freedom  and  forging  chains  for 
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conscience  ;  ■when  pride  and  power  piit  on  the  sacer- 
dotal garb,  and  ambition  strides  into  the  metropoli- 
tan chair,  and  wicked  men  lord  it  over  God's  heri- 
tage, and  shut  up  the  fountains  of  living  waters  from 
the  thirsty  people,  and  give  the  hungry  children's 
bread  to  dogs — then  Christianity  is  shorn  of  its 
mighty  power,  and  grinds  in  the  prison-house  of  its 
enemies.  Such  dreadful  perversion  blots  out  the 
sunlight  of  heaven,  and  leaves  men  to  walk  in  dark- 
ness. It  intercepts  them  in  their  approach  to  the 
inner  court  and  the  mercy-seat,  and  leaves  them  to 
wander  around  their  heavenly  Father's  house  as 
orphans  or  criminals.  It  bolts  the  windows  of  heav- 
en, pushes  back  the  hand  reached  down  for  human 
deliverance,  and  turns  out  of  its  appointed  channels 
the  current  of  divine  life  gushing  forth  for  the  cleans- 
ing of  human  souls.  Oh,  how  has  such  corruption 
made  the  church,  instead  of  light  and  life  and  salva- 
tion, a  kind  of  pestilence  and  plague,  the  occasion  of 
a  more  malignant  development  of  the  general  dis- 
ease, rather  than  of  its  cure  I  "If  the  light  that  is 
in"  her  "  be  darkness,  how  great  is  that  darkness  I" 
From  all  such  instrumentality.  Christian  benefi- 
cence studiously  withholds  herself.  Instead  of  rely- 
ing upon  such  means,  it  is  her  appropriate  work  to 
assail  them,  and  by  rectifying  reason,  sanctifying  gen- 
ius and  taste,  and  leading  men  to  the  pure  foun- 
tains of  divine  science,  to.  transfer  them  from  the 
heathen  to  the  Christian  side  of  the  conflict.     For 
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this  she  levies  no  armies,  except  those  bearing  the 
weapons  of  a  spiritual  wariare.  She  sends  out  no 
fleets,  save  those  under  commission  from  the  great 
King.  She  lays  no  siege  but  for  the  bombardment 
of  the  strongholds  of  principalities  and  powers,  and 
to  pour  forth  the  "junipers  of  hot  conviction"  into 
the  ancient  battlements  of  spiritual  wickedness  in 
Ingh  places.  She  has  no  gaudy  trappings,  no  glit- 
tering pageantry,  no  bewitching  mysticism  for  the 
vain-glorious  and  imaginative.  She  comes  to  us  with 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus.  The  hopes  of  the  race  are  sus- 
pended on  the  simple  but  powerful  doctrine  of  the 
cross,  rendered  effectual  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

See  nov/  its  operation.  It  lays  its  account  directly 
with  the  heart,  and  in  the  attire  of  simple  truth, 
seizes  the  conscience,  piercing  the  innermost  soul 
with  the  conviction  of  sin,  and  pointing  the  guilt- 
stricken  sinner  to  the  cross  of  Christ.  Subduing  the 
heart,  its  first  conquest  gives  the  pledge  of  victory  in 
all  its  subsequent  encounters.  It  unites  the  believer 
through  a  living  faith  to  a  divine  Redeemer,  by  whom 
he  is  borne  up  into  the  dazzling  visions  of  the  spirit 
ual  world,  and  permitted  to  look  upon  glories  that 
eclipse  the  brightness  of  all  earthly  splendor.  It 
presents  to  him  the  great  overmastering  truth,  that 
*'  God  is  love,"  and  illustrates  it  to  him  by  the  cross. 
"  Herein  is  love." 

"  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only  be- 
gotten Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should 
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not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life."  "  "What  words 
are  those  you  read  ?  What  sounds  are  those  I  heard  ? 
Let  me  hear  those  words  again,"  exclaims  a  poor 
South  Sea  islander,  as  the  missionary  Nott  is  read- 
ing this  passage  from  the  gospel  of  John.  "  Is  that 
true  ?  Can  that  be  true  ?  God  loved  the  world 
when  the  world  did  not  love  hiqi  I  Can  that  be 
true  ?"  And  when  assured  that  it  is  true,  with  a 
heart  too  full  for  utterance,  he  retires  to  meditate  on 
the  amazing  love  of  God,  which  has  reached  and 
subdued  his  soul.  A  wretched  pilgrim  on  the  coast 
of  Malabar  inquires  of  his  priests  how  he  can  make 
atonement  for  his  sins,  and  is  directed  to  drive  iron 
spikes  through  his  sandals,  and  walk  four  hundred 
and  eighty  miles.  While  he  reposes  under  a  shady 
tree,  and  waits  for  healing  and  strength,  as  from 
the  loss  of  blood  he  is  often  compelled  to  do,  the 
herald  of  the  gospel  comes  forth,  and  preaches  to 
him  from  the  words,  "  The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ 
cleanseth  us  from  all  sin."  The  victim  of  Pagan 
delusion  rises  from  the  ground,  throw^s  off  his  tortur- 
ing sandals,  and  crying  out,  "  This  is  what  I  want," 
becomes  a  living  witness  of  the  power  of  the  truth 
to  which  he  hstened.  "  That  is  what  I  want,  that  is 
what  I  want,''  exclaimed  a  poor  Hindoo,  on  hearing 
that  "the  Son  of  man  came  to  seek  and  to  save  that 
which  was  lost."  And  this  is  what  the  heathen 
want — what  all  men  want.  It  is  light  in  darkness, 
hope  in  despair,  life  in  death. 
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And  this  is  just  tlie  instrumentality  which  heaven 
has  provided.  To  the  polluted,  the  gospel  opens  a 
fountain  of  cleansing  waters.  To  the  condemned, 
it  presents  a  forgiving  God.  To  the  thirsty,  it  is  a 
river  of  life.  To  the  hungry,  it  is  the  bread  of  heav- 
en. The  weary  it  lays  in  sweet  repose  on  the  bosom 
of  a  loving  Saviour.  The  fallen  heir  of  glory  it 
makes  a  king  and  a  priest  unto  God.  It  illumines 
the  darkened  understanding.  It  rouses  the  slumber- 
ing conscience.  It  subdues  the  rebellious  will.  It 
descends  into  the  affections,  and  like  the  angel- visit- 
ant at  Bethesda,  imparts  a  purifying  and  healhig 
power,  and  recovers  the  whole  man. 

See,  too,  the  harmony  in  the  operations  of  this  in- 
strumentality, by  principles  seemingly  paradoxical. 
The  doctrine  of  man's  apostasy  is  most  impressively 
taught  by  the  means  appointed  for  his  recovery. 
The  soul  is  impressed  with  a  sense  of  its  ruin  by 
that  which  takes  from  it  the  deep  gloom  of  despair. 
Provision  is  made  for  the  pardon  of  sin  in  a  way 
which  demonstrates  that  it  cannot  be  palliated.  The 
gospel  provides  for  moral  purity  by  a  transaction 
which  deepens  the  sense  of  moral  pollution,  and  dis- 
pels the  terrors  of  guilt  by  a  fact  that  proclaims  the 
tuii^itude  of  transgression.  It  awakens  the  keenest 
sensibility  to  the  claims  of  duty  by  that  which  makes 
propitiation  for  the  sin  of  neglected  duty.  It  recti- 
fies reason  and  subdues  the  will  by  a  process  which 
elevates   the  moral  sentiments.     It   nurtures  zeal 
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without  making  zealots,  and  leads  to  the  contem- 
plation of  mysteries,  yet  has  no  tendency  to  make 
mystics.  It  fosters  alike  reflection  and  action,  joins 
faith  and  charity,  teaches  dependence  and  respon- 
sibility, .harmonizes  the  discordant  elements  of  our 
nature,  and  turns  all  our  energies  into  the  channel 
of  sweet  obedience  and  love.  It  unites  sublimity 
with  simplicity,  gives  high  moral  dignity  to  the 
smallest  act  of  obedience,  and  chronicles  for  the  ad 
miration  of  the  world  the  donation  of  "  tAVo  mites" 
as  the  testimonial  of  love.  Prudent,  it  is  neither 
temporizing  nor  timid;  cautious,  it  is  nevertheless 
decisive  and  energetic;  "sorrowful,  yet  always  re- 
joicing ;  as  having  nothing,  yet  possessing  all  things." 
.Thus  radically  and  thoroughly,  and  almost  paradox! 
cally,  does  the  gospel  work  in  the  heart  of  the  indi 
vidual,  preparing  its  way  to  permeate  and  pervade 
society. 

Going  forth  mto  the  u-oiid,  the  gospel  knows  no 
truce  Avith  error,  no  compromise  with  sin,  no  compact 
v/ith  artifice,  no  resort  ^o  stratagem.  Openly  and 
boldly  it  lays  the  axe  at  the  root  of  every  evil  tree, 
and  destroys  its  fruit,  not  by  clipping  off  the  twigs, 
but  by  hewing  down  the  trunk.  It  dries  up  the 
streams  of  human  woe,  not  by  artificial  processes 
of  heating  the  air,  but  by  closing  up  the  fountains. 
And  it  gives  good  guarantee  of  its  effectual  working 
by  the  class  among  whom  it  begins.  "To  the  poor 
the  gospel  is  preached ;"  and  from  this  class  it  works 
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Upward  through  all  the  intermediate  strata  of  society 
to  the  highest. 

The  gospel  oomes  to  man  as  a  benefactor  in  his 
social  relations.  Prescribing  his  duties,  it  utters  its 
severest  anathemas  against  those  who  rudely  trench 
upon  the  rights  and  privileges,  or  overleap  the  boun- 
daries of  the  social  state.  It  raises  woman  from  ser- 
vile, almost  soulless  barbarism,  to  civilized  and  Chris 
tian  refinement,  and  leads  her,  as  among  the  Caffres, 
to  regard  the  missionary''  as  "  the  shield  of  woman," 
and  to  consider  his  approach,  as  the  female  savages 
of  New  England  did  that  of  Eliot,  the  "advent  of 
an  angel."  It  nurses  feeble  iidlmcy,  and  trains  the 
opening  mind  to  virtue  and  happiness.  It  extend'^ 
its  protecting  arm  to  infirm  old  age,  and  adminis- 
ters rebuke  to  the  "  child  "  that  demeaneth  himself 
"  proudly  against  the  ancients."  All  "  the  lessei? 
charities  that  soothe,  and  cheer,  and  bless,"  the  do- 
mestic virtues,  the  sacred  endearments  which  consti- 
tute the  bliss  and  charm  of  social  life,  all  find  their 
source  m  the  gospel  of  Christ. 

With  equal  efficiency  and  success,  does  the  Chris- 
tian religion  operate  upon  the  civil  condition  of  man. 
By  creating  a  sense  of  individual  responsibility,  it 
awakens  a  desire  for  personal  freedom ;  and  through 
the  restraint  which  it  imposes,  by  motives  drawn  from 
higher  than  human  enactments,  it  makes  that  free- 
dom safe  and  salutary.  It  presents  the  Bible  as  the 
great  statute-book  of  heaven  for  men,  and  creates 
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loyal  subjects,  by  securing  just  rulers  and  the  enact- 
ment of  just  laws.  It  maintains  incessant  warfare 
with  pride  and  ambition  and  false  honor,  the  three 
grand  procurers  of  barbarism,  brutality,  and  blood- 
shed. It  sets  forth  the  lav/  of  equity,  humility,  and 
love  as  the  rule  of  international  commerce,  and 
binds  kings  as  well  as  subjects  by  the  prmeiples  of 
individual  responsibility  and  honesty.  Under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  gospel,  oppression  shall  cease  from  the 
earth.  The  clarion  of  war  shall  no  more  call  hostile 
armies  to  the  field  of  sanguinary  conflict.  The  hero 
shall  be  stripped  of  the  guise  of  false  glory,  in  which 
men 

"  Smile  assent  at  giant  crime, 
And  call  the  darkest  deeds  sublime-"' 

and  he  only  whose  works  of  love  and  mercy  procure 
for  him  the  approval  of  heaven,  shall  receive  the 
applause  of  men.  A  new  standard  of  glory  will 
Christianity  present  to  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and 
challenge  kings  and  potentates  to  a  new  style  of 
achievement.  To  do  good  and  not  evil,  to  save  man 
and  not  destroy  him,  will  characterize  that  day  when 
love  shall  smile  in  every  eye,  and  peace  shall  dwell 
in  every  bosom,  and  earth  shall  become  a  type  and 
foretaste  of  heaven. 

The  auspicious  dawn  of  such  a  day  already  gilds 
the  eastern  horizon.  What  has  swept  idolatry  with 
its  diabolical  abominations  from  the  Tahitian,  Sand- 
wich, and  Society  Islands,  and  from  nearly  a  hun- 
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dred  adjacent  and  other  islands  of  the  sea,  and  is 
leading  to  its  downfall  in  India  ?  The  Gospel.  "What 
has  brought  nearly  half  a  million  of  the  worshippers 
of  stocks  and  stones  to  the  knowledge  of  the  true 
God,  and  gathered  half  as  many  more  youthful  and 
adult  pupils  nito  schools  in  the  process  of  mtellect- 
ual  and  moral  improvement?  The  Gospel.  Behold 
a  Xew  Zealand  chieftain,  the  veteran  warrior  of 
many  battles,  rismg  in  the  midst  of  a  group  of  New 
Zealand  children  assembled  by  their  native  teachers 
for  examination  in  the  presence  of  their  parents. 
Hear  him  exclaim  with  irrepressible  emotion,  "  Let 
me  speak ;  I  must  speak.  0  that  I  had  known  that 
the  gospel  was  coming  I  0  that  I  had  known  that 
these  blessings  were  in  store  for  us  I  Then  I  should 
have  saved  my  children,  and  they  would  have  been 
among  this  happy  group,  repeating  these  precious 
truths  ;  but  alas,  I  destroyed  them  all,  and  now  I 
have  not  one  left."  Then  bursting  into  tears,  and 
cursing  the  gods  which  they  had  formerly  worship- 
ped, he  continues,  "It  was  you  that  infused  this  sav- 
age disposition  into  us ;  and  now  I  shall  die  childless, 
although  I  have  been  the  father  of  nineteen  children. 
0  that  some  one  had  seized  my  murderous  hand,  and 
told  me  the  Gospel  is  coming  to  our  shores."  AVhat 
has  wrought  this  change  ?  The  Gospel.  What  has 
enabled  the  missionary  to  exclaim  of  two  hundred 
thousand  converts  gathered  into  more  than  a  thousand 
Christian  churches,  as  Paul  did  of  the  Ephesians,  "  Ye 
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were  sometime  darkness,  but  now  are  ye  light  in  the 
Lord?"  The  Gospel.  What  has  home  up  before  the 
throne  that  bright  throng  of  ransomed  ones,  "out  of  all 
nations  and  kindreds  and  people  and  tongues,"  from 
South  Africa,  from  Easteni  Asia,  from  Greenland, 
from  the  savage  tribes  of  North  America,  and  from 
the  islands  of  the  sea ;  and  has  put  a  new  song  into 
their  mouth,  "  Salvation  to  our  God  which  sitteth 
upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb?"  The  Gospel 
proclaimed  by  the  missionary.  Oh,  it  is  this  pre- 
cious doctrine,  Christ  and  him  crudjied,  that  shall 
be  the  instrument  of  bringing  down  out  of  heaven 
the  new  Jerusalem  from  God,  "  which  shall  have  no 
need  of  the  sun,  neither  of  the  moon  to  shine  in  it ; 
for  the  glory  of  God  shall  lighten  it,  and  the  Lamb 
shall  be  the  light  thereof."  It  is  by  this  only,  that 
guilt  is  cancelled  and  sin  taken  away,  the  polluted 
cleansed,  the  outcast  called  home,  and  the  miserable 
filled  with  "  the  peace  of  God"  and  "the  comfort  of 
love."  Who  can  com;^ute  the  results  of  such  an 
mstrumentality  ?  They  are  measureless  as  the  bliss 
of  heaven,  endless  as  the  duration  of  God.  Who 
can  estimate  the  importance  of  such  instrumental- 
ity? It  is  wise  as  the  councils  of  heaven,  "precious 
as  the  blood  of  Christ,"  necessary  as  the  salvation 
of  the  soul,  and  commensurate  with  the  most  wide- 
spread and  disastrous  consequences  of  sin. 

But  can  this  instrumental  agency  prevail  over  all 
the  mighty  and  malignant  foes  which  set  themselves 
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against  it  ?  The  trial  has  been  met,  the  experiment 
made.  Benevolence  has  prevailed  over  selfislmess, 
love  over  hate,  God  over  man.  The  clmrch  has  sur- 
vived, and  not  only  so,  but  she  has  flourished  in  her 
bitterest  persecutions.  Fire  cannot  burn  her,  water 
camiot  drown  her,  nor  the  "wild  beasts  out  of  the 
wood"  devour  her.  Two  converts  are  born,  for 
every  one  that  is  burnt.  "  The  blood  of  the  mar- 
tyrs is  the  seed  of  the  church."  The  fires  burnish 
her,  and  the  waters  purify  her.  Dangers  enlarge 
her,  and  the  rack  emancipates  her.  Her  opposers 
help  her  on,  and  her  foes  build  her  up.  The  fulmi- 
nations  of  kmgs  and  cardmals  against  her  hasten 
the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of  the  King  ot 
kings  in  her  favor.  From  temporary  defeat,  she 
rises  with  renewed  energy  for  permanent  triumph. 
Every  external  pressure  she  throws  off"  by  the  op- 
eration of  an  internal  divine  power.  Decrees  and 
bolts  and  bars  and  fire  and  faggots  hinder  not  her 
progress.  Bonds  and  tortures  and  terrors  and  death 
prevent  not  her  increase.  Yea,  in  all  these,  and  by 
means  of  these,  she  triumphs.  What  would  destroy 
other  things,  developes  the  mighty  power  of  the  gos- 
pel. What  would  put  back  other  causes,  advances 
this.  Under  those  circumstances  in  which  other 
organizations  would  perish,  the  church  prevails. 

Do  you  ask  how  these  wonders  are  to  be  accounted 
for  ?  By  the  inherent  divine  power,  by  the  elements 
of  increase  and  of  immortality  residing  in  the  Gospel 
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of  Jesus.  The  covenant  of  the  church,  in  carrying 
out  its  grand  beneficent  work  of  converting  the  world, 
is  with  her  almighty  Head,  who  sits  above  the  storms, 
and  infuses  his  own  insuppressible  and  indestructible 
spirit  of  energy  into  the  hearts  of  all  his  followers. 
*'  The  Lord  her  God  in  the  midst  of  her  is  mighty." 
"  The  Lord  hath  made  bare  his  holy  arm  in  the  eyes 
of  all  nations,"  therefore,  "  all  the  ends  of  the  earth 
shall  see  the  salvation  of  our  God  "  Is  not  this  an 
instrumentality  adequate  to  the  most  sublime  and 
comprehensive  benevolence  of  the  church  ?  Is  it  not 
adapted  to  every  want  of  man,  in  every  clime  and 
every  condition  ?  It  is  the  "power  of  God."  What 
can  resist  it  ?  It  is  "  the  wisdom  of  God."  What 
can  counterwork  it  ?  It  involves  the  highest  moral 
energies,  the  purest  moral  influences,  and  the  wisest 
adaptation  of  moral  means  to  their  ends.  It  is  heav- 
en's matchless  instrumentality  for  accomplishing 
heaven's  own  most  gigantic  purposes  of  love. 

See  now,  how  this  instrumentality  harmonizes 
with  the  ends  sought  in  beneficence.  Are  they  vast  ? 
It  is  commensurate  in  its  achieving  power  with  their 
mightiest  and  most  far-reaching  aspirations.  Are 
they  important  ?  It  is  equal  m  efficiency  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  their  weightiest  results.  The  im- 
mortal soul,  with  its  expandmg  capacities  for  happi- 
ness or  misery,  may  be  safely  trusted  to  its  redeeming 
efficacy.  It  has  borne  millions  of  such  souls  from  tlie 
pollutions  and  miseries  of  earth,  to  bask  in  the  sun- 
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light  and  bliss  of  heaven,  clothing  them  in  robes  of 
spotless  purity,  and  placing  on  their  heads  crowns  of 
fadeless  glory.  Millions  more,  noAV  on  the  earth,  it 
is  bearing  on  to  the  same  glorious  consummation. 
And  of  the  countless  spirits  yet  to  pass  through  this 
world  of  sin  and  sorrow,  not  one,  to  whom  its  mighty 
power  may  be  applied,  shall  fail  to  reach  that  "  bet- 
ter land,"  where  faith  passes  into  bright  fruition,  and 
hope  melts  away  into  the  fulness  of  inexpressible 
bliss,  and  love  achieves  her  seraphic  heights  and 
burns  with  more  than  seraphic  fire. 

"  Rise,  kindling  with  the  orient  beam ; 
Let  Calvary's  hill  inspire  the  theme ! 

Unfold  the  garments  rolled  in  blood. 
0  touch  the  soul,  touch  all  her  chords 
"With  all  the  omnipotence  of  words, 

And  point  the  way  to  heaven — to  God." 

THIRD   GENERAL  PROPOSITION. 

Every  man's  charitable  contributions  should 

BE  proportionate  TO  HIS  PECUNIARY  MEANS  AND  FA- 
CILITIES FOR  APPLYING  THE  INSTRUJIENTALITY. 

This  is  the  divinely  established  rule  of  proportion. 
''According  to  the  ability  that  God  giveth."  "As 
God  hath  prospered  you."  "  Every  man  according 
to  his  several  ability."  In  these  and  similar  passa- 
ges of  the  w^ord  of  God,  it  is  implied  that  every  one 
is  able  to  do  something,  and  it  is  affirmed  that  each 
one  should  do  according  to  that  ability.  The  only 
question  on  which  there  can  be  doubt  or  difficulty  is, 
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What  is  each  man's  ability  ?  In  determining  this 
question,  we  shall  be  assisted  by  the  three  following 
references. 

1,  By  reference  to  the  beneficerice  of  the  Jewish 
church.  There  is  a  tendency  to  make  the  benefi- 
cent economy  of  the  former  dispensation  a  directory 
in  the  Christian  dispensation ;  and  most  men  feel 
that  by  employing  a  tenth  of  their  income  for  char- 
itable purposes,  they  are  meeting  the  requirement  of 
the  Mosaic  law,  and  consequently  fully  discharging 
their  duty.  But  there  are  two  errors  in  such  an 
hypothesis.  One  is  in  supposing  the  proportion  re- 
quired by  the  Jewish  system  to  be  only  a  tenth  ;  and 
the  other  in  assuming  that  the  measure  of  liberality 
which  answered  the  law  of  Moses,  equally  harmo- 
nizes with  the  law  of  Christ. 

After  their  deliverance  from  Egj^pt,  the  first-born  of 
every  creature  v/as  required  to  be  consecrated  to  the 
Lord,  in  memory  of  that  signal  event.  The  first- 
born child  belonged  to  the  Lord,  and  v/as  to  be  re- 
deemed at  the  age  of  one  month,  by  a  price  paid  to 
the  priest.  Such  beasts  as  it  was  not  lawful  to  offer 
m  sacrifice,  as  horses  and  camels,  might  be  redeemed 
or  exchanged  for  such  as  were  lawful  to  be  offered, 
as  sheep  or  oxen.  The  first-born  of  all  clean  beasts 
were  to  be  sacrificed,  and  their  flesh  given  to  the 
priest.  At  the  harvest  and  vintage,  the  first-fruits 
of  the  fields,  the  corn  and  wine  and  oil,  were  to  be 
brought  to  the  priest,  and  the  gleanings   and  the 
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comers  of  the  fields  ^vere  to  be  left  for  the  poor. 
Also  the  first-fruits  of  the  wool  when  the  sheep  were 
shorn,  of  the  wheat  when  threshed,  of  the  dough 
when  kneaded,  and  of  the  bread  when  baked,  were 
to  be  offered  before  the  Lord.  Of  fruit-trees,  they 
were  allowed  to  gather  nothing  for  themselves,  until 
after  the  fourth  bearing  year.  All  fruit  till  this 
period  was  considered  sacred  to  the  Lord,  and  was 
given  to  the  poor,  as  was  also  the  spontaneous  fruit 
of  the  fields  every  seventh  year.  Li  addition  to  these, 
one  tenth  was  paid  to  the  Levites,  as  a  remuneration 
for  their  services  to  the  church  and  nation;  and 
after  this,  what  remained  was  again  assessed,  and 
another  tenth  was  expended  in  the  feasts  and  sacri- 
fices of  the  temple,  and  for  the  poor.  At  their 
feasts,  besides  the  Levites,  widows,  orphans,  stran- 
gers, and  the  poor  of  every  description,  were  to  be 
invited.  And  at  the  close  of  every  third  year,  that 
there  might  be  no  evasion  of  the  law,  all  were  re- 
quired to  make  solemn  asseveration  before  the  Lord, 
that  the  whole  of  this  second  tithe  had  been  applied 
to  the  prescribed  objects.  Lev.  27  :  30-34 ;  Deut. 
12:17,18;   14:22-29;  26:12-15. 

And  what  was  the  chief  point  of  instruction  which 
J  ehovah  designed  to  impress  upon  liis  people  by  such 
an  admirably  arranged  system  of  beneficence  ?  That 
he  was  the  proprietor  of  their  fields,  their  flocks,  and 
their  herds,  and  that  they  were  dependent  on  hiin 
lor  sunshine   and  rain,  for  seed-time   and   harvest. 
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How  expressively,  then,  does  the  patriarchal  and 
Mosaic  doctrine  of  titJies  carry  along  with  it  the 
Christian  idea  of  steicarchhij) .  How  suited  to  meet 
and  to  counteract  the  tendencies  of  the  human  heart 
to  covetousness.  It  should  also  be  remembered,  that 
this  proportion,  large  as  it  is,  was  the  minimum  meas- 
ure of  Jewish  liberality,  the  least  which  their  system 
allowed ;  while  the  attractive  and  exciting  circum- 
stances under  which  they  presented  their  tithes  and 
offerings,  and  the  influence  of  the  temple  service, 
especially  of  their  public  festivals,  led  them  often 
greatly  to  exceed  the  rule. 

But  there  were  peculiar  exigencies  in  the  history 
of  the  Jewish  church,  which  illustrate  the  spirit  of 
their  beneficence  even  better  than  the  annual  im- 
posts levied  upon  them  by  the  law  of  Moses.  The 
liberality  of  the  Jews  in  the  construction  of  the  tab- 
ernacle, and  the  erection  of  the  temple,  has  seldom 
been  equalled  in  the  Christian  church,  and  perhaps 
never  surpassed.  Just  emerging  from  the  oppressive 
bondage  in  Egypt,  and  (testined  to  be  wanderers  for 
forty  years  m  the  wilderness,  we  should  hardly  have 
expected  them  to  be  called  on  to  make  large  offerings 
for  any  purpose.  Yet  scarcely  were  they  free  from 
their  pursuers,  ere  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to 
Moses,  saying,  "Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel, 
that  they  bring  me  an  offering  :  of  every  man  that 
giveth  it  willingly  with  his  heart,  ye  shall  take  my 
offering.     And  this  is  the  offering  that  ye  shall  take  of 
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tliem ;  gold,  and  silver,  and  brass,  and  blue,  and  pur- 
ple, and  scarlet,  and  fine  linen,  and  goats'  hair,  and 
rams'  skins  dyed  red,  and  badgers'  skins,  and  shittim- 
wood,  oil  for  the  light,  spices  for  anointing  oil  and  for 
Bweet  incense,  onyx  stones,  and  stones  to  be  set  in 
the  ephod,  and  in  the  breastplate."  Out  of  these, 
the  tabernacle  and  its  utensils  and  appurtenances 
were  to  be  constructed,  the  ark  of  testimony,  the 
mercy-seat,  the  altar,  and  laver  and  candlesticks,  all 
wrought  of  the  most  precious  materials,  and  overlaid 
with  pure  gold.  Sec  now  this  people,  just  from  their 
degrading  servitude,  with  comparatively  small  pos- 
sessions, and  little  means  of  adding  to  them.  When 
religion  is  to  be  promoted  at  the  call  of  God,  they 
withhold  nothing,  until  the  end  is  accomplished. 
All  give  with  a  willing  mmd,  not  a  certain  portion 
of  their  income,  but  a  large  part  of  their  possessions. 
They  devote  it  freely  and  joyfully  to  the  service  of 
the  church.  And  they  thus  give  an  example  of  lib- 
erality which  it  has  pleased  the  Almighty  to  trans- 
mit to  all  following  generations,  as  an  incentive  to 
the  same  devotion,  and  a  proof  that  inauspicious  cir- 
cumstances are  not  always  an  excuse  for  refusing  the 
-calls  of  benevolence. 

Pass  now  to  the  reign  of  David.  It  was  not  for 
him  to  build  the  temple,  although  it  was  in  his  heart 
so  to  do.  Yet,  before  the  affairs  of  his  kingdom  were 
settled,  and  he  was  quietly  seated  on  the  throne,  he 
began  the  work  of  gathering  materials  for  the  mag- 
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iiificent  structure.     "  Behold,"  says  lie  to  his  son,  "m 
my  trouble  I  have   prepared  for  the  house  of  the 
Lord  a  hundred   thousand   talents  of  gold,  and  a 
thousand  thousand  talents  of  silver ;  and  of  brass  and 
iron  without  vi^eight,  for  it  is  in  abundance  ;  timber 
also  and  stone  have  I  prepared  ;  and  thou  mayest  add 
thereto."    "  Of  the  gold,  and  the  silver,  and  the  brass, 
and  the  iron,  there  is  no  number."     With  these  im- 
mense and  other  additional  materials,  the  vast  and 
splendid  edifice  was  reared,  at  an  expenditure  esti- 
mated by  some  at  three  tliousand  millions  of  dol- 
lars.     How  did  they  respond  to  this  extraordinary 
call  ?     Ueluctantly  ?  No.     Did  they  allege  pleas  of 
poverty,  or  of  concurrent  claims  for  other  objects  '^ 
Not  one.     The  people  rejoiced,  for  they  offered  will- 
ingly,   and   more    than  was   needed.     And   David 
blessed  the  Lord  before  all   the  congregation,  and 
said,  "Who  am  I,  and  what  is  my  people,  that  we 
should  be  able  to  offer  so  willingly  after  this  sort  ?" 
Now,  what  is  the  principle  upon  which  is  made 
this  voluntaiy  consecration  of  treasure  unto  the  Lord  ? 
This  happy  monarch's  eucharistical  prayer  contains 
its  announcement :  "  0  Lord  our  God,  all  this  store 
that  Ave  have  prepared  to  build   thee  a  house  for 
thine  holy  Name,  cometh  of  thine  hand,  and  is  all 
thine  own;"  "for  all  things  come  of  thee,  and  of 
thine  own  have  we  given  thee."     It  is  the  Chris- 
tian principle  of  stewardship,  which  inheres  as  an 
essential  element  of  every  dispensation  from  Gene- 
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sis  to  Revelation.  It  is  the  doctrine,  that  "  the  silver 
and  the  gold  are  the  Lord's ;"  that  he  has  an  indis- 
putable right  to  all  that  his  creatures  possess  ;  that 
there  are  higher  uses  to  which  it  may  be  applied, 
yielding  purer  and  more  elevated  and  permanent 
enjoyment  than  personal  aggrandizement  or  seldsh 
gratification ;  and  that  when  God  calls, ^whatever 
may  be  the  proportion  or  amount,  man's  cheerful 
response  always  secures  the  divine  favor. 

When  Christians  refer  to  the  tithing  system  of  the 
Jews,  as  a  guide  in  adjusting  the  proportion  of  their 
income  which  should  be  devoted  to  objects  of  benefi- 
cence, it  is  important  to  take  into  account  the  free- 
ivill  offej'ings  which  accompanied  the  working  of 
the  system,  as  well  as  the  regular  imposts  laid  upon 
the  people.  The  deep,  underflowing  spirit  of  the 
economy  should  be  understood,  as  well  as  the  simple 
letter  of  its  statutory  enactments.  Yet,  the  careful 
collation  of  these  laws  will  be  sufhcicnt  to  explode 
the  popular  idea,  that  the  devotement  of  a  tenth  of 
our  income  brings  our  beneficence  into  agreement 
with  the  divine  rule  given  to  the  Jews.  The  Old 
Testament  doctrine  upon  the  subject  of  beneficence 
cannot  be  fully  exemplified  by  a  less  proportion,  as 
we  have  said,  than  one  fourth  of  a  man's  income 

And  this  proportion  was  required  of  the  Jews, 
under  circumstances,  in  some  respects,  widely  differ- 
ent from  those  under  which  Christians  are  called  to 
live.      It  was  simply  for  charity,  and  the  mainte- 
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nance  of  religion  at  liome.  The  Jewish  church  had 
received  no  commission  to  diffuse  her  religion  abroad. 
The  difference  in  this  particular,  between  the  dispen 
sations  of  Moses  and  of  Christ,  is  great.  The  former 
was  simply  conservative  and  defensive.  The  latter  is 
essentially  reformatory  and  aggressive.  The  one  was 
a  system  of  special  rules  and  of  a  cumbersome  ritual 
service.  The  other  is  a  system  of  religious  principles, 
and  of  spiritual  worship.  One  was  for  the  twelve 
tribes;  the  other  is  for  the  world.  In  the  one,  ':he 
TRUTH  dw^elt  in  gorgeous  symbols  and  attractive  cer- 
emonies ;  in  the  other.  He  manifested  himself  in  "the 
fulness  of  the  Godhead,  bodily,"  and  still  is  present 
by  his  spiritual  and  subduing  power. 

Can  those  Hving  under  dispensations  so  diverse, 
with  blessings  so  unequal,  have  devolved  upon  them 
only  an  equal  measure  of  duty  and  effort  ?  Can  we 
make  the  rule  of  Jewish  beiieiicence  in  a  conserva- 
tive system,  the  measure  of  our  own  in  a  diffusive 
and  an  aggressive  one  ?  Can  the  Christian  con- 
science  be  satisfied  with  a  scale  of  liberality,  for  both 
domestic  and  foreign  beneficence,  less  than  half  as 
large  as  that  which  the  claims  of  one  of  these  ob- 
jects made  upon  the  Jewish  conscience  ? 

An  opulent  man  deducts  one  tenth  from  his  in- 
come for  charity.  Half  of  the  remainder  may  be  re- 
quired for  his  necessary  family  expenditures.  After 
this  he  adds  four  times  as  much  to  liis  stock  in  trade, 
or  capital  at  interest,  a*;  he  allows  for  charity.     He 
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reserves  for  himself  nine  parts  of  all  that  with  which 
he  has  been  blessed,  and  allows  one  part  to  God  for 
the  salvation  of  the  world.     Is  he  benevolent  ? 

There  are  circumstances,  it  is  true,  in  which  a 
tenth  of  a  man's  income,  would  be  a  large  proportion. 
But  there  are  other  circumstances,  in  Avhich  it  would 
be  a  small  proportion.  In  some,  it  would  cost  self- 
denial.  In  others,  it  would  not  be  felt.  Three 
fourths  of  a  large  income  might  be  a  less  proportion 
than  one  tenth,  or  even  one  fiftieth  of  a  small  one. 
So  that  he  who  gave  least  would,  in  an  important 
sense,  give  most,  for  he  would  do  it  at  the  greatest 
sacrifice.  Such  is  the  inequality  which  would  result 
from  adopting  any  fixed  proportion  as  apphcable  in 
all  cases. 

2.  A  reference  to  the  beneficent  spirit  of  the  early 
Christian  church.  It  will  be  admitted,  that  the 
early  Christians  were  in  a  condition,  as  favorable  at 
least,  for  forming  a  correct  judgment  in  the  matter 
of  beneficence,  as  any  who  have  come  after  them. 
Some  of  them  were  called  by  the  Saviour  liimself. 
They  received  instructions  from  his  own  lips.  The 
sweet  and  elevating  influence  of  his  personal  pres- 
ence and  conversation,  embalmed  in  their  memory 
the  recollection  of  all  that  he  did  and  said  and  suf- 
fered. Under  this  influence,  they  went  forth  to  the 
world,  bright  examples  of  Christian  beneficence. 
They  "sold  their  possessions  and  goods,  and  parted 
them  to  all  men  as  every  man  had  need."     They 
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felt  that  they  were  made  the  executors  of  their  Sav- 
iour's last  will  and  testament  to  a  lost  world,  and 
that  whatsoever  of  their  possessions  could  subserve 
the  accomplishment  of  the  sacred  trust,  should  be 
freely  laid  upon  the  altar  of  sacrifice.  Nothing  short 
of  the  dedication  of  their  entire  substance  and  lives 
to  the  cause  of  such,  a  Master,  in  the  execution  of 
such  a  testament,  met  their  ideas  of  duty,  or  ex- 
pressed their  sense  of  gratitude  and  love.  Their 
renunciation  of  the  world  in  its  pride  and  pomp 
and  power,  was  actual  and  entire.  They  lived  in 
it  only  to  do  good.  The  glad  tidings  whicK  they 
had  received,  it  was  their  great  object  to  communi 
cate.  They  had  contemplated  the  infinite  riches 
of  the  grace  of  God,  and  had  lost  the  desire  for 
all  other  riches.  Honor,  power,  wealth,  learning, 
eloquence,  were  valued  by  them  only  as  they  con- 
tributed to  difiuse  the  blessings  of  the  cross,  or  con- 
stituted the  means  of  a  more  costly  sacrifice  to  Him 
who  died  upon  it.  The  cross  !  For  this,  they  could 
relinquish  all,  and  endure  all.  In  this,  they  gloried. 
And  in  the  ardor  of  love,  inspired  by  this,  they  "  took 
joyfully  the  spoiling  of  their  goods,"  and  the  crown 
of  martyrdom.  Selfishness  was  nearly  annihilated 
by  the  antagonist  power  of  the  cross.  Covetousness 
was  quite  dead,  from  the  withholding  of  all  that 
whereby  it  hves.  A  parsimonious  Christian  would 
speedily  have  obtained  among  them  the  unenviable 
notoriety  of  an  Achan,  or  a  Judas      In  giving  them- 
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Eclves  to  Christ,  they  gave  all,  and  were  made  rich 
by  Avhat  th(2y  gave.  More  than  this  they  could  not 
do  ;  less,  their  love  vi^ould  not  allow.  And  to  make 
more  sure  to  themselves  the  blessings  of  such  liber- 
ality, and  as  a  safeguard  against  the  growth  of  a 
penurious  spirit,  "  On  the  first  day  of  the  weeJi, 
they  laid  by  in  store  as  God  had  prospered  them," 
Of  the  Macedonian  churches  the  apostle  says,  "In 
a  great  trial  of  affliction,  the  abundance  of  their 
joy,  and  their  deep  poverty,  abounded  unto  the 
riches  of  their  liberality.  For  to  their  power,  I  bear 
record,  yea,  and  beyond  their  power,  they  were  will- 
ing of  themselves  ;  prayuig  us  with  much  entreaty, 
that  we  would  receive  the  gift,  and  take  upon  us  the 
fellowship  of  the  ministering  to  the  saints," 

The  test  and  the  fruit  of  discipleship  among  these 
early  Christians,  W/is  a  spirit  of  entire  devotion. 
But  were  their  obhgations  more  imperative  than 
ours ?  Was  the  commrnd  "to  do  good  and  to  com- 
municate," more  binding  then,  than  now  ?  Were 
the  blessings  promised  to  the  liberal  soul,  more  rich 
or  full,  or  the  danger  and  evils  of  covetousness  less, 
or  the  calls  of  sorrow  and  of  want  more  urgent  ? 
Were  souls  in  greater  peril  then  than  now,  or  was 
the  Gospel  more  effectual  ?  No  ;  the  difference  is 
not  in  the  gospel,  but  in  the  spirit  of  the  men  re- 
ceiving it.  They  understood  Christianity ;  they  felt 
its  beneficent  power,  and  they  exemplified  it.  Taking 
their  divine  Master  as  their  model,  they  "pressed 
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towards  the  mark  for  the  prize  of  their  high  call- 
ing." "  Our  blessed  Lord,"  says  one  of  the  early 
fathers  of  the  Christian  church,  "  ate  his  food  from  a 
common  dish.  He  sat  upon  the  ground,  and  washed 
his  disciples'  feet  without  a  silver  basin.  •  Nay,  he 
quenched  his  thirst  from  the  earthen  pitcher  of  a 
poor  Samaritan  woman.  And  are  we  better  than 
he  ?  Will  not  a  table  contain  our  food,  unless  its 
legs  be  ivory  ?  Certain  it  is,  that  a  lamp  made  by 
a  potter  will  give  light  as  well  as  if  it  were  the 
work  of  a  silversmith." 

The  spirit  of  beneficence  among  these  prnnitive 
Christians,  led  them  to  make  no  provision  for  the 
flesh.  They  counted  self-denial  better  for  themselves, 
as  v.-ell  as  more  honorable  to  their  Master,  than  self- 
indulgence.  They  were  Christians,  and  they  gloried 
in  maintainmg  their  consistency,  despite  the  sword 
and  the  stake.  Says  another  of  them,  "  We  say  we 
are  Christians,  and  we  say  it  to  the  whole  world, 
under  the  hand  of  the  executioner.  In  the  midst  of 
all  the  tortures  you  can  heap  upon  us  to  make  us 
recant,  torn  and  mangled  and  covered  with  our  own 
blood,  we  still  cry  out  as  loud  as  we  are  able,  we  are 
Christians.  Call  us  by  what  names  you  please. 
Fill  our  flesh  with  fagots  to  set  us  on  fire,  yet  let  me 
t'^11  you  that  when  we  are  thus  begirt  and  dressed 
about  with  fire,  we  are  in  our  most  illustrious  ap- 
parel. These  are  our  victorious  palms  and  robes  of 
gloi-y  ;  and,  mounted  on  our  funeral  pile,  we  feel  our- 
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selves  as  in  a  triumphal  chariot.  \Ye  conquer  when 
we  die,  and  the  spoils  of  that  victory  is  eternal  life." 
"  What  you  reproach  us  with  as  stubbornness,  is  the 
best  means  of  proselyting  the  world.  For  who  has 
not  been  struck  with  the  sight  of  such  fortitude,  and 
from  thence  pushed  on  to  look  into  the  reason  of  it  ? 
And  who  ever  looked  well  into  our  religion,  but  em- 
braced it  ?  And  who  ever  embraced  it,  but  was 
willing  to  die  for  it  ?" 

Does  any  one  now  ask  what  proportion  of  their 
possessions  such  men  devoted  +o  beneficence  ?  They 
gave  the  whole,  and  themselves  with  it.  Does  he 
ask  hoM^  much  they  were  ahle  to  do  for  the  diffusion 
of  Christianity  ?  They  were  able  to  live  for  it — io 
die  for  it.  Their  ability  was  measured  only  by  the 
extent  of  their  possessions,  the  length  of  their  lives, 
and  their  capacity  to  labor  and  to  suffer.  They 
stopped  not  a  whit  short  of  this.  But  was  their  lot 
cast  in  a  different  dispensation  from  ours  ?  No,  it 
was  the  same  dispensation.  What  then  constitutes 
the  difference  ?  Ah,  we  repeat,  it  is  in  the  spirit  of 
the  men.  The  early  Christians  were  wdiolly  devoted 
to  their  Master.  The  hearts  of  later  ones  are  divided 
betAveen  him  and  the  world.  Covetousness  has  crept 
into  the  church,  and  like  the  strong  man  armed, 
has  bound  its  members  and  spoiled  their  goods.  This 
is  the  difference.  We  of  the  nineteenth  century  sow 
sparingly  and  reap  also  sparingly.  The  early  Chris- 
tians sowed  plentifully,  and  they  reaped  also  plenti- 
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fully.  We  say,  charity  costs  too  mucli,  and  yield 
only  a  pittance.  They  said,  it  cannot  cost  too  mucli, 
and  laid  down  their  lives. 

3.  A  reference  to  the  ScrijJture  declarations  re- 
lating to  iyi'oj)erty ,  and  to  the  duty  of  liberality. 
'*  To  the  law,  and  to  the  testimony  ;  if  we  speak 
not  according  to  this  word,  it  is  because  there  is  no 
light  in  us."  What  then  saith  the  Scripture  ?  Does 
it  prescribe  the  exact  proportion  of  his  income  which 
should  be  devoted  to  charitable  purposes  ?  No.  It 
is  a  book  of  facts,  of  doctrines,  of  principles  and  pre- 
cepts. It  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  inquiry, 
reflection,  and  prayer  are  essential  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Christian  character.  It  leaves  men  to 
a  sense  of  responsibility  in  employing  the  facts,  and 
applying  the  principles  to  the  question  of  individual 
duty.  Does  a  man  wish  to  know  what  proportion 
of  his  property  should  be  consecrated  to  beneficence  ? 
He  will  not  find  it  stated  in  so  many  words,  whether 
one  tenth,  or  one  fourth,  or  more,  or  less,  ought  to 
be  thus  employed.  But  by  a  careful  consideration 
of  the  scripture  doctrine  contained  in  the  following 
passages  concerning  property  and  the  duty  of  liber- 
ality, he  may  be  led  to  conclusions  as  safe  and  as 
certain,  as  if  the  amount  were  determined  in  every 
case  by  specific  divine  conamand. 

(1 .)  Riches  dixefrom  the  Lord,  and  belong  to  him. 
**  Both  riches  and  honor  come  of  thee."  "  The  silver 
IS  mine,  and  the  gold  is  mine,  saith  the  Lord  of 
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hosts."  "  Every  beast  of  the  forest  is  mine,  and  the 
cattle  upon  a  thousand  hills."  "  The  earth  is  the 
Lord's,  and  the  fulness  thereof;  the  world  and  they 
that  dwell  therein."  "  The  Lord  maketh  rich." 
"  The  Lord  thy  God,  it  is  he  that  giveth  thee  powei 
to  get  wealth." 

(2.)  Riches  are  in  themselves  a  transient,  unsat- 
isfying, and  disquieting  possession.  "Nor  trust 
in  uncertain  riches."  "  Riches  are  not  for  ever." 
"  Riches  make  themselves  wings  and  fly  away." 
"  Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasures  upon  earth, 
where  moth  and  rust  doth  corrupt,  and  where  thieves 
break  through  and  steal."  *'  There  is  that  maketh 
himself  rich,  yet  hath  nothing."  "  He  that  loveth 
silver,  shall  not  be  satisfied  with  silver ;  neithef  he 
that  loveth  abundance,  with  increase."  "There  is 
one  alone,  and  there  is  not  a  second ;  yea,  he  hath 
neither  child  nor  brother  ;  yet  there  is  no  end  of  his 
labor,  neither  is  his  eye  satisfied  with  riches  ;  neither 
saith  he,  For  whom  do  I  labor  and  bereave  my  soul  of 
good  ?  This  is  also  vanity,  yea,  it  is  a  sore  travail." 
"  He  that  is  greedy  of  gain,  troubleth  his  own  house." 
"  In  the  revenues  of  the  wicked  is  trouble."  "  The 
abundance  of  the  rich  will  not  suffer  him  to  sleep  " 
*'  Then  I  looked  on  all  the  works  that  my  hands  had 
wrought,  and  behold,  all  was  vanity  and  vexation 
of  spirit ;  and  there  was  no  profit  imder  the  sun." 
"  For  what  hath  man  of  all  his  labor,  and  of  the  vex- 
ation of  his  spirit  wherein  he  hath  labored  ?     For  all 
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his  days  are  sorrows,  and  liis  travail,  grief;  yea,  his 
heart  taketh  not  rest  in  the  night." 

(3.)  They  bring  no  relief  in  iiians  greatest  dis- 
tress. "Riches  profit  not  in  the  day  of  wrath." 
*•  Their  silver  and  their  gold  shall  not  be  able  to 
deliver  them  in  the  day  of  the  wrath  of  the  Lord." 
"  Because  there  is  wrath,  bew^arp  lest  he  take  the* 
away  with  his  stroke  :  then  a  great  ransom  cannot 
deliver  thee.  Will  he  esteem  thy  riches  ?  No,  not 
gold,  nor  all  the  forces  of  strength."  "  There  was 
a  certain  rich  man  which  Avas  clothed  in  purple  and 
fine  linen,  and  fared  sumptuously  every  day.  The 
rich  man  also  died,  and  was  buried.  And  in  hell, 
he  lifted  up  his  eyes,  being  in  torments." 

(4.)  It  is  unlaivful  and  dangermts  to  trust  in  and 
to  Iward  them.  "  If  I  have  made  gold  my  hope,  or 
have  said  to  the  fine  gold,  Thou  art  my  confidence  ; 
if  I  rejoiced  because  my  wealth  was  great,  and  be- 
cause mine  hand  had  gotten  much  ;  I  should  have 
denied  the  God  that  is  -above."  ''  If  riches  increase, 
set  not  your  heart  upon  them."  "  Lay  not  up  for 
yourselves  treasures  upon  earth,"  "  Labor  not  to  be 
rich."  "  Beware,  lest  when  thou  hast  eaten  and 
art  full,  and  when  thy  herds  and  thy  flocks  are  mul- 
tiplied, and  thy  silver  and  thy  gold  is  multiplied ; 
then  thine  heart  be  lifted  up,  and  thou  forget  the 
Lord  thy  God,  and  thou  say  in  thine  heart,  My  power, 
and  the  might  of  mine  hand,  hath  gotten  me  this 
wealth."     "  Covetousness,  let  it  not  be  once  named 
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among  you,  as  bccometh  saints."  "  He  tliat  trusteth 
in  his  riches  shall  fall."  "  How  hard  is  it  for  them 
that  trust  in  riches,  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
God."  "  The  cares  of  this  world  and  the  deceitful- 
ness  of  riches  choke  the  w^ord,  and  he  becometh  un- 
fruitful." "  He  that  hideth  his  eyes  from  the  poor 
shall  have  many  a  eurse."  "  Woe  unto  them  that 
join  house  to  house,  that  lay  field  to  field."  "  They 
that  will  be  rich,  fall  into  temptation  and  a  snare, 
and  into  many  hurtful  and  foolish  lusts,  which  drown 
men  in  destruction  and  perdition.  For  the  love  of 
money  is  the  root  of  all  evil ;  which,  while  some 
have  coveted  after,  they  have  erred  from  the  faith, 
and  pierced  themselves  through  with  many  sorrows. 
But  thou,  0  man  of  God,  flee  these  things."  "  1 
have  seen  riches  kept  for  the  owners  thereof  to  their 
hurt."  "Go  to  now,  ye  rich  men,  weep  and  howl, 
for  your  miseries  that  shall  come  upon  you.  Your 
riches  are  corrupted,  and  your  garments  are  moth- 
eaten.  Your  gold  and  silver  is  cankered ;  and  the 
rust  of  them  shall  be  a  witness  against  you,  and  shall 
eat  your  flesh  as  it  were  fire."  "  No  covetous  man 
hath  any  inheritance  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ  and  of 
God."  Balaam  "  loved  the  wages  of  unrighteous- 
ness, but  was  rebuked  for  his  iniquity."  "  Achan 
answered  Joshua,  and  said,  Indeed,  1  have  sinned 
against  the  Lord  God  of  Israel.  When  I  saw  among 
the  spoils  a  goodly  Babylonish  garment,  and  two  hun- 
dred shekels  of  silver,  and  a  wedge  of  gold  of  fifty 
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shekels  weight,  then  I  coveted  them,  and  took  them- 
And  Joshua  said,  "Why  hast  thou  troubled  us  ?  the 
Lord  shall  trouble  thee  this  day.  And  all  Israel 
stoned  him  with  stones."  To  Gehazi,  for  coveting 
the  Syrian's  silver  and  the  garments,  the  prophet 
said,  "  The  leprosy  therefore  of  Naaman  shall  cleave 
unto  thee  and  unto  thy  seed  for  ever.  And  he  M'ent 
out  from  his  presence  a  leper  as  white  as  snow." 
"  Judas,  when  he  saw  that  Jesus  was  condemned, 
repented  himself,  and  brought  again  the  thirty  pieces 
of  silver  1o  the  chief  priests  and  elders.  And  he 
cast  down  the  pieces  of  silver  in  the  temple  and  de- 
parted, and  went  and  hanged  himself" 

(5.)  Liberality  is  clmractenstic  of  the  righteous, 
and  is  expressly  commanded.  "  The  righteous  show- 
eth  mercy  and  giveth."  "He  that  honoreth  his 
Mazier,  hath  mercy  on  the  poor."  "  The  righteous 
considereth  the  cause  of  the  poor."  "Withhold  not 
good  from  him  to  whom  it  is  due,  when  it  is  in  the 
power  of  thine  hand  to  do  it."  "  Say  not  to  thy 
neighbor.  Go,  and  come  again ;  when  thou  hast  it 
by  thee."  "  Give  to  him  that  asketh  thee."  "  Give 
to  him  that  needeth."  "  Give  alms  of  such  things 
as  you  have."  "  Honor  the  Lord  with  thy  sub- 
stance." "  To  do  good,  and  to  communicate,  forget 
not,  for  with  such  sacrifices  God  is  well  pleased." 
**  Charge  them  that  are  rich  in  this  world,  that  they 
be  rich  in  good  works,  ready  to  distribute,  M'illing  to 
communicate  ;  laying  up  iu  store  ibr  themselves  a 
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good  foundation  again&t  the  time  to  come,  that  they 
may  lay  hold  on  eternal  life."  "Whoso  hath  this 
world's  good,  and  seeth  his  brother  have  need,  and 
Bhutteth  up  his  bowels  of  compassion  from  him,  how 
dwelleth  the  love  of  God  in  him?"  "Thou  shall 
not  harden  thy  heart,  nor  shut  thy  hand  from  thy 
poor  brother ;  but  thou  slialt  open  thy  hand  wide 
unto  him."  "  As  ye  abound  in  every  thing,  see  that 
ye  abound  in  this  grace  also."  "Freely  ye  have 
received,  freely  give."  "Upon  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  let  every  one  of  you  lay  by  him  in  store,  as 
God  hath  prospered  liim." 

(6.)  The  liigliest  and  best  icse  of  richer  is  in  be- 
ncjicence,  which  secures  exemjjtion  from  icant  and 
the  blessmg  of  heaven.  "  Make  to  yourselves  friends 
of  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness."  "  The  angel 
of  God  said  unto  Cornehus,  Thy  prayers  and  thine 
alms  are  come  up  as  a  memorial  before  God," 
"  Remember  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  hoAv  he 
Eaid,  It  is  more  blv3ssed  to  give  than  to  receive." 
"  And  there  came  a  certain  poor  widow,  and  she 
threw  in  two  mites,  which  make  a  farthing.  And 
he  called  unto  him  h-S  disciples,  and  saitli  unto  them, 
Verily  I  say  unto  you,  that  this  poor  widow  hath 
cast  more  in  than  all  they  which  have  cast  into  the 
treasury.  For  all  they  did  cast  in  of  their  aburiT 
dance  ;  but  she  of  her  want  did  cast  in  all  that  she 
had,  even  all  her  living."  "For  if  there  be  first  a 
willing  mind,  it  is  accepted  according  to  that  a  man 
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hath,  and  not  according  to  that  he  hath  not."  "  He 
that  giveth  unto  the  poor  shall  not  lack."  "  Trust 
in  the  Lord  and  do  good  ;  so  shalt  thou  dwell  in 
the  land,  and  verily  thou  shalt  be  fed."  "  Cast  thy 
bread  upon  the  waters ;  for  thou  shalt  find  it  after 
many  days."  "  He  that  hath  pity  upon  the  poor, 
lendeth  to  the  Lord  ;  and  that  which  he  hath  given, 
will  he  pay  him  again."  "  Honor  the  Lord  with  thy 
substance,  and  with  the  first-fruits  of  all  thine  in- 
crease :  so  shall  thy  barns  be  filled  with  plenty, 
and  thy  presses  shall  burst  out  with  new  wdne.' 
•'  Blessed  is  he  that  considereth  the  poor."  "  He 
that  hath  a  bountiful  eye  shall  be  blessed."  "  He 
that  hath  mercy  on  the  poor,  happy  is  he."  "  There 
is  that  scattereth,  and  yet  increaseth."  "  The  liberal 
soul  shall  be  made  fat ;  and-  he  that  watereth,  shall 
be  watered  also  himself"  "  Give,  and  it  shall  be 
given  unto  you  ;  good  measure,  pressed  down,  and 
shaken  together,  and  running  over,  shall  men  give 
into  your  bosom."  "  Do  good  and  lend,  hoping  for 
nothing  again ;  and  your  reward  shall  be  great,  and 
ye  shall  be  the  children  of  the  Highest."  "  When 
thou  makest  a  feast,  call  the  poor,  the  maimed,  the 
lame,  and  the  blind.  And  thou  shalt  be  blessed ; 
for  thou  shalt  be  recompensed  at  the  resurrection  of 
the  just."  "  If  thou  draw  out  thy  soul  to  the  hun- 
gry, and  satisfy  the  afflicted  soul ;  then  shall  thy 
light  rise  in  obscurity,  and  thy  darkness  be  as  the 
noonday.     And  the  Lord  shall  guide  thee  contmu- 
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ally,  and  satisfy  thy  soul  iii  drought,  and  make  fat 
thy  bones  ;  and  thou  slialt  be  like  a  watered  garden, 
and  like  a  spring  of  water,  whose  waters  fail  not." 

Now,  if  the  word  of  God  is  admitted  as  an  infalli- 
ble guide,  will  it  not  aid  an  inquirer  in  determining 
his  ability,  to  reflect  upon  these  passages  until  his 
mind  is  imbued  with  their  spirit  ?  Will  it  not  give 
the  claims  of  benevolence  a  firmer  hold  on  his  con- 
science, and  check  the  tendency  to  covetousness,  to 
read  that  God  regardeth  it  as  idolatry,  that  the 
love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil,  leading  the  soul 
into  foolish  and  hurtful  lusts,  piercing  it  through  with 
many  sorrows,  and  drowning  it  in  perdition  ?  Who 
would  not  feel  his  ability  to  give  in  charity  increas- 
ing under  the  growing  conviction  that  he  that  sow- 
eth  bountifully,  shall  reap  also  bountifully?  Does 
a  wise  man  grudge  the  seed  grain,  when  the  increase 
depends  on  the  amount  that  he  scattereth?  Will 
he  garner  up  what  he  gathers,  when  he  feels  that 
much  as  he  may  have  been  blessed  in  receiving,  he 
would  be  more  blessed  in  giving  ?  But  alas,  unbe- 
lief is  the  vampire  that  consumes  the  ability  of  the 
church.  Men  do  not  believe,  when  the  mouth  of 
the  Lord  hath  spoken  it,  else  they  would  not  be  so 
glow  to  lend  to  him.  Let  them  study  these  pas- 
sages in  their  full  significancy,  and  imbibe  their 
heavenly  spirit,  until  all  doubt  vanishes,  and  the 
soul  is  raised  up  in  liberality  to  the  high  ground  of 
the  Bible  doctrine.     Stand  by  the  cross  and  stuJy 
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tliem  there,  invoking  the  divine  Spirit  to  guide  you 
into  the  truth.  Cast  yourself  forward  to  the  soul's 
transit  into  eternity,  and  study  them  there.  Place 
yourself  at  the  tribunal  of  God,  amidst  the  throng 
of  ransomed  spirits  in  the  heavenly  glory,  and  study 
them  there.  Behold  those  shinmg  ones  casting  their 
crowns  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  and  sweeping  their  harp- 
strings  in  full  chorus  to  his  praise,  "  Saying  with  a 
loud  voice.  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain  to 
receive  power,  and  riches,  and  wisdom,  and  strength, 
and  honor,  and  glory,  and  blessing :"  do  this,  and  it 
will  be  easy  to  understand  the  scripture  doctrine  of 
beneficence,  and  to  determine  the  proportion  of  your 
property  which  it  is  your  duty  and  privilege  to  em- 
ploy for  Him  on  earth,  who  has  all  riches  ascribed 
to  him  in  heaven. 

PARTICULAR  PROPOSITIONS  RESPECTING 
PROPORTION. 

If  the  reader  has  gone  along  with  us  in  our  refer- 
ence to  the  liberality  of  the  Jewish  church,  to  the 
beneficent  spirit  of  the  early  Christians,  and  to  the 
scripture  declarations  relating  to  property  and  the 
duty  of  liberahty,  he  will  be  prepared  to  consider  the 
subject  of  proportion  in  beneficence,  in  the  following 
particular  propositions. 

1.  Every  man's  beneficence  should  be  proportion- 
ate to  the  sum  total  of  his  property.  It  will  be  appar- 
ent in  llie  outset,  that  we  have  to  do  with  something 
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more  than  the  single  question  of  income.  For  al- 
though with  a  man  who,  from  the  commencement 
of  his  business  life,  has  regulated  his  charities  by 
the  scripture  rule,  it  might  be  only  a  question  of 
income,  yet  as  there  are  few  who  have  done  this, 
in  determining  each  man's  ability  it  is  obvious  that 
any  inquiry  would  be  partial,  and  any  result  de- 
fective, which  should  not  involve  a  consideration 
of  the  sum  total  of  a  man's  property.  It  may  be, 
that,  lured  out  of  the  pilgrim's  path  by  the  winning 
voice  of  Demas,  you  have  been  digging  at  the  mine 
in  "  the  little  hill  called  lucre,"  and  hoarding  more 
than  is  meet.  It  may  be,  that  overpowered  by  the 
spirit  of  worldliness  which  steals  away  the  vigor  of 
piety,  you  have  been  adding  income  to  capital,  that 
you  might  retire  from  business  and  Uve  in  ease  and 
luxur}^  and  splendor,  until  a  rate  of  liberality  adjusted 
to  your  present  abihty  would  trench  on  your  vested 
capital,  or  break  in  upon  your  accumulated  stores. 
It  may  be,  that  the  influence  of  fashion,  or  of  increas- 
ing wealth,  or  of  a  plan  of  early  retirement,  like  a 
subtle  poison,  has  benumbed  the  moral  sensibilities, 
and  rendered  you  reluctant  to  draw,  for  benevolent 
purposes.,  upon  your  vested  funds.  All  this  is  very 
natural  and  very  probable.  Early  in  life,  John 
Wesley  said  that  he  had  known  but  four  men,  whose 
piety  had  not  suflered  from  their  becoming  rich. 
Longer  observation  led  him  to  make  no  exception. 
His  own  case,  however,  may  be  alleged  as  an  exam- 
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pie  of  the  power  of  grace  to  withstand  the  A\-ithpriiig 
influence  of  increasing  wealth.  His  income  at  first 
was  thirty  pounds  a  year.  Of  this,  he  reserved  two 
pounds  for  charity.  The  next  year,  it  was  sixty 
pounds.  Still  using  but  twent)"- eight  for  himself,  he 
employed  thirty-two  pounds  in  charity  And  wheu 
his  income  amounted  to  a  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds,  he  lent  ninety-two  pounds  to  the  Lord,  and 
lived  himself  on  twenty-eight  as  at  first.  At  his  de- 
cease, his  whole  property  v/as  found  to  consist  of  his 
clothes,  his  hooks,  and  a  carriage,  although  he  had 
probably  given  away  more  than  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  Did  the  root  of  all  evil  find  no  more  con- 
genialsoil  in  the  hearts  of  other  men,  than  it  did  in 
that  of  John  Wesley,  how  difierent  would  be  the  state 
of  the  world  I  But  alas,  it  strikes  deep,  and  entwdnes 
its  threads  about  every  fibre  of  the  soul,  and  "  chokes 
the  word,  that  it  becometh  unfruitful." 

Are  you  sure  that  a  course  of  constant  accumula- 
tion is  right  ?  Are  you  never  troubled  with  doubts 
in  withholdmg  your  tens  of  thousands,  and  it  may  be 
hundreds  of  thousands,  from  the  cause  of  God,  merely 
as  security  for  your  own  future  ease,  or  for  the  grati- 
fication or  aggrandizement  of  your  children  ?  Are 
you  certain,  in  view  of  the  pressing  calls  in  our  own 
land  and  from  the  heathen  world,  that  such  a  course 
is  consistent  with  your  public  vows  as  a  disciple  ot 
Christ?  Is  it  plain,  that  a  portion  of  your  interest 
money  and  other  income,  is  all  that  you  are  called 
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upon  to  consecrate  to  Christ,  for  the  salvation  of  a 
world  for  which  he  died  ?  Did  you  begiii.  rijrht  ? 
And  if  so,  have  you  continued  as  you  began  ?  Have 
yon,  in  past  time,  laid  by  in  store  for  yourself,  no 
more  than  you  should  have  done — no  more  than  you 
would  have  done,  if  your  piety  had  been  as  elevated 
as  was  that  of  Brainerd  or  Mart}m,  or  your  love  as 
glowing  as  that  of  John  ?  Has  avarice,  or  covetous- 
ness,  or  selfishness  had  no  voice  in  determining  the 
amount  laid  up  for  yourself?  And  if  you  have  been 
influenced  by  such  a  motive  in  amassing  more  than 
was  meet,  is  it  from  any  better  motive  that  you  now 
withhold  what  has  been  thus  accumulated  ?  Might 
not  a  portion  of  your  property,  invested  in  charity 
for  the  poor,  in  missionary  labor  and  in  Bibles  for  the 
conversion  of  the  world,  yield  you  a  larger  revenue  of 
happiness  and  enrich  you  more  than  the  whole  now 
does  ?  By  the  accredited  maxims  of  the  world,  and 
even  of  the  church,  we  readily  admit,  that  the  man 
who  devotes  all  his  income  to  charity  is  justly  re- 
puted liberal.  But  are  you  sure,  that  under  your 
circumstances,  this  is  a  rate  of  liberality  proportion- 
ate to  the  "  ability  which  God  giveth?"  Is  it  open- 
ing thy  hand  wide  unto  thy  poor  brother?  Is  it 
Bowing  plentifully — abounding  in  the  grace  of  giv- 
ing? Is  it  acting  on  the  principle,  that  it  is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive  ?  Is  it  fullilling  the 
injunction.  Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give? 
We  would  not  be  understood  as  implying,  that 
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there  are  no  circumstances  in  wliich  men  may  law- 
fully accumulate  property.  They  may  have  large 
schemes  of  benevolence,  in  reference  to  which  they 
are  every  clay  prosecuting  their  labors.  There  are 
also  departments  of  business,  extensive  manufactur- 
ing and  commercial  interests,  the  successful  conduct 
of  which  requires  large  capital.  Under  the  influence 
of  a  benevolent  spirit,  and  on  the  principle  of  doing 
all  to  the  glory  of  God,  this  employment  of  funds 
need  not  conflict  with  the  claims  of  charity.  But  to 
retain  large  fortunes  with  no  such  projects  in  view, 
devoting  only  the  income  to  beneficence,  places  a 
disciple  of  Christ  in  a  false  position.  His  wealth  is 
out  of  proportion  to  his  necessities,  and  to  the  claims 
of  benevolence.  And  nothing  but  the  bestowment 
of  a  portion  of  his  accumulated  treasure,  will  restore 
him  to  his  true  position. 

We  are  not  unapprised  of  the  plan  whereby  some 
endeavor  to  recover  their  consistency.  They  have 
made  a  testamentary  bequest,  a  plan  truly  benevo- 
lent in  circumstances  which  render  an  earlier  dis- 
posal of  property  impracticable.  But  in  many  cases, 
a  will  is  only  an  expedient  of  covetousness,  to  satisfy 
conscience,  and  atone  for  the  sin  of  sending  the  needy 
away  empty  in  our  lifetime,  by  allowing  the  claims 
of  charity  to  take  effect  when  we  are  dead.  God 
has  made  you  his  steward,  and  has  nowhere  author- 
ized you  to  leave  to  others,  that  which  he  has  re- 
quired you  yourself  to  do.     The  calls  of  benevolence 
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will  never  be  more  urgent  than  now.  Your  properly 
will  never  do  so  much  good  as  now.  Every  day 
that  you  postpone  its  devotement,  you  by  so  much 
lessen  the  time  in  which  it  might  be  bearing  fruit 
unto  Christ.  Therefore,  God  would  have  you  tho 
executor  of  your  own  will.  No  one  can  administer 
your  charities  so  advantageously  as  yourself.  By  so 
doing,  you  make  the  most  profitable  investment  of 
your  money,  and  avoid  the  danger  of  losing,  by  re- 
verse of  fortune,  what  you  had  intended  to  bequeath 
to  benevolent  objects.  God  would  also  that  your 
death  be  deplored  as  a  loss  to  the  church,  rather  than 
welcomed  as  a  gain  to  its  beneficent  operations  ;  that 
the  world  be  blessed  with  the  influence  of  your  be- 
neficent example  while  living,  rather  than  be  left  ui 
doubt  concerning  the  motives  of  your  testamentaiy 
charity  when  you  are  dead.  He  would  not  have  you 
deprived  of  the  blessedness  of  giving,  bj^  the  interven- 
tion of  a  icill,  rendering  it  necessary  for  you  to  be 
cast  out  of  your  stewardship,  before  your  Lord's 
money  can  be  put  to  "  the  exchangers." 

Yv'e  have  read  of  "  a  faithful  steward,"  whose 
whole  property  at  the  commencement  of  his  busi- 
ness life,  besides  the  wilderness  land  on  which  he  set- 
tled, valued  at  forty  dollars,  consisted  of  a  horse  and 
t.n  axe.  With  this  God  gave  him  "  power  to  get 
v/ealth."  He  began  on  the  principle  of  honoring  the 
Lord  with  his  substance,  and  with  the  first-fruits  of 
all  his  increase,  and  his  barns  were  filled  with  plenty 
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and  hiri  presses  burst  out  with  new  wine.  Togetlici 
with  the  expense  of  rearing  a  large  family  of  chil- 
dren, he  is  supposed  to  have  contributed  to  benevo- 
lent objects  not  less  than  thirty-five  thousand  dollars 
*'  He  made  two  wills  at  an  interval  of  t^^^enty-eight 
years,  but  he  lived  to  be  his  own  executor,  paying 
his  bequests  and  settling  his  accounts  to  the  utter- 
most farthing;  so  that,  in  fulfilling  his  last  testa- 
ment, nothing  remained  to  be  looked  after  when  he 
was  gone  but  his  wearing  apparel,  the  large  Bible, 
Scott's  Family  Bible,  a  psalm-book,  the  case  in  which 
he  had  kept  them,  and  the  spectacles  with  which  he 
had  read  them.  Not  a  pound — no,  not  a  penny,  was 
found  hid  hi  the  earth  or  laid  up  in  a  napkin." 

Thence  we  conclude,  that  in  adjusting  each  man's 
proportion  in  beneficence,  the  sum  total  of  his  prop- 
erty should  be  taken  into  the  account,  and  that  char- 
itable bequests  are  an  unsatisfactory  substitute  for 
living  benevolence.  In  view  of  the  subject,  let  u.s 
"charge  them  that  ai:^  rich  in  this  world,  that  they 
be  rich  in  good  works,  ready  to  distribute,  willing  to 
communicate,  laying  up  in  store  for  themselves  a  good 
foundation  agahist  the  time  to  come,  that  they  may 
lay  hold  on  eternal  life." 

"Largely  thou  givest,  gracious  Lord; 

Largely  thy  gifts  should  be  restored : 

Preely  thou  givest,  and  thy  word 

Is,  '  Freely  give.' 

He  only  who  forgets  to  hoard, 

Has  learned  to  live." 
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2.  Every  man's  beneficence  should  be  propoiiion- 
ale  to  his  annual  income.  As  there  are  some  with 
whom  the  adjustment  of  their  proportion  might  trench 
on  vested  capital,  so  there  are  others  from  whom  it 
would  require  only  a  portion  of  their  income.  We 
now  refer  to  the  latter  class.  Your  income,  then,  is 
to  be  divided  between  your  own  personal  and  family 
necessities,  and  the  claims  of  benevolence.  On  what 
principle  should  the  division  be  made  ?  You  are  a 
young  man  just  entering  on  business,  wishing  to 
arrange  your  plans  of  benevolence  according  to  the 
principles  of  the  gospel.  You  will  thence  seek  to  be 
governed,  in  your  expenditures,  by  Christian  simplic- 
ity. In  this,  you  wdll  find  the  more  difficulty,  be- 
cause the  prevalent  customs  and  fashions  of  society 
are  so  adverse  to  it.  Yet  be  not  conformed  to  the 
world.  You  can  no  more  be  a  devotee  of  fashion 
than  a  worshipper  at  the  shrine  of  mammon. 

If  you  would  make  the  duty  of  beneficence  easy 
and  delightful,  you  will  commence  your  charitable 
donations  w^here  your  income  commences,  and  give 
as  the  Lord  prospers  you.  Let  your  maxims  and 
motives  of  liberality  be  drawn  from  the  word  of  God, 
and  not  from  the  practices  and  opinions  of  those 
around  you.  Let  your  plans  and  principles  be  fixed 
in  the  outset,  subject  only  to  such  revision  as  increase 
of  light  and  love  may  suggest.  Before  the  love  of 
money  shall  be  strengthened  by  increase  of  gains, 
you  will  be  more  likely  to  judge  correctly  in  the 
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matter  of  proportion.  Your  liberality  mil  then 
readily  grow  into  habit,  and  habit  wiU  make  it  a 
delight,  and  both  will  perfect  and  confirm  your  prin- 
ciples of  benevolence,  and  give  symmetry  and  beauty 
and  energy  to  your  whole  Christian  character. 

Your  danger  is  not  of  a  too  rigid  economy,  but  that 
you  may  practise  it  from  wrong  motives — with  a  de- 
sire of  hoarding  rather  than  of  giving.  Beware  of 
covetousness,  which  is  idolatry.  Here  will  be  your 
chief  temptation,  despite  your  firmest  benevolent  re- 
solves. The  present  low  standard  of  liberality  among 
older  and  more  experienced  Christians,  and  the  fact 
that  covetousness  scarcely  militates  against  a  reputa- 
ble profession  of  Christianity,  will  enhance  this  dan- 
ger. Necessary  contact  with  business  men,  with 
whom  a  distinction  between  the  morality  of  trade  and 
the  morality  of  the  Bible  involves  no  solecism,  wiU 
add  to  it.  The  unhallowed  estimate  placed  upon 
money,  by  which  "  worth  means  wealth,  and  the  only 
wisdom,  the  art  of  acqaiiring  it,"  will  increase  your 
danger.  The  world  is  not  atheistic,  but  the  god  it 
gerves  is  gold.  "I  do  confess  I  am  an  atheist,"  says 
Sir  Thomas  Brown.  "  I  cannot  persuade  myself  to 
honor  that  the  world  adores."  Fortify  yourself 
against  all  such  peril  in  the  beginning,  by  putting  ' 
on  the  whole  armor  of  God.  Resist  the  devil  of 
cupidity,  when  he  proposes  to  give  you  all  the  king- 
doms of  the  world,  and  he  will  flee  from  you. 

When  you  are  deciding  on  the  proportion  of  your 
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income  to  be  added  to  your  capital,  or  invested  for 
future  contingencies,  two  questions  deserve  particu- 
lar attention  :  AYliat  are  the  objects  for  which  you 
make  this  reservation ;  and  what  are  the  tnotives 
that  prompt  you  to  do  it  ? 

In  reply  to  the  first  question  you  will  probably  say, 
"  My  object  is  to  make  provision  for  the  education 
and  settlement  and  usefulness  of  my  children^  We 
admit  the  legitimacy  of  the  object,  and  only  ask  your 
attention  to  the  amount  necessary  for  its  accomplish- 
ment. You  wish  to  employ  your  property,  in  respect 
to  your  children,  in  such  a  way  as  shall  prepare  them 
for  the  greatest  usefulness  here,  and  the  highest  hap- 
piness hereafter. 

Now  it  is  essential  to  tliis,  that  you  should  make 
provision  for  the  development  of  their  physical,  intel- 
lectual, and  moral  powers ;  that  they  should  be  in- 
structed in  relation  to  their  social,  civil,  and  religious 
duties  ;  that  they  should  be  subject  to  the  influence 
of  pure  examples,  and  brought  under  the  power  oi 
the  gospel  of  Christ.  You  wish  for  them,  under  the 
combmed  influence  of  culture  and  Christianity,  that 
mental  expansion,  that  refinement  of  taste,  that  ele- 
vation of  sentiment,  and  that  firmness  of  moral  prin- 
ciple, which  will  harmonize  with  their  sphere  of 
action,  and  with  the  highest  ends  of  their  existence. 
Is  not  this  the  sum  total  of  what  they  require  at  your 
hands,  the  substance  of  your  parental  duty  ?  But  is 
it  necessary  for  this,  that  you  should  lay  up  for  them 
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large  stores  of  vvcaltli?  Would  not  these  ends  be 
better  secured  by  such  a  degree  of  liberality  on  your 
part,  as  would  leave  them,  when  entering  upon  the 
responsibilities  of  life,  dependent,  under  God,  chiefly 
on  their  own  exertions  ?  Yea,  do  not  facts  a,bun- 
dantly  demonstrate,  that  by  exemption  from  the 
necessity  of  effort,  through  reliance  on  uiherited,  or 
expected  wealth,  their  prospects  of  success  in  busi- 
ness or  in  professional  life  would  be  greatly  dark- 
ened? On  whom  have  the  Indies  bestowed  their 
richest  treasures,  and  to  whom  have  the  mines  of 
Peru  yielded  most  abundantly  their  shining  dust  ? 
Who  are  the  master-spirits  of  the  age,  that  in  the 
senate,  at  the  bar,  or  in  the  pulpit,  hold  in  their 
hands  the  secret  of  power,  and  wield  most  resist- 
lessly  the  sceptre  of  influence,  and  sway  as  by  a  spell 
the  councils  of  nations,  and  the  destinies  of  men? 
Are  they  those  whose  paternal  ancestry  spent  their 
lives  in  toil  and  parsimony  that  they  might  leave  their 
children  rich  ?  Are  thej  those  who  commenced  their 
career  cumbered  by  the  cares  of  wealth,  and  subject 
to  influences  which  prevent  personal  exertion,  and 
paralyze  the  power  of  noble  achievement  ?  No ;  they 
are  generally  those,  for  whom  their  parents  could  do 
little  except  in  the  way  of  thorough  mental  and 
inoral  training,  and  the  formation  of  mdustrious  hab- 
its ;  whose  chief  inheritance  was  a  healthful  influ- 
ence and  a  bright  parental  example  ;  and  who  came 
forth  to  meet  the  trials  of  life,  and  to  discharge  its 
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duties,  trusting  in  Providence,  and  dependent  on  their 
own  mdustr}'  and  skill. 

But  if  you  can  overlook  such  "well-attested  facts, 
and  jeopard  the  temporal  interests  of  your  children, 
by  amassing  for  them  the  aknost  certain  means  of 
their  failure,  turn  to  another  aspect  of  the  subject. 
You  desire  above  all  things  their  usefulness,  and  their 
religious  welfare.  "VTliat  can  you  do  better  to  render 
them  useful,  than  to  be  so  yourself?  You  wish  them 
to  form  habits  of  benevolence.  How  can  your  desire 
for  them  be  more  effectually  aocompHshed  than  by 
the  mfluence  of  your  own  example  of  benevolence  ? 
Withholding  your  property  from  objects  of  charity 
will  not  teach  them  to  be  charitable  Hoarding  your- 
j.elf  large  stores  of  wealth,  will  not  dispose  them  to 
t'.onsecrate  it  to  Christ.  If  you  would  teach  them  that 
the  value  of  money  consists  primarily  in  the  good 
which  may  be  accomplished  by  it,  in  what  way  can 
you  do  it  so  huccessfully,  as  by  showing  them  that  this 
is  the  great  end  for  which  you  are  acquiring  it  ?  And 
if  you  would  secure  to  them  the  blessing  of  heaven, 
how  can  you  do  it  more  certainly,  than  by  demising 
to  them  your  oa^ii  bright  example — the  illustration 
of  your  fidl  conviction  that  the  love  of  money  is  the? 
foot  of  all  evil  ?  1^  this  way,  a  check  will  be  early 
given  to  the  tendencies  of  selfishness,  and  their  hab- 
its be  formed  on  the  principles  of  Christian  benevo- 
lence. You  will  thus  bring  your  childi'en  to  the 
riitar,  not  like  Hannibal,  to  swear  eternal  enmitj'^  to 
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a  hostile  nation,  but  to  encourage  in  them,  by  the 
most  sacred  domestic  influences,  a  desire  to  "  do  good 
unto  all  men,  as  they  have  opportunit}\" 

Recur  now  to  the  second  question,  the  motives 
which  determine  the  proportion  to  be  reserved  for 
future  contingencies.  Write  down  the  various  ob- 
jects of  benevolence  which  solicit  your  attention  :  the 
claims  of  the  poor,  the  ignorant,  and  the  oppressed  ; 
the  calls  of  Home  and  of  Foreign  missions,  of  the 
Bible,  the  Tract,  Educational,  and  Seamen's  asso- 
ciations, and  other  kindred  humane  and  reforma 
tory  agencies.  Against  these,  set  down  the  amount 
which  you  have  appropriated  to  them.  Considei 
this  amount  as  the  measure  of  your  regard  for  the 
poor,  your  interpretation  of  the  law  of  benevolence, 
and  the  exponent  of  your  love  to  Christ.  Then  write 
down  on  the  opposite  page  the  items  of  your  per- 
sonal and  family  expenditure,  with  the  several  sums 
applied  to  them.  Look  upon  these  as  the  index  ol 
your  sense  of  personal  and  famnly  necessities,  as 
what  you  have  considered  due  to  your  station  in  life. 
Then  compare  the  balance-sheets.  Carry  them  with 
you  to  your  closet,  and  when  you  pray  "  after  this 
manner,"  "  Thy  kingdom  come,"  see  how  much  you 
are  in  earnest,  by  the  portion  of  your  income  appro- 
priated to  the  advancement  of  that  kingdom.  And 
when  continuing,  you  repeat  the  petition,  "  Give  us 
this  day  our  daily  bread,"  inquire  if  you  may  not 
have  been  taking  much  more  than  you  have  asked 
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from  God.  And  when  you  further  say,  "  Lead  us  not 
into  temptation,  but  deliver  us  from  evil,"  ask  your- 
Belf  if  some  of  your  expenditures  may  not  have  had 
a  direct  tendency  to  lead  you  into  that  fi'om  which 
you  pray  to  be  kept,  and  to  confirm  in  you  that  from 
which  you  seek  to  be  dehvered.  Write  over  one  side 
of  the  equation,  "  The  claims  of  the  poor,  the  blind, 
the  naked,  of  ignorance,  misery,  and  sin;"  and  over 
the  other,  "  The  claims  of  myself  and  family  soon  to 
pass  to  our  final  account."  Then  decide  whether 
you  have  consecrated  of  your  income  to  charity, 
according  to  the  abihty  that  God  giveth.  Do  this, 
and  the  result  mil  assist  you  in  determinmg  the  mo- 
tives by  which  you  have  been  governed  in  your  cur- 
rent expenditures,  and  in  your  reservations  for  future 
use.  Is  this  asking  too  much?  Does  it  seem  un- 
necessarily exacting  ?  But  why  should  you  shrink 
from  such  a  test  ?  Is  it  that  you  are  fearful  of  t\vd 
results  ?  If  your  scale  of  liberality  is  such  as  your 
o\^Ti  interests  and  the  claims  of  beneficence  require, 
an  examination  like  this  would  only  confirm  your 
convictions  of  duty,  and  render  its  discharge  more 
easy  and  deUghtful.  But  if  it  is  otherwise,  and  you 
fear  the  necessity  of  retrenchment  on  the  side  of  per- 
sonal ease  and  gratification, 

"TLiiik  heaven  a  better  bargain,  than  to  give 
Only  thy  single  market-money  for  it. 
Join  hands  with  God,  in  makmg  men  to  hve." 

Oh.  it  is  sweet  to  know  that  we  are  doing  the  wil] 
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of  God,  and  nowhere  more  so,  than  in  dealing  our 
bread  to  the  hungry,  hghting  up  the  abode  of  sorrow 
with  the  srnile  of  gladness,  recalling  the  wandering 
prodigal,  and  guiding  tlie  weary  pilgi'im  to  his  heav- 
enly home. 

3.  Every  mail's  beneficence  should  be  proportionato 
to  what  he  can  earn  by  industry.  Labor,  although 
connected  with  the  curse  pronounced  upon  man  in 
consequence  of  his  sin,  must  yet  be  considered  as  a 
blessing.  His  physical,  mental,  and  moral  condition 
renders  it  necessary  to  his  own  welfare.  The  gen- 
eral law  of  equity  also  requires  it.  "If  any  man 
work  not,  neither  should  he  eat."  "  Not  slothful  in 
business,"  holds  an  important  place  among  the  apos- 
tolic injunctions.  Idleness  is  therefore  an  evil  and  a 
sin.  It  is  burying  our  talent,  and  exposing  ourselves 
to  the  condemnation  of  the  slothful  servant.  No 
one,  however  opulent,  is  at  liberty  to  be  indolent. 
Self-interest  forbids  it,  and  the  law  of  benevolence 
forbids  it.  To  how  many  reputable  disciples  might 
the  Saviour  now  say,  '^  Why  stand  ye  here  all  the 
day  idle  ?"  What  are  they  accomplishing  by  their 
personal  exertions,  for  the  honor  of  God  or  the  wel- 
fare of  men  ?  Nothing,  absolutely  nothing.  Yet 
health,  and  time,  and  j)ower  of  productive  enterprise 
are  talents  intrusted  to  us,  even  more  directly  than 
is  wealth,  acquired  by  means  of  these.  "  It  is  God 
that  giveth  power  to  get  wealth."  Well-directed 
labor,  either  manual  or  mental,  in  some  of  the  vari- 
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ous  forms  of  human  effort,  is  therefore  a  means  of 
doing  good,  which  cannot  be  left  out  of  account  in 
estimating  proportion  in  beneficence. 

By  this  means,  many  a  poor  man  might  obtain  the 
blessing  of  giving,  who  now  contents  himself  with 
that  of  receiving.  By  toiling  a  little  longer,  or  a 
little  harder,  or  by  turning  their  labor  into  more  pro- 
ductive channels,  not  a  few,  from  being  themselves 
objects  of  charitV:  might  become  its  happy  distrib- 
uters. Instead  of  drawing  upon  the  resources  of  the 
benevolent,  they  might  help  to  swell  their  amount 
by  the  addition  of  their  own  "  farthing."  And  if 
they  could  do  this,  should  they  not  do  it?  Would 
not  their  temporal  condition  be  improved  by  the 
effort,  and  they  find  by  sweet  experience  that  it  is 
more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive  ?  We  have 
read  of  a  woman  in  very  needy  circumstances,  Avho 
offered  to  subscribe  a  penny  a  week  to  the  mission- 
ary fund.  "  Surely,"  said  one,  "  you  are  too  poor 
to  afford  this."  She  replied,  "I  spin  so  many  skeins 
of  yarn  a  week,  for  a  maintenance  :  I  will  spin  one 
more,  and  that  will  be  a  penny  for  the  Society."  How 
beautiful  in  its  simplicity  is  this  illustration  I  Let 
each  poor  man  so  employ  the  fragments  of  time,  that 
it  may  be  said  of  him  as  of  Henry  Martyn,  "He  is 
the  man  that  never  lost  an  hour,"  and  he  shall  eat 
the  labor  of  his  own  hands,  and  "have  to  give  to 
him  that  needeth." 

The  rich,  too,  who  in  their  ease  can  ffive  of  their 
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abundance,  by  diligence  would  be  able  to  abound  ip 
this  grace.  AThere  is  the  warrant  for  a  Christian  to 
retire  from  active  hfe  while  in  the  full  enjojnnent 
of  his  business  powers  ?  It  is  obvious,  however, 
that  men  may  sometimes  be  called  to  leave  the 
sphere  of  labor  in  which  they  have  accumulated 
their  property,  in  order  to  superintend  its  beneficent 
expenditure.  Pubhc  interests  may  require  such  a 
portion  of  their  time  and  attention  as  shall  be  incom- 
patible Tvith  the  continuance  of  their  more  private 
business  schemes. 

But  how  different  is  this  from  the  case  of  those 
who  bring  to  a  period  their  active  business  career  at 
a  time  of  life  when  they  are  most  capable  of  con- 
tinuing it  with  success.  In  the  course  of  twenty  or 
thirt)"  years  of  prosperous  enterprise,  a  man  finds 
himself  in  possession  of  a  competency,  that  is,  he  has 
become  afiuent.  Now  he  is  content.  He  will  re- 
tire and  give  place  to  others.  He  has  enough.  But 
why  does  he  retire  ?  That  he  may  enjoy  the  luxury 
of  dealing  his  bread  to  the  hungry,  and  of  endowing 
institutions  for  the  promotion  of  science  and  religion, 
or  for  the  mitigation  of  human  woe  and  the  reclama- 
tion of  man  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God  ? 
No ;  but  because  he  has  enough.  Enough  for  what  ? 
Enough  for  himself,  for  his  idol,  self — enough  for  his 
ov.ia.  enjojTnent,  for  ease  and  elegance — enough  to 
vie  with  the  devotees  of  fashion,  and  to  revel  in 
splendor.     So,  these  are  the  motives  which  have 
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impelled  him  forward  iii  his  eager  haste  to  be  rich — 
ease,  elegance,  splendor.  No  thoughts  of  God  enter 
into  his  purposes.  No  pity  for  the  poor  influences 
his  plans.  Poor  man,  thou  art  dead  while  thou  liv- 
est.  Thou  hast  "  denied  the  God  that  is  above," 
and  disowned  thy  brother.  No  beam  of  heavenly 
light  guides  thee  in  thy  dark  career.  No  genial 
fire  of  love  melts  thy  icy  selfishness.  "  Lo,  tliis 
is  the  man  that  made  not  God  liis  strength,  but 
trusted  in  the  abundance  of  his  riches."  "The 
righteous  shall  see,  and  shall  laugh  at  him."  "  Men 
shall  clap  their  hands  at  him,  and  hiss  him  out  of 
his  place." 

But  it  may  be,  that  amid  the  smiles  of  Providence 
and  your  increasing  stores,  you  have  not  been  alto- 
gether unmindful  of  the  fatherless  and  the  widow. 
Yet  you  propose  to  retire  from  business.  You  are  a 
professed  disciple  of  Christ  and  have  sympathy  with 
sufl'ermg  and  sorrow,  and  have  not  forgotten  ''to  do 
good  and  to  communicate,"  and  yet  you  have  enough. 
And  can  you  then  do  all  that  you  desire  for  the  cause 
of  God,  and  of  humanity  ?  Are  there  no  poor  that 
will  remain  destitute  ;  no  benighted  that  will  be  left 
sitting  in  darkness,  when  you  have  done  what  you 
can?  Is  the  Bible  translated  into  every  tongue? 
Has  the  missionary  visited  every  land,  and  carried 
the  gospel  to  every  tribe,  and  made  it  the  power  of 
God  in  every  heart  ?  Oh,  no.  And  yet  yoic  have 
aiOKgh.     You  arc  r*»tiring  from  business,  it  may  be, 
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at  the  very  maturity  of  your  powers  of  business. 
Has  Providence  then  smiled  on  your  efibrts  and  poured 
into  your  lap  the  limits  of  the  earth,  or  the  products  of 
commerce,  that  you  might  take  your  discharge  from 
his  service?  "  What,  know  you  not  that  you  are  not 
your  own,"  and  that  "none  of  us  liveth  to  himself?" 
Have  you  forgotten  the  price  with  which  you  M'ere 
bought  ?  Does  gratitude  call  for  no  more  self-denial  ? 
Does  the  cross  oppose  no  obstruction  to  your  plan  of 
ease  and  indulgence  ? 

You  may  indeed  be  giving  according  to  what  you 
have.  But  are  you  giving  according  to  what  you 
97iight  have  ?  Your  powers  of  business  are  no  in- 
considerable part  of  the  ability  that  God  giveth. 
His  command  is,  "Go  work  in  my  vineyard."  And 
it  is  also,  "  Work  while  the  day  lasts." 

Besides,  if  you  would  give  more  if  you  had  it,  why 
cease  acquiring  ?  Is  your  beneficence  on  a  large  scale 
now  ?  By  adding  to  it  the  products  of  your  contin- 
ued labor,  you  would  make  it  still  larger,  and  would 
enjoy  a  richer  blessing,  both  in  what  you  bestow  in 
charity  and  what  you  expend  for  yourself  And  this 
blessing  might  come  in  the  form  of  a  better  phys- 
ical and  mental,  as  well  as  of  an  improved  spirit- 
ual condition.  You  would  be  preserved  from  wast- 
ing indolence  and  enervating  ennui.  By  continued 
efforts  to  acquire,  that  you  might  abound  still  more 
in  giving,  you  Avould  be  kept  from  the  danger  of  rov- 
etousness  attending  undue  concern  respecting  what 
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you  now  possess.  By  observing  the  command,  "Oc- 
cupy till  I  come,"  you  would  be  prottcted  from  the 
ensnarements  accompanying  a  life  of  leisure,  and 
procure  at  last  that  highest  approval  of  your  Master, 
"Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant;  enter  thou 
into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 

\Miat  if  Christ  had  retired  from  his  work,  ere  he 
had  arrived  at  that  period  when  he  could  say,  "It  is 
finished."  What  if  he  had  ceased  from  his  weary- 
ing toil,  and  ascended  to  his  throne  of  glory,  before 
he  had  come  to  that  labor  of  soul  in  the  garden,  and 
that  conflict  of  spirit  on  the  cross — where  would  then 
have  been  the  hope  of  the  world  ?  And  why  did  he 
not  thus  retire  ?  Ah,  he  was  joined  to  his  work  by 
the  invincibility  of  his  love,  and  his  devotion  to  his 
Father's  will.  Thence  he  toiled  up  to  the  very  hour 
of  his  death,  and  expended  the  last  of  his  human 
powers  m  completing  his  redeeming  work.  And 
shall  his  example  have  no  influence  to  retain  his  fol- 
lowers in  the  field  ?  0  thou  Son  of  Mary  and  ot 
God,  didst  thou  spend  thy  life  in  poverty  and  in  toil 
for  the  miserable  and  the  guilty,  and  in  a  world  all 
thine  own,  have  not  where  to  lay  thy  head  ?  And 
shall  we  who  reap  the  fruits  of  thy  godlike  labor, 
seek  exemption  from  service,  and  weary  out  our  lives 
in  ignoble  sloth  ?  Didst  thou  bear  thy  heavy  cross, 
and  wear  thy  thorny  crown,  and  drink  thy  bitter  cup 
that  we,  clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  might  re- 
cline upon  our  couch  of  ease  ? 
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"  Woe  worth  these  barren  hearts  of  ours, 
Where  thou  hast  set  celestial  flowers, 
A.nd  watered  with  the  bahniest  showers, 
Yet  naught  we  yield." 

4.  Every  man's  beneficence  should  be  proportion- 
ate to  what  he  can  save  hy  economy.  In  any  ade- 
quate view  of  this  subject,  it  is  apparent  that  some 
limits  are  to  be  placed  to  the  scale  of  expenditure. 
The  gospel  is  no  more  explicit  against  covetousness, 
than  against  prodigality.  Nor  is  the  sin  of  the  one 
greater  than  of  the  other,  or  the  evil  of  it  more  af- 
flictive to  the  church.  These  seemingly  contradic- 
tory vices  are  sometimes  found  in  the  same  person. 
He  covets  another's  wealth  and  squanders  his  ov.-n. 
So  intense  sometimes  is  the  sense  of  want  occasioned 
by  wasteful  expenditure,  that  the  prodigal,  as  the 
miser,  not  only  "  stoppeth  his  ear  against  the  cry  of 
the  poor,"  but  rapaciously  devours  widows'  houses, 
as  the  means  of  continuing  his  riotous  living.  Thus 
prodigality  leads  to  covetousness,  and  covetousness 
to  rapacity.  Unholy  cTesii-e  clamors  for  gratification, 
and  gratification  only  increases  the  intensity  of  insa 
tiable  desire,  until,  in  the  midst  of  abundance,  the 
soul  finds  itself  in  famine,  flooded  with  waters,  yet 
pming  in  thirst. 

The  economy  induced  by  the  spirit  of  beneficence, 
is  equally  remote  from  covetousness  and  from  prodi- 
gality. It  neither  wastes  nor  buries  the  intrusted 
talent,  but  uses  it.     And  the  expenditure  which  is 
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consistent  with  the  claims  of  charity,  is  also  hi  har- 
mony with  what  is  due  to  our  station  in  life.  True 
dignity  is  never  found  in  conflict  with  benevolence. 
When  the  calls  of  the  latter  are  responded  to  by  an 
appropriation  of  the  just  proportion  of  our  property, 
the  residue  will  be  found  to  impart  the  highest  dig- 
nity to  rank  and  station,  and  the  most  benign  and  sal- 
utary influences  to  character.  "  Whatsoever  things 
are  true,  whatsoever  things  are  honest,  whatsoever 
things  are  just,  whatsoever  thmgs  are  pure,  whatso- 
ever things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of  good 
report,"  are  in  happiest  agreement  with  its  claims. 
But  it  dissuades  from  enervating  indulgences,  from 
effemmate  voluptuousness,  from  factitious  and  extrav- 
agant conventionalism,  as  behig  as  incongruous  with 
the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  as  the  former  virtues  are  be- 
coming and  accordant  with  it. 

Nor  can  prodigal  expenditures,  commg  as  they  do 
into  the  class  of  unproductive  consumptions,  be  more 
easily  justified  by  the  principles  oi  political  economy , 
than  by  the  spirit  of  benevolence.  Consumed  as 
they  are  in  needless,  if  not  hurtful  self-indulgence, 
the  use  of  luxuries  adds  less  to  the  national  wealth 
than  do  beneficent  appropriations.  Rightly  directed, 
Charity  touches  the  deep  springs  of  the  mental  and 
moral  energies,  and  instead  of  wasting  them  in  prof- 
itless excitement,  arouses  them  to  the  most  healthful 
and  productive  eflort.  She  feeds  the  poor  and  clothes 
the  naked ;   she  enlightens  the  ignorant,  assists  tho 
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feeble,  and  raises  up  the  fallen.  She  discourages 
vice,  that  waster  of  time  and  money,  that  weakener 
of  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  vigor.  She  eu-, 
courages  Yirtue,  and  leads  her  into  the  field  as  the 
most  productive  laborer  for  the  weal  of  the  race.  She 
excites  industiy  and  rewards  it,  and  stanches  earth's 
flowing  miseries  by  healing  its  deep  wounds  of  sm. 
She  turns  the  current  of  human  desire  from  war  to 
peace,  from  oppression  to  freedom,  from  idolatry,  big- 
otry, and  imposture,  to  the  pure  worship  of  the  true 
God. 

Such  is  the  productive  mission  of  charity  to  which 
we  would  divert  the  streams  of  wealth,  now  flowing 
in  the  spendthrift  channels  of  wasteful  superfluity. 
And  for  one  who  admits  her  claims  as  obligatory,  it 
would  not  seem  difficult  to  arbitrate  between  them 
and  those  of  prodigality.  Perceiving  the  difference 
in  their  nature  from  their  different  results,  he  will  be 
sweetly  iyyipelled  to  economy,  feehng  that  the  noble- 
ness of  the  end  raises  it  above  the  suspicion  of  mean- 
ness, to  the  rank  of  the  most  generous  and  honorable 
virtues.  He  will  reflect  that  what  he  expends  in 
luxury  and  self-aggrandizement,  is  so  much  withheld 
from  the  poor,  so  much  refused  as  a  loan  to  the  Lord, 
1  saving  a  corresponding  amount  of  grief  unassuaged, 
of  vice  unchecked,  and  of  eternal  misery  unprevent- 
ed  He  will  reflect  that  such  expenditures  not  only 
diminish  his  power,  but  lessen  his  desire  to  do  good; 
that  they  are  not  only  a  robbery  of  others,  but  an 
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injury  to  himself.  He  will  remember  that  such  su- 
perfluities, by  placing  him  in  the  rank  of  eager  com- 
petitors ill  the  circle  of  fashion,  take  him  out  from 
the  simplicity  of  the  gospel,  and  setting  him  in  prac- 
tical contradiction  to  its  precepts,  present  him  as  a 
tempter  to  others  by  his  evil  example. 

Are  you  anxious  to  do  good  on  a  larger  scale  than 
you  have  felt  your  means  would  allow?  Inspect 
your  wardrobe,  and  see  if  something  may  not  be 
saved  by  economy  from  the  imposts  which  it  has 
laid  upon  your  resources,  and  your  condition  be  as 
comfortable  and  your  attire  as  comely.  Survey  your 
table,  and  see  if  something  may  not  be  spared  from 
its  viands  and  dainties,  and  enough  remain  for  rich 
contentment  and  hospitable  cheer.  Make  Conscience 
the  steward  of  thy  house,  holding  his  lamp,  like  that 
in  the  urn  of  Olybius,  "  alive  and  light,  although 
close  and  invisible."  Let  him  report  of  all  your  ap- 
propriations, how  much  is  for  the  gratification  of  the 
appetites,  how  much  ministers  to  pride,  to  vanity,  to 
ambitious  rivalrj^  with  lovers  of  themselves.  Let  his 
inspection  be  minute,  and  deem  him  not  an  inter- 
meddler.  Accept  his  report,  and  from  all  upon  which 
he  writes  "  extravagance,"  turn  the  current  of  your 
expenditures  into  the  channels  of  beneficence.  Are 
you  reluctant  to  do  this?  Reluctant  to  part  with 
your  superfluities,  your  luxuries — ministers  to  pride 
and  fashion  and  voluptuousness — in  order  to  obtain 
the  means  of  a  more  enlarged  beneficence  I 
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But  "  my  station  in  life  is  fixed,  and  I  must  con- 
form to  the  circle  in  which  I  move."  If  you  belong 
to  a  circle,  the  customs  of  which  require  you  to  waste 
your  Lord's  money,  may  it  not  be  your  duty  to 
*'  come  out  from  among  them,  and  be  separate  ?" 
Would  not  this,  besides  enabling  you  to  give  more, 
exempt  you  from  many  temptations  and  evils  from 
which  your  character  and  influence  are  now  suffer- 
ing. 

Are  you  unable  to  give  more  in  charity  than  you 
now  do  ?  How  can  this  be,  when  you  are  able  to 
spend  so  much  in  superfluous  and  costly  attire,  m 
ornaments,  "  the  chains  and  the  bracelets,  the  rings 
and  changeable  suits  of  apparel,  and  mantles,  and 
wimples,  and  crisping  pins  ?"  If  you  are  too  pool 
to  appropriate  more  in  beneficence,  are  you  not  too 
poor  to  wear  such  exponents  of  wealth,  too  poor  to 
feast  on  such  costly  dainties,  too  poor  to  dwell  in 
habitations  which  are  the  index  of  princely  fortunes  ? 

You  can  afford  to  give  no  more  I  Yes,  if  you  will 
economize,  you  can.  ^  If  you  will  "remember  the 
words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  how  he  said,  It  is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  recei;^'^e,"  you  will  feel  that 
you  are  too  poor  to  give  so  little.  Has  not  your  econ- 
omy, if  you  have  practised  it,  been  rather  in  the  de- 
partment of  beneficence,  than  in  that  of  superfluous 
expenditures  ?  Transfer  retrenchment  from  the  giv- 
ing to  the  expending  side,  and  you  will  be  able  to 
give  more.     Wear  less  of  your  wealth,  and  you  will 
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be  able.  Consume  less  in  the  Epicurean  delicacies 
of  your  table,  and  you  will  be  able.  Dispose  of  that 
part  of  your  plate  and  jewelry  which  subserves  no 
higher  purpose  than  ostentatious  display,  and  you 
will  be  able  to  give  more  for  the  mitigation  of  hu- 
man woe,  and  the  salvation  of  the  world.  The  very 
decision  to  commence  such  retrenchment  from,  benev- 
olent motives,  would  bring  your  Christian  character, 
under  God,  to  the  period  of  a  new  development,  and 
the  recollection  of  such  economy,  for  such  a  purpose, 
would  be  a  SM'eet  reflection  mingling  in  your  dying 
thoughts. 

Happy  was  that  distinguished  example  of  Chris- 
tian simplicity,  economy,  and  beneficence,  John  Wes- 
ley, in  the  generous  devotion  with  which  he  conse- 
crated his  substance  to  the  cause  of  humanity  and 
of  God.  Suspecting  that  he  had  more  wealth  than 
was  apparent,  the  Accountant-general  sent  him  the 
following  note,  with  a  copy  of  the  "  Excise  order  for 
the  return  of  plate."  "  K-everend  sir — As  the  com- 
missioners cannot  doubt  but  you  have  plate,  for  which 
you  have  hitherto  neglected  to  make  an  entry,"  etc. 
To  this,  the  folio wmg  answer  was  returned  :  "  Sir, 
I  have  two  silver  spoons  at  London,  and  two  at  Bris- 
tol, and  I  shall  not  buy  any  more  while  so  many 
around  me  want  bread." 

If  all  Christians  would  devote  to  beneficence  the 
fruits  of  a  reasonable  economy,  from  what  practical 
inconsistency  would  the  church  be  reclaimed.    From 
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what  reproach  would  she  be  saved,  among  those 
who  now  see  her  bowdng  with  the  eagerness  of  a 
devotee  at  the  shrine  of  Fashion,  that  "  Juggernaut 
of  Christian  lands."  Oh,  how  would  it  contribute 
to  make  her  "the  perfection  of  beauty,  the  joy  of  the 
whole  earth." 

"VYe  do  not  assume  to  prescribe  any  certain  degree 
of  economy  or  scale  of  retrenchment,  or  to  interfere 
with  the  refinements  and  proprieties  of  a  pure  Chris 
tianity  ;  but  only  to  assert,  that  no  one  can  be  sure 
that  he  is  doing  what  he  ought  in  works  of  charity, 
unless  he  has  introduced  the  principle  of  saving  by 
econoni]}.  No  rank  or  station  or  amount  of  wealth 
can  exempt  him  from  the  obligation  involved  in  it. 
And  no  one,  from  love  to  God,  can  thus  bring  liis  bene- 
ficence into  harmony  with  his  ability,  without  great 
benefit  to  himself.  Subjected  to  the  influence  of  His 
example  who  never  wasted  a  single  moment,  nor 
squandered  a  single  feehng,  but  turned  every  thiug 
to  the  beneficent  account  of  saving  the  world,  his  life 
would  be  more  happy,  his  death  more  peaceful,  and 
a  brighter  crown  w^ould  wa-eathe  his  brow  in  the 
heavenly  glory. 

5.  Every  man's  beneficence  should  be  proportion- 
ate to  what  he  can  sjpare  by  self-denial.  What  is 
self-denial  ?  Is  it  to  give  liberally  of  our  income, 
yet  withholding  for  ourselves  the  whole  of  the  vested 
wealth  from  which  it  is  derived?  Is  it  to  make 
large  donations  to  the  destitute  and  miserable,  retain- 
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ing  enough  to  live  according  to  the  fashion  of  this 
world,  in  luxury  and  splendor  ?  Is  it  to  cut  oil'  the 
extravagances  and  superfluities  of  life,  reserving  for 
ourselves  all  its  conveniences  and  comforts  ?  Is  it 
not  something  more  than  this  ?  Look  at  the  spirit 
of  devotion  signalizing  the  conduct  of  some  Chris- 
tian philanthropists,  of  Mrs.  Fry,  of  Sarah  Martin, 
and  of  Howard,  "  the  habitual  passion  of  whose  mind 
was  a  measure  of  feeling  almost  equal  to  the  tempo- 
rary extremes  and  paroxysms  of  common  minds." 
Look  at  the  self-sacrificing  spirit  of  not  a  few  modern 
missionaries — of  a  Harriet  Newell,  a  Mrs.  Judson — 
of  a  Swartz,  a  Gary,  and  a  Morrison — of  a  Dober 
and  a  Leopold,  who,  that  they  might  tell  the  poor 
negroes  of  a  Saviour's  love,  oflered  to  sell  themselves 
into  slavery,  if  no  other  means  could  be  found  of 
access  to  them.  Look  at  the  patriarchs — Abraham 
offering  up  his  son,  his  only  son,  at  the  command 
of  the  Lord;  Moses  "refusing  to  be  called  the  son  of 
Pharaoh's  daughter,  esteeming  the  reproach  of  Christ 
greater  riches  than  the  treasures  in  Egypt."  Look 
at  the  apostles,  counting  not  their  own  lives  dear 
unto  them,  "  rejoicing  that  they  were  counted  worthy 
to  suffer  shame  "  in  their  Master's  cause.  Look  at 
the  life  of  Jesus,  at  his  humiliation,  his  ignominy, 
his  agony,  and  learn  what  self-denial  is.  Are  you 
poor  ?  So  was  he,  yet  it  was  for  your  sake.  Are 
you  rich?  So  was  he,  yet  "he  became  poor,  that  ye 
through  his  poverty  might  be  rich."     He  "redeemed 
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US  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  being  made  a  curse  foi 
us."  It  is  in  Christ  crucified  as  a  sacrifice  for  sin, 
that  we  are  to  learn  the  full  significance  of  the  terra 
self-denial.  It  was  not  simply  in  his  leaving  the 
])osom  of  the  Father,  in  his  enduring  the  contradic 
tion  of  sinners,  that  Christ's  sacrifice  consisted,  no. 
yet  in  the  infamy  of  heing  pronounced  guilty,  and  sen 
tenced  as  a  malefactor  at  a  human  tribunal ;  but  it 
was  in  the  burden  of  sin  which  he  assumed,  anr^ 
on  account  of  which  he  v/as  forsaken  of  his  Father 
It  was  in  the  agony  of  soul — the  anguish  of  a  spirit 
which  "  knew  no  sin,  yet  was  made  sin  for  us."  Here 
is  suffering — sacrifice — here  is  ^elf-denial  in  its  di- 
vinest  form.  The  subjection  of  our  personal  ease 
and  tastes  and  conveniences,  our  comforts  and  time 
and  possessions,  to  the  wdll  of  Christ,  for  his  glory 
and  human  good,  is  in  us,  its  highest  realization.  It 
leads  to  the  performance  of  whatever  may  contribute 
to  Christ's  glorj^  and  to  the  relinquishment  to  his  dis- 
posal of  whatsoever  of  our  possessions  may  subserve 
the  advancement  of  his  kingdom. 

Self-denial  is  the  great  law  of  our  religion.  It 
began  in  Christ,  our  Head.  It  must  pervade  all  the 
members.  It  led  him  to  give  up  all  for  us.  It  should 
lead  us  to  give  up  all  for  him.  "VYhosoever  therefore 
would  become  a  benefactor  of  the  race,  must  share  the 
wants  and  woes  of  his  fellow-men  by  personal  sacrifice, 
in  his  efforts  to  relieve  them.  This  is  self  denial,  the 
subjection  of  self  to  the  principle  of  love,  the  amiihi-" 
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lation  of  selfishness,  and  the  enthronement  of  Christ 
in  the  soiil.  Away,  then,  with  the  idea  of  ease,  of 
hixury,  when  that  work  of  mercy,  commenced  with 
such  a  sacrifice,  is  pressing  upon  the  church  with  all 
the  m-gency  of  the  Saviour's  last  command.  Away 
with  the  idea  of  convenience,  of  comfort,  when  such 
a  motive  calls  us  to  sacrifice  and  self-denial.  Oh,  it 
is  a  shame  that  a  work  like  this  should  be  retarded 
by  the  self-indulgence  of  the  disciples  of  so  self-deny- 
ing a  Master.  It  is  a  sin  that  devoted  co-laborers 
with  him  should  be  allowed  to  feel  the  necessity  of 
retrenchment  in  their  heaven-commissioned  work,  to 
stop  their  presses,  disband  their  schools,  and  give  back 
half-reclaimed  territory  to  the  barrenness  and  blight 
of  Paganism ;  and  this,  because  those  who  sent  them 
to  the  work,  are  unwilling  to  deny  themselves.  We 
blush  to  remember,  that  in  the  progress  of  modern 
missions,  laborers  have  been  kept  back  from  the 
wliitenhig  fields,  and  the  reaper's  sickle  has  been 
hung  upon  the  bough,  and  the  harvest  has  Avasted 
because  there  were  none  to  gather  it,  and  this  for 
want  of  nothing  but  self-denial.  And  we  pray  the 
Lord  of  the  vineyard  to  forgive  our  apathy  and  self- 
indulgence,  to  blot  out  the  record  of  the  past,  and  to 
save  his  people  from  causing  it  again  to  be  traced. 
Under  the  most  pressing  pecuniar}'^  embarrassments, 
imbued  with  the  beneficent  spirit  of  the  gospel,  and 
influenced  by  the  example  of  Jesus  and  the  worth 
of  souls,  the  church  could  have  doubled  her  contribu- 
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tions  fiorn  what  she  might  have  spared  by  self-denial. 
Constrained  by  the  influence  of  such  motives,  self- 
denial  becomes  a  kind  of  self-gratification,  and  it  is 
tenfold  harder  to  retain  what  can  be  spared  by  self- 
denial,  than  to  lay  it  at  the  feet  of  Christ.  Before 
the  cross,  the  sanctified  soul  repels  the  idea  of  re- 
stricting its  ofiermgs  to  that  which  costs  it  nothing. 
Gratitude  casts  all  her  living  into  the  treasury  of 
the  Lord,  and  Love  pours  her  most  precious  omtment 
upon  the  Saviour's  dying  head.  The  one  feels  that 
her  all  is  too  little,  and  the  other,  that  her  most 
costly  tribute  is  too  poor  to  express  the  fervor  of  her 
affection,  and  the  entireness  of  her  devotion. 

Go,  then,  walli  with  Christ  in  the  garden.  Stand 
by  him  upon  Calvary,  and  witness  his  ignommy  and 
his  agony.  E-emember,  that  "  He  was  wounded  for 
your  transgressions,"  that  "  He  was  bruised  for  your 
iniquities."  By  the  crown  which  he  left  in  heaven, 
by  the  cross  which  he  endured  on  earth,  by  the  love 
which  he  bears  for  you,  by  the  worth  of  the  soul  for 
which  he  died,  he  calls  you  to  deny  yourself  By 
the  superior  moral  value  of  the  gleanings  of  self- 
denial  over  the  surplusage  of  abundance,  and  by  the 
heavenly  glory,  the  way  to  which  is  through  his 
own  sacrifice,  he  calls  you  to  deny  yourself  He 
calls  you  to  tliis,  as  the  only  proof  that  "  the  same 
mind  is  in  you  which  was  also  in  him."  He  asks 
for  your  choicest  treasures,  your  best  services.  "Whom 
wilt  thou  deny  ?     Him,  or  thyself  ?     When,  as  from 
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the  cross,  ye  hear  liim  say,  "Freely  ye  have  received, 
freely  give,"  will  ye  not  freely  give?  When,  as 
ascending  up  on  high,  ye  see  him  pointing  to  the 
whitening  fields,  will  ye  not  deny  yourselves,  that 
the  wasting  harvest  may  be  gathered  in  ? 

"  Commit  to  Christ  thine  all^  so  shall  thy  treasure  be 
Secure  from  moth  and  rust,  from  theft,  and  fire,  and  sea  ; 
And  in  the  final  day,  transmuted  to  pure  gold, 
Thy  safe  investment  then  shall  yield  thee  wealth  untold." 

We  have  now  submitted  the  main  principles  relat- 
ing to  proportion  in  beneficence.  We  have  endeavor- 
ed to  show  that  each  man's  charitable  contributions 
should  be  proportionate  to  the  ends  sought,  to  the 
instrumentality  to  be  applied,  and  to  his  pecuniary 
ability.  We  have  examined  the  question  of  ability 
in  the  light  cast  upon  it  by  the  beneficence  of  the 
Jewish  churchy  by  the  beneficent  spirit  of  the  earhj 
Christians,  and  by  the  Bible  doctrine,  as  deduced 
from  the  express  declarations  of  Scripture.  We  have 
also  viewed  the  question  of  each  man's  ability,  ac- 
cording to  which  his  proportion  should  be  adjusted, 
in  its  relation  to  the  sum  total  of  his  property,  to 
the  amount  of  liis  income,  to  what  he  can  earn  by 
industry,  to  what  he  can  save  by  economy,  and  to 
what  he  can  si:)are  by  self-denial. 

In  concluding  this  part  of  our  subject,  we  wish 
comprehensively  to  re-state  and  to  enforce  the  lead- 
ing MOTIVES  which  should  secure  the  practical  adop- 
tion of  the  principles. 
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1,  The  devotement  to  beneficence  of  a  just  por- 
tion of  our  property  gives  to  it  its  highest  value 
Nothing  is  more  obvious  than  that  the  value  of 
money  is  wholly  relative,  and  that  it  is  determined 
by  its  use.  We  concede  the  legitimate  value  and 
use  of  property  for  sustenance  and  comfort,  for  in- 
tellectual and  moral  improvement.  And  the  amount 
thus  applied  should  be  all  that  the  circumstances 
require.  What  is  not  necessary  for  these  purposes, 
finds  its  highest  value  when  devoted  to  beneficence. 
Compare  its  value,  Vv'hen  thus  consecrated,  with  that 
which  it  possesses  when  expended  for  selfish  pur- 
poses. One  man  accumulates  and  hoards.  His  gains 
answer  no  higher  an  end  than  to  inflame  a  sordid 
desire  for  wealth,  and  to  feed  a  hidden  fire  that  con- 
sumes all  humane  and  generous  affections.  He  makes 
"gold  his  hope,  and  says  unto  the  fine  gold,  thou 
art  my  confidence."  He  toils  for  wealth,  but  when 
obtained,  he  will  not  use  it.  And  the  more  he  ac- 
quires, the  less  he  is  satisfied  with  what  he  has. 
His  wants  increase  faster  than  his  possessions,  so 
that  the  richer  he  becomes,  the  poorer  he  feels. 
To  such  madness  has  this  abuse  of  wealth  been  per- 
mitted, in  judicial  visitation,  to  carry  men,  that  the 
possessor  of  thousands  has  clung  to  his  hoarded 
treasures  with  such  an  insane  tenacity,  and  been  in 
such  an  agony  of  want  for  more,  that  he  has  died  ol 
actual  starvation.  Truly,  "  There  is  that  maketh 
himself  rich,   yet  hath   nothing."     Well  does   the 
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Scripture  say  of  such  an  one,  "He  shall  he  buried 
with  the  burial  of  an  ass."  "  His  riches  arc  cor- 
rupted, his  garments  are  moth-eaten,  liis  silver  and 
gold  are  cankered,  and  the  rust  of  them  shall  bo  a 
witness  against  him,  and  shall  eat  his  flesh  as  it 
were  fire/' 

Another  accumulates  and  squaiiden.  Appetite 
and  pleasure  absorb  his  substance.  Disease  is  en- 
gendered, time  wasted,  vice  nurtured,  and  mind 
imbruted.  And  the  more  he  squanders  in  sensual 
gratification,  the  more  imperious  is  the  demand  for 
still  farther  gratification,  until  "the  floor  of  the 
wine-press  shall  not  feed"  hmi,  and  "he  shall  eat, 
hut  not  have  enough."  Thus,  whether  wealth  be 
hoarded  or  squandered,  it  loses  its  value.  It  is  an 
abuse  of  the  divine  bounty — an  abuse  wdiich  deranges 
the  mental  and  moral,  as  well  as  the  physical  pow- 
ers, and  dooms  the  soul  to  eternal  penury — an  abuse 
which  has  made  the  w^orld  an  abode  of  paupers  and 
prodigals,  of  misers  and  maniacs. 

See,  now,  the  value  of  wealth  when  appropriated 
to  cliarity.  It  feeds  the  hungry,  clothes  the  naked, 
is  eyes  to  the  bluid,  and  feet  is  it  to  the  lame. 
It  "  visits  the  fatherless  and  the  widow,"  reclaims 
the  vicious,  and  leads  wandering,  guilty  man  back 
to  the  fatherly  mansions,  and  to  a  forgiving  God. 
Such  a  use  gratifies  the  benevolent  desires,  and  tliis 
gratification  adds  to  their  strength  and  intensity, 
and  every  such  increase  of  force  imparts  a  greater 
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excellence  to  the  character,  by  brmgiiig  it  into  agree- 
ment with  the  character  of  God.  In  this  way  wealth 
attains  its  highest  value.  Thus  ?.pplied,  it  harmo- 
nizes with  the  benevolence  of  the  Creator,  and  with 
the  compassions  of  the  Redeemer.  It  is  promotive 
of  the  end  for  which  God  created  man,  and  of  the 
objects  for  which  Christ  died.  Its  use  is  based  upon 
the  recognition  of  a  higher  than  sensual  principle  in 
man,  and  a  loftier  than  earthly  destiny.  It  sets 
forth  the  cross  as  the  grand  central  attraction,  and 
proceeds  on  the  conviction  that  the  noblest  of  all 
influences,  and  the  sublimest  of  all  agencies,  are 
those  which  combine  to  draw  men  unto  it.  It  is, 
we  repeat,  precisely  loere  that  wealth  attains  its 
highest  value — in  subserving  the  interests  of  hu- 
manity, and  the  glory  of  God.  This  end,  from  its 
intrinsic  dignity,  imparts  to  whatsoever  means  it 
employs  their  greatest  worth.  Apart  from  this, 
nothing  is  truly  noble  or  exalted.  This  makes  giv- 
ing the  art  of  gaini7ig-^the  true  pliilosopher's  stone. 
It  turns  the  hoarded  gold  mto  lead,  and  the  given 
mite  into  gold.  When  one  sees  that  beneficence 
thus  embalms  his  wealth  in  the  form  of  its  highest 
possible  value,  and  gives  it  to  him  as  a  perpetually 
increasing  fund,  as  an  instrument  of  good,  as  a  means 
of  grace,  and  as  an  auxiliary  of  heaven,  will  he  not 
labor  to  acquire,  and  acquire  that  he  may  give  ? 

2.  The  devotement  to  beneficence  of  a  just  por- 
tion of  our  property,  secures  oicr  own  highest  inter- 
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ests.  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  know  that  the  proportion 
of  our  substance  devoted  to  beneficence  is  in  agree- 
ment with  the  divine  will.  It  is  an  additional  satis- 
faction to  feel  that  our  Avealth  is  thus  attaining  its 
highest  value.  It  is  a  happiness  to  witness  the 
blessed  influence  thus  exerted,  in  the  alleviation  of 
human  woe,  and  the  removal  of  human  sin;  in 
kindling  immortal  hopes,  and  adding  star  after  star 
to  Immanuel's  diadem.  To  know  and  feel  this,  is 
to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  doing  good.  "  When  the  ear 
heard  me,  then  it  blessed  me  ;  and  when  the  eye 
saw  me,  it  gave  witness  to  me :  because  I  delivered 
the  poor  that  cried,  and  the  fatherless,  and  him  that 
had  none  to  help  him.  The  blessing  of  him  that 
was  ready  to  perish  came  upon  me  ;  and  I  caused 
the  widow's  heart  to  sing  for  joy."  Such  a  use  of 
our  property  brings  us  into  harmony  with  the  attri- 
butes of  God,  and  vnXh.  the  highest  interests  of  man. 
It  identifies  our  interests  with  the  interests  of  Jeho- 
vah. Placing  them  under  the  protection  of  infinite 
power  and  the  guidance  of  infinite  wisdom,  by  the 
operation  of  all  moral  principles  and  the  immutabil- 
ity of  the  divine  purposes  it  secures  them  beyond 
the  possibility  of  invasion. 

The  great  secret,  then,  of  advancing  our  own  in- 
terests, is  in  the  annihilation  of  selfishness,  and  in 
assimilation  to  God.  His  peculiar  blessedness  con- 
sists in  doing  good.  He  "  giveth  us  richly  all  things 
to  enjoy."      Air  and  sunlight,  rain  and  dew,   are 
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ceaselessly  fioAvmg  from  his  hand.  Our  happiness 
will  be  like  his,  as,  in  heneficence,  our  lives  resemble 
his.  Hence,  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  re- 
ceive ;  for  giving  brings  us  into  more  perfect  sym- 
pathy with  Christ  in  his  redeeming  work,  and  pours 
into  the  soul  the  blessedness  which  he  contemplated, 
when,  "  for  the  joy  that  was  set  before  him,  he  en- 
dured the  cross."  Wliat  we  give  is  given  back  to 
us  again,  good  measure,  pressed  down,  and  running 
over.  It  is  this  that  scattereth,  and  yet  increaseth. 
This  maketh  rich,  and  addeth  no  sorrow  there\\dth. 
We  honor  the  Lord  with  our  substance  and  our  barns 
are  filled  with  plenty,  and  our  presses  burst  out  with 
the  new  wme  of  joy.  We  sow  bountifully,  and  we 
reap  also  bountifully  of  all  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit.  All 
that  Ave  thus  give  in  charge  to  Providence,  shall 
return  in  the  elements  of  a  greater  good.  All  that 
we  thus  employ  for  Christ,  will  be  treasure  laid  up 
in  heaven  to  await  our  arrival.  For  all  that  we  thus 
give  to  the  poor,  we  "  shall  receive  manifold  more  in 
this  present  time,  and  in  the  world  to  come  life  ever- 
lasting." Thus  is  solved  that  old,  paradoxical  epi- 
taph, "What  I  kept,  I  lost;  what  I  gave,  I  have." 
Truly,  "  There  is  that  maketh  himself  poor,  yet  hath 
great  riches."  When  we  see  that  it  is  only  what 
we  give  that  enriches  us,  shall  we  not  give  ?  When 
we  see  that,  in  respect  to  property,  we  are  worth 
just  the  amount  of  good  which  we  do  with  it^  shall 
we  not  do  good  ?     When  we  see  that  beneficence  is 
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the  chief  ^vol•k  of  God,  that  we  live  in  a  world  cf 
which  the  fittest  description  is,  it  "  is  full  of  his  good- 
ness ;"  when  we  see  that  our  happmess  can  be  like 
his,  only  as  our  character  and  conduct  resemble  his, 
shall  we  not  be  beneficent  ? 

3.  The  devotement  to  beneficence  of  a  just  portion 
of  our  property,  promotes  the  glory  of  God.  This 
is  the  highest  motive  which  can  influence  holy  bemgs, 
the  noblest  end  to  which  they  can  devote  their  lives. 
This  overwhelms  all  confUcting  influences,  and,  go- 
ing beyond  all  considerations  of  self-mterest,  leads  to 
entire  consecration.  It  is  this — its  direction  to  the 
noblest  end — that  gives  to  Christian  beneficence  in 
the  simplest  act,  its  intrinsic  worth  and  dignity. 
This  joins  the  "  farthing"  of  a  grateful  love  to  the 
ends  for  which  Jehovah  created  and  is  governing 
the  world .  It  brings  it  within  that  system  of  means, 
by  which  is  to  be  wi'ought  out,  m  the  recovery  of 
a  lost  world,  the  demonstration  that  "  God  is  love." 
Every  beneficent  act  ascends  up  high  as  the  throne 
of  God,  and,  incorporated  among  the  redeeming  agen- 
cies of  the  cross,  stretches  wide  as  the  curse  is  found. 
It  is  in  this  comiection  of  beneficence  with  the 
means  and  influences  by  wliich  the  Almighty  is  ac- 
comphshing  the  redeniption  of  the  world,  "to  the 
praise  and  glory  of  his  grace,"  that  we  find  the 
most  urgent  calls  to  it.  Here  motive  reaches  its 
highest  power,  and  argument  its  most  persuasive 
appeal.     In  tliis  is  the  realization  of  man's  highest 
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interests,  by  the  attainment  of  the  highest  ends  of 
his  being — the  ceaseless  oblation  of  his  substance 
and  himself  to  God,  as  a  living  protestation  against 
the  selfishness  which  dishonors  and  would  dethrone 
him. 

Is  the  divine  glory  promoted  by  human  obedience  ? 
Beneficence  is  obedience.  Is  God  honored  by  the 
expression  of  a  grateful  sense  of  his  goodness  ?  Be- 
neficence is  such  an  expression.  Does  he  delight  in 
the  testimonials  of  a  fervent  love  ?  Beneficence  is 
such  a  testimonial.  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it 
unto  them,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me."  Do  the  oppo- 
sites  of  these  dishonor  God  ?  Covetousness  is  the 
concentration  of  them  all.  It  closes  the  ear  to  his 
claims  in  the  cries  of  his  poor,  and  withholds  from 
hira  the  heart.  It  denies  him  his  crown,  and  places 
a  stigma  upon  Christ's  voluntary  assumption  of  pov- 
erty for  the  redemption  of  the  v/orld,  "  Take  heed, 
and  beware  of  covetousness."  It  is  among  the  most 
humiliating  forms  of  sin — among  the  greatest  tri- 
umphs of  Satan.  Shall  we  dishonor  him  whom  all 
the  angels  in  heaven  adore  ?  Shall  Ave  withhold 
from  him  what  it  should  be  our  chief  joy  to  lay  at 
his  feet,  our  wealth,  our  influence,  our  all  ?  By  the 
highest  value  of  riches,  by  your  own  best  interests, 
by  the  honor  of  the  Saviour,  by  the  glory  of  God, 
"trust  not  in  uncertain  riches."  By  the  goodness 
of  the  Lord,  by  the  love  of  Christ,  by  the  bhss  ol 
heaven,  be  "  rich  in  good  works,  ready  to  distribute, 
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willing  to  communicate,  laying  up  for  yourselves  a 
good  foundation  against  the  time  to  come,  that  ye 
may  lay  hold  on  eternal  life." 

'  Thy  gold's  true  worth,  thy  weal,  God's  glory,  are  agreed 
Then  scatter  wide  and  free  thy  heaven-intrusted  seedj 
So  shalt  thou  reap  a  golden  harvest  most  divine, 
And  like  the  brightness  of  the  firmament  shalt  shine." 
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CHAPTER   III. 

SYSTEM  IN   BENEFICENCE. 
I.  PROVISIONS   OF    SYSTEM. 

No  system  can  be  considered  as  complete,  as  suit- 
ed to  develope  in  the  church  the  beneficent  spirit  of 
the  gospel,  and  secure  from  each  of  its  members  a 
just  proportion  of  his  substance  in  charitable  contri- 
butions, which  does  not  make  provision  for  proper 
instruction  concerning  the  use  of  properly,  and  for 
communicating  information  respecting  the  condi 
tion  and  icants  of  the  world  ;  for  the  appropriation, 
at  stated  times,  by  each  one,  of  a  due  propoi'tion  of 
his  substance  to  beneficence  ;  and  for  some  plan  on 
the  part  of  every  church  for  collecting  the  contribu- 
tions of  its  members,  and  for  applying  them  to  the 
objects  for  which  they  are  designed. 

1 .  System  in  beneficence  provides  for  instruction 
concerning  the  use  of  property,  and  for  coinmuni- 
cathig  information  respecti7ig  the  condition  and 
wants  of  the  world.  Too  much  may  have  been  pre- 
sumed on  the  knowledge  of  Christians  respecting  the 
use  which  God  requires  them  to  make  of  their  prop- 
erty, and  consequently,  in  the  prosecution  of  theii 
business,  they  have,  through  ignorance,  been  exposed 
to  the  growth  of  a  covetous  spirit,  with  the  increase 
of  their  possessions.  From  motives  of  delicacy,  relig- 
ious teachers  who  receive  their  support  from  the  vol- 
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mitary  subscriptions  of  their  people,  may  have  shnuik 
from  the  same  degree  of  explicitne^  upon  this  sub- 
ject which  they  have  felt  to  be  necessary  in  respect 
to  other  Christian  duties.  And  the  difficulty  which 
some  pastors  have  experienced  in  securing  the  full 
amount  of  their  support,  or  the  consciousness  that 
when  received  it  was  inadequate  for  this  purpose, 
has  increased  the  embarrassment. 

And  many  hearers,  who  have  been  ready  to  ap- 
plaud the  clearest  and  fullest  exposition  of  dogmatic 
truth,  have  sometimes  evinced  a  remarkable  sensi- 
tiveness to  any  direct  apphcation  of  the  duty  of  be- 
neficence. They  are  sound  on  all  points  of  accredited 
orthodoxy,  and  lend  their  approval  to  the  rebukes  of 
all  heresy,  except  that  of  believmg  that  their  money 
is  their  own,  and  that  they  may  expend  it  as  they 
please,  without  let  or  hinderance.  That  such  has 
been  the  feeling  of  not  a  few  hearers,  and  such  the 
condition  of  some. pastors,  is  quite  certain;  and  as  a 
natural  consequence,  many  churches,  that  have  been 
thoroughly  taught  in  respect  to  other  Christian  doc- 
trines and  duties,  have  failed  to  receive  due  instruc- 
tion upon  the  subject  of  Christian  beneficence. 

If  a  people  feel  that  they  are  too  poor  to  contribute 
to  charitable  objects,  let  the  pastor  ascertain  whether 
it  may  not  be  merely  a  matter  of  feeling,  occasioned 
by  the  want  of  more  scriptural  views,  or  by  the 
absence  of  information  respecting  the  wants  of  the 
world,  for  which  they  may  justly  have  looked  to 
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him.  Are  they  poorer  than  the  widow  who  cast 
into  the  treasury  of  the  Lord  all  her  living  ?  If  not, 
instruct  them  in  the  doctrine,  and  duty,  and  bless- 
edness of  Christian  liberality,  and  they  will  give. 
Spread  out  before  them  the  wastes  and  wants  of  the 
world,  and  they  will  give.  Let  them  give  a  little 
once,  and  they  will  wish  to  give  again,  and  a  little 
more.  And  what  they  give  to  other  objects  will 
not  be  taken  from  the  support  of  him  who  is  lead- 
ing them  to  the  luxury  of  doing  good.  The  specific 
for  a  pastor  to  starve  himself  away  from  his  people, 
is  to  decline  instructing  them  in  the  duty  of  benefi- 
cence, a7id  to  ivithhold  from  them  a  knoivledge  of 
the  wants  of  a  2^erishi?ig  ivorld.  By  such  a  course, 
he  injures  both  them  and  himself,  and  dishonors  his 
Master.  His  people  are  entitled  to  instruction.  It 
is  his  duty  to  give  it  to  them.  This  should  enter, 
as  an  important  element,  into  his  plans  of  ministe- 
rial labor  among  them.  If  they  .will  be  covetous, 
let  them  know  that  no  "  covetous  man,  who  is  an 
idolater,  hath  any  inheritance  in  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  and  of  God."  If  they  refuse  to  deny  them- 
selves, they  should  understand  that  self-denial  is  the 
condition  of  discipleship,  and  that  they  have  turned 
away  from  the  cross,  "  sorrowful,"  it  may  be — yet 
they  HAVE  turned  away. 

But  no ;  those  who  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
will  no  more  disobey  him  here  than  elsewhere,  if 
they   are   rightly   instructed    in   their   duty.      The 
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eliurch  will  respond  to  his  calls,  if  she  understands 
them.  She  did  do  it  in  the  days  of  the  apostles  and 
primitive  Christians,  and  she  is  beginning  to  do  il,  in 
our  own  days.  Let  the  spirit  of  beneficence,  as  the 
antidote  to  selfishness,  be  developed  in  the  hearts  of 
Christians,  by  instruction  from  the  pulpit,  in  the 
concert  of  prayer,  or  convention.  Let  the  claims  of 
benevolence  be  freely  canvassed.  They  are  founded 
in  principles  of  the  most  genuine  philanthropy  and 
the  purest  religion.  They  are  enforced  by  the  power 
of  the  cross.  They  are  urged  by  the  woes  of  count- 
less millions,  and  by  the  bliss  of  wliich  these  mill- 
ions are  capable.  Oh,  let  them  be  known,  let  them 
be  seen  by  the  church,  and  she  \\all  open  her  arms 
to  leceive  them  as  the  representatives  of  her  divine 
iledeemer,  and  honor  them  with  her  most  precious 
treasures.  If  we  would  displace  covetousness  from 
the  hearts  of  Christians,  and  introduce  benevolence 
in  its  stead,  we  must  apply  the  power  of  Christian 
doctrine,  and  open  before  them  the  channels  of  Chris- 
tian beneficence,  and  lure  them  by  the  attraction  of 
Christian  motives.  This  is  God's  remedy,  and,  if 
applied,  it  icill  be  made  efi!ectual. 

If  the  world  is  to  be  recovered  by  the  propaga- 
tion of  Christianity,  nothing  is  more  evident  than 
that  the  rising  generation  is  to  be  prepared,  by 
thorough  instruction,  for  a  more  martyr-like  devot- 
edness,  and  a  higher  style  of  achievement  than  has 
marked  the  present  generation.     The  hope  of  the 
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rhnrch,  in  respect  merely  to  its  own  perpetuity,  is, 
under  God,  in  the  young.  For  any  reasonable  plans 
of  successfnl  propagation,  the  main  preparatory  worli 
mnst  be  with  them.  The  present  generation  has 
accomplished  more  m  tliis  respect  than  did  the  last. 
The  next  must  go  far  beyond  the  present.  But,  for 
this,  the  spirit  of  beneficence  must  be  earlier  infused 
into  it,  that,  through  its  deeper  root  in  a  richer  soil, 
it  may  yield  a  riper  and  more  abundant  fruit.  "  Tell 
your  children  of  this,  and  let  your  children  tell  their 
children,  and  their  children  another  generation." 
But  who  shall  give  this  instruction  ?  "VYe  answer, 
first,  an  important  duty  devolves  on  parents.  They 
should  teach  their  children,  by  precept  and  example, 
to  give  hberally  and  systematically.  The  shejjherd 
of  the  flock  has  also  a  responsible  agency.  It  is  his 
work,  made  incumbent  by  his  relations  to  his  people, 
and  by  the  terms  of  his  commission.  The  main  reli- 
ance, under  God,  for  the  cultivation  of  a  beneficent 
spirit  in  the  church,  and  for  making  her  charity  a 
work  of  inteUigence,  oi  principle,  and  of  habit,  must 
be  upon  her  ministers.  And  auxiliary  to  the  min- 
istry in  securing  this  important  result,  is  the  Chris- 
tian p)ress.  By  religious  journals,  and  reports  oi 
benevolent  societies,  by  tracts  and  treatises  upon 
missions  and  beneficence,  much  may  be  done  to  dif- 
fuse information,  cultivate  a  sense  of  stewardship, 
and  awaken  the  elevated  sentiments  of  Christian 
philanthropy.     In   this  view,  the   religious  press  is 
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as  the  riglit  arm  of  the  Christian  ministry,  the  cir- 
culation of  a  good  book  Hke  a  perpetually  self-repeat- 
in;r  sermon,  and  all  beneficent  organizations  are  aa 
dutiful  handmaids  to  the  Christian  church. 

2.  System  in  beneficence  provides  for  the  appro- 
priation by  every  one,  at  stated  times,  of  a  clue  pro- 
poi-tion  of  his  property  to  charitable  purposes.  Tliis 
provision  of  the  system  is  essential  in  order  to  secure 
the  full  benefits  of  the  former  provision.  Without 
something  of  this,  the  principles  inculcated  might  be 
left  hioperative,  and  the  impressions  made  be  soon 
efiaced,  to  be  revived  perhaps,  from  the  pulpit,  and 
lost  agam  by  inaction,  or  the  resumed  reign  of  cov- 
etousness.  There  are  three  stated  periods,  the  iveekly, 
the  inontlily ,  and  the  annual,  which  deserve  partic- 
ular consideration. 

(1.)  The  iceekly  period.  "Upon  the  fikst  day 
OF  THE  WEEK,"  says  the  apostle  to  the  Corinthians, 

"  LET    EVERY    ONE    OF    YOU    LAY  BY  HIM    IN    STORE,  AS 

God  hath  prospered  hbi."  The  same  direction  he 
also  gives  to  the  Galatians.  Here  is  a  simple  but 
comprehensive  system.  Each  one  is  required  to  give 
something.  This  is  beneficence.  His  charity  is  to 
be  "as  God  hath  prospered  him."  This  is  propor- 
tion in  beneficence.  It  is  to  be  laid  by  "  upon  the 
first  day  of  the  week.''  This  is  system  in  benefi- 
cence. 

The  chief  characteristics  of  this  apostolic  plan, 
proportion  and  SYSTEM,  are  precisely  those  in  re- 
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Epect  to  which  the  beneficence  of  the  church  is  most 
defective.  And  it  is  a  Httle  singular,  that  this  divine 
type  should  have  been  left  on  record  for  the  express 
benefit  of  the  church,  and  yet  should  have  been  so 
little  regarded.  It  is  simple,  easy  of  application, 
and  effective.  That  some  such  plan  should  not  have 
obtained  general  adoption,  may  perhaps  be  best  ac- 
counted for  by  the  absence  of  that  beneficent  spirit 
which  prevailed  in  the  primitive  church. 

The  advantages  of  this  plan  are  obvious.  It  is 
the  occasion  of  very  frequent  recurrence  to  the  prov- 
idence of  G  od  as  the  source  of  our  prosperity,  and  of 
a  recognition  of  our  dependence  upon  him,  and  of 
our  obligation  to  him  for  all  that  we  receive.  It  is 
suited  to  mingle  thoughts  of  him  with  the  pursuit 
of  all  our  worldly  afiairs,  so  that  our  religion,  instead 
of  being  secularized  by  our  business,  is  made  to  ele- 
vate and  sanctify  it,  by  leading  to  its  prosecution 
upon  the  highest  principles.  By  bringing  us  to  so 
frequent  a  reviev/  of  our  stewardship,  it  deepens  the 
feeling  of  responsibleness,  and  quickens  the  sensibil- 
ities to  the  condition  of  our  fellow-men,  and  to  our 
final  account.  The  mind  being  kept  thus  constantly 
familiar  with  the  ennobling  prmciples  and  constrain- 
ing motives  of  Christian  beneficence,  selfishness  is 
restrained,  and  covetousness  meets  with  constant 
and  almost  impassible  barriers.  Thus  a  more  cor- 
rect judgment  will  be  formed  of  the  proportion  whicli 
duty  requires,  and  the  devotement  of  that  proportion 
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will  be  prompted  by  more  elevated  religious  aflec- 
tions. 

The  most  indigent  can  probably  lay  aside  a  rent 
a  week  for  an  object  to  which  they  may  feel  unable, 
at  any  one  time,  to  contribute  iifty-tAvo  cents.  Many 
more  can  invest  in  this  way  five,  ten,  or  twenty 
cents  a  week,  who  would  think  it  impossible  to  sub- 
scribe two  dollars  and  a  half,  or  five  dollars,  or  ten 
dollars  at  any  one  time  in  the  year,  and  who  per- 
haps may  not,  at  any  one  time,  be  in  possession  of 
an  amount  so  large.  And  yet,  by  giving  it  in  small 
weekly  instalments,  they  will  defraud  no  one  ;  but, 
doing  it  from  gratitude  to  God  and  love  to  man,  they 
vvill  become  better  neighbors,  better  citizens,  better 
men,  and  better  Christians. 

Some  forty  years  ago,  a  worthy  deacon  of  an 
infant  church  in  Vermont  adopted  this  plan,  from  a 
simple  desire  to  obey  the  injunction  of  the  apostle. 
While  under  the  elevating  influence  of  the  Sabbath 
services,  he  consecrated  to  beneficence  such  a  portion 
of  his  income  as  would  meet  the  measure  of  his 
prosperity.  From  this  deposit  the  various  calls  of 
charity  were  answered,  and  the  poor  and  needy  were 
never  allowed  to  go  empty  away,  unless  it  had  been 
previously  much  overdrawn.  In  this  practice  he 
continued  until  his  death,  greatly  to  his  o"\vn  tempo- 
ral and  spiritual  advantage ;  for  "his  root  was  spread 
out  by  the  waters,  and  the  dew  lay  all  night  on  his 
branch."     There  are  those  who  still  remember  the 
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small  till  trunk  to  which  he  committed  these  weekly 
instalments,  and  v/ho,  receiving  the  rich  legacy  of 
his  example,  bear  testimony  to  its  happy  influence 
upon  themselves,  the  prosperity  of  the  little  church, 
and  the  destitute  around. 

The  only  plausible  objection  to  this  plan  may  arise 
from  the  difhculty  which  some  might  experience  in 
estimating  the  profits  of  their  business,  so  as  to  ad- 
just their  weekly  proportion.  With  day-laborers, 
and  multitudes  of  others,  this  objection  could  have 
little  weight.  With  not  a  few  it  might  be  removed 
by  a  difTerent  mode  of  conducting  their  affairs,  and 
the  change  might  make  them  safer  and  more  pros- 
perous busmess  men.  But  those  whose  vocations 
are  of  such  a  nature  that  this  plan  could  not  be 
fully  carried  out,  might  still  lay  by  something,  and 
refer  the  full  adjustment  of  their  proportion  to  the 
monthly  or  annual  estimate,  as  the  Jews  were  allow- 
ed to  close  the  appropriation  of  their  tithes  for  feasts 
and  sacrifices  at  the  expiration  of  every  third  year, 
if  not  done  before. 

(2.)  The  Qiiontlily  loeriod.  Those  who  cannot 
decide  on  their  degree  of  prosperity  week  by  week, 
may  be  able  to  do  it  once  a  month,  and  to  "  lay  by 
in  store  "  accordingly.  But  for  those  who  adopt  the 
monthly  system,  the  temptation  to  withhold  may  be 
increased  by  their  being  under  the  necessity  of  con- 
secrating a  sum  four  times  as  large  as  the  weekly 
adjustment  would  require.     And  there  may  bo  less 
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tendency  to  create  a  sense  of  constant  dependence 
upon  God,  and  to  form  as  perfectly  tlie  habit  of  asso- 
ciating his  glory  with  the  prosecution  of  all  their 
worldly  affairs.  Still,  as  a  substitute,  in  the  case  of 
those  who  cannot  do  it  oftener,  let  them  adopt  the 
&inrit  of  the  apostolic  direction,  and  "lay  by  in 
store"  every  month,  "  as  God  hath  prospered  them." 
This  has  been  found  to  possess  important  financial 
as  well  as  religious  advantages.  Says  a  prosperous 
merchant  who  has  adopted  this  plan,  "  This  system 
has  saved  me  from  commercial  dangers,  by  leading 
me  to  simplify  business  and  avoid  extensive  credits. 
It  has  made  me  a  better  merchant ;  for  the  monthly 
pecuniary  observations  which  I  have  been  wont  to 
take,  though  often  quite  laborious,  have  brought  me 
to  a  better  knowledge  of  the  state  of  my  affairs,  and 
led  me  to  be  more  cautious  and  prudent  than  I 
otherwise  should  have  been.  Since  adopting  this 
plan,  I  have  been  no  longer  perplexed  with  doubts 
about  giving,  and  there  is  no  one  I  meet  with  more 
cheerfuhiess  than  a  servant  of  Christ  calling  for 
aid." 

(3.)  The  annual  loeriod.  To  an  annual  survey 
of  one's  business  affairs,  and  an  apportionment  of 
profits  to  beneficence,  there  can  be  no  objection  from 
its  impracticability.  It  accords  with  the  principles 
and  habits  of  the  best  business  men,  to  take  an 
annual  account  of  stock,  and  estimate  profits  and 
losses.     The  reputation  and  success  i{  any  one  as  a 
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business  man  require  this.  Men  who  do  nothing  of 
it  evince  so  httle  practical  wisdom,  that  not  much 
can  he  expected  from  them  on  the  score  of  systematic 
beneficence.  If  they  give  largely  at  one  time,  their 
generosity  may  be  at  the  expense  of  their  justice, 
and  they  cannot  be  counted  upon  as  having  any 
thing  to  give  when  the  call  is  repeated.  But  he  who 
annually  casts  up  his  accounts  will  know  what  are 
his  profits,  and  what  the  whole  amount  of  his  prop- 
erty. Then  let  him  apply  the  rule  of  proportion, 
and  set  apart  for  the  cause  of  his  Master,  the  amount 
which  that  rule  requires,  and  let  the  consecrated 
sum  be  considered  as  sacred  to  charity.  Only  let 
him  be  sure  that  the  amount  does  not  fall  beloiv  the 
claims  of  duty,  and  of  well  regulated  self-interest. 
And  if  he  should  act  upon  his  right  to  go  a  little 
beyond  mere  duty,  transcending  the  stern  mandates 
of  conscience,  and  borne  on  by  the  higher  sentiments 
of  gratitude  and  love,  he  would  neither  do  himself 
wrong,  nor  his  neighbor  harm. 

"\Ye  cannot  withhofcl  a  joint  letter,  ^\Titten  in  1822, 
to  the  treasurer  of  one  of  our  foreign  missionary  so- 
cieties, by  two  individuals  who  had  adopted  a  plan 
similar  to  that  which  it  has  been  our  object  to  rec- 
ommend. 

"  When,  a  few  years  since,  we  commenced  house- 
keeping, God  in  his  providence  saw  fit  to  commit  to 
our  care  a  small  farm  in  a  country  town,  for  which 
we  owed  about  one-quarter  of  its  value.     We  had 
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read  the  various  accounts  of  the  benevolent  exertions 
of  the  day,  and  were  anxious  to  join  witli  our  fellow- 
Christians  in  their  acts  of  charity.  But  how  coulJ 
we  obtain  the  means  ?  Our  family  must  be  support- 
ed, and  we  must  pay  our  debts,  or  we  should  wirong 
one  man  while  giving  to  another. 

*'  After  deliberating  upon  the  subject,  and  reflect- 
ing that  Avhat  we  oAved  would  not  probably  all  be 
wanted  for  several  years,  we  concluded,  in  the  first 
place,  to  attend  diligently  to  business,  as  God  should 
give  us  health  and  strength,  and  to  expend  nothing 
for  the  support  of  ourselves  and  family  but  what  was 
absolutely  necessary  for  our  health  and  comfort 
"We  then  fixed  upon  a  certain  proportion  of  our  debts, 
which  we  would  endeavor  to  pay  annually,  and  so 
much  only,  unless  more  was  wanted ;  but  if  wanted, 
we  would  pay  to  the  last  of  our  ability.  After  pay- 
ing the  proportion  of  our  debts  agreed  upon,  the 
remainder  of  our  income,  whether  more  or  less,  was 
to  be  expended,  according  to  the  best  of  our  judg- 
ment, in  doing  good. 

"  When  we  adopted  this  plan,  we  concluded  that 
it  was  best  to  review  it  at  stated  periods,  and  if  we 
conscientiously  thought  it  our  duty,  to  alter  it ;  but 
not  otherwise.  After  several  years'  experiment,  we 
are  more  and  more  comdnced  that  it  is  our  duty 
strictly  to  adhere  to  it.  God  has  blessed  our  labors 
ill  a  remarkable  degree.  "We  can  almost  say  that 
he  has  fulfilled  to  us  his  promise  to  Israel,  that  he 
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would  bless  them  in  all  that  which  they  should  put 
their  hands  unto." 

How  striking  is  this  illustration  of  the  ease  with 
which  sj'stematic  arrangements  may  be  introduced 
into  our  beneficent  operations,  even  in  difficult  cir- 
cumstances. Let  every  disciple  of  Jesus  go  and  do 
likewise,  and  the  days  of  retrenchment  and  penury 
and  mourning  to  the  cause  of  benevolence  would  be 
ended,  and  "  Israel  would  blossom  and  bud,  and  fill 
the  face  of  the  world  with  fruit." 

(4.)  There  is  yet  one  other  plan,  which  has  been 
adopted  by  some  wdth  advantage.  It  is  that  of  set- 
ting apart  a  certain  portion  of  each  gain  in  every 
enterprise,  and  devoting  it  to  beneficence.  This  per- 
haps approaches  nearer  to  the  Jewdsh  system  than 
either  of  the  others.  Of  all  their  several  gains,  the 
Jews  were  required  to  give  a  portion  to  the  Lord,  in 
the  form  of  first-fruits  and  tithes.  This  brought  them 
almost  constantly  under  the  influence  of  some  sacred 
claim  upon  their  substance.  Everywhere  they  were 
reminded  of  their  dependence  upon  their  Maker,  and 
of  their  obhgations  to  him.  Everywhere  they  were 
taught  that  they  were  constant  receivers,  by  being 
called  to  be  constant  givers.  And  wdiy  was  this  but 
to  prevent  and  destroy  covetousness,  and  to  induce 
habits  of  beneficence  ?  And  what  could  be  more 
admirably  adjusted  as  means  to  the  end,  everyw^here 
meeting  a  divine  claim,  or  the  most  animatmg  mo- 
Lives  to  liberality  ?     How  must  such  a  system  bring 
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one  into  an  all-surrounding  atmosphere  of  benefi- 
cence. 

Its  advantages  are  nearly  allied  to  those  of  the 
first-named  plan.  And  the  near  resemblance  of  the 
system  proposed  by  the  Jewish  lawgiver  to  that  pre- 
sented by  the  Christian  apostle,  is  easily  accounted 
for  by  the  fact,  that  both  the  lawgiver  and  the  apos- 
tle were  under  divine  guidance.  It  was  in  both 
cases  the  all-creative  Mind  propounding  to  man 
principles  of  beneficence  most  suited  to  his  charac- 
ter and  condition,  and  most  conducive  to  his  highest 
interests  and  the  glory  of  God. 

The  operation  of  these  principles  is  beautifully 
illustrated  in  the  following  epistle,  written  in  1823, 
and  addressed  to  the  secretaiy  of  one  of  our  benevo- 
lent societies. 

"  I  have  long  been  desirous  of  rendering  some  aid 
to  your  society.  My  circumstances,  however,  have 
been  such  that  I  knew  not  how  to  contribute  money. 
But  having  recently  commenced  business,  with  very 
moderate  prospects,  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  had  a 
right,  if  it  were  not  clearly  my  duty,  to  set  apart  a 
certain  portion  of  the  Lord's  gifts,  for  his  cause  in 
the  earth.  I  have  therefore  taken  a  certain  part  of 
every  gain,  small  or  great,  and  devoted  it  to  the 
service  of  God.  I  would  not  trouble  you  with  this 
communication,  were  it  not  to  tell  you  of  the  satis- 
faction I  have  derived  from  this  plan.  The  money 
laid  aside  is  not  considered  mine.    The  only  inquiry, 

Miss,  of  Church.  -^  I 
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wlien  an  application  is  made,  is,  '  Have  I  any  thing 
in  the  treasuiy,  and  how  can  I  dispose  of  it  to  the  hest 
advantage  ?'  I  feel  as  though  I  were  putting  my  hand 
into  the  Lord's  treasury  and  acting  for  him.  I  have 
no  doubt,  sir,  that  the  deductions  made  on  every 
gain  have  been  saved  in  carefulness  and  economy.'^ 

Who  can  resist  the  conviction  of  the  superior  ex- 
cellence of  such  principles  as  tliis  letter  and  the  pre- 
ceding illustrations  exhibit?  Who  can  doubt  the 
utility  of  reducing  them,  as  these  Christians  did,  to 
systematic  operation  ?  Were  they  not  better  for  their 
beneficence ;  richer  in  all  that  which  constitutes 
true  worth — richer  in  the  means  and  the  desire  of 
doing  good — richer  in  all  the  elements  of  rational 
enjoyment  here,  and  in  the  immortal  hopes  of  bless- 
edness hereafter  ? 

3.  System  in  beneficence  provides  for  some  jAan 
in  every  church  for  coUecti?ig  its  charitable  cojitri- 
butions,  and  for  applying  them  to  the  objects  for 
which  they  are  designed.  It  is  obvious  that  this  is 
essential  to  the  completion  of  a  perfect  system. 

There  are  some  objects  to  which  the  donors  them- 
selves should  be  the  distributers  of  their  own  bounty, 
as  the  poor,  the  sick,  and  the  afflicted,  within  the 
sphere  of  their  immediate  action.  The  benign  and 
salutarj'  influence  of  bestowing  private  charities  is 
too  precious  to  be  lost  by  making  another  the  almo- 
ner of  our  bounties,  when  we  arc  in  circumstance.s 
to  apply  them  ourselves. 
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It  is  mainly  with  respect  to  the  prominent  and 
accredited  institutions  of  benevolence,  whether  relat 
ing  to  the  claims  of  our  own  or  of  other  countries 
that  this  part  of  our  system  is  to  be  arranged.  Foi 
these  various  objects,  collections  are  sometimes  taken 
at  the  close  of  public  service,  at  the  time  when  the 
objects  are  presented.  It  is  an  objection  to  this 
method,  that  it  leaves  out  of  account  those  who  may 
on  such  occasions  be  absent,  and  secures  a  smaller 
sum  from  those  who  are  present,  than  a  different 
plan  might  elicit.  Cards  are  sometimes  placed  in 
the  slips  of  the  church,  upon  which  each  one  is 
requested  to  write  his  name,  with  the  sum  which 
he  wishes  to  give.  In  addition  to  the  above-named 
objection,  which  is  equally  applicable  to  this  mode 
many  who  would  otherwise  contribute  a  httie,  dis- 
liking to  place  their  names  to  a  small  sum,  subscribe 
nothing.  We  believe  that  by  some  wise  system,  a 
larger  amount  may  be  secured,  and  with  greater 
advantage  to  the  donor.  The  minutiae  of  a  plan 
for  charitable  collections  must  be  determined  by  the 
pecuhar  circumstances  of  the  case.  Little  more  can 
here  be  done  than  to  draw  the  outline  of  one,  which 
can  be  filled  up  by  those  who  may  carry  it  into 
operation. 

Let  provision  be  made  by  the  church,  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  year,  for  the  'presentation  of  the  claims  of 
the  various  benevolent  objects  at  stated  times,  and 
let  one  or  more  suitable  persons  be  appointed  for 
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each  different  object,  to  solicit  donations,  hi  its  be- 
balf. 

When  these  stated  periods  arrive,  it  will  be  in 
harmony  with  the  provision  for  systematic  instruc- 
tion, for  the  pastor,  either  himself  or  by  an  agent,  to 
present  such  ^ac^s  and  princi2]les  as  will  increase  the 
religious  intelhgence  of  the  people,  elevate  in  their 
minds  the  great  work  of  Christian  beneficence,  and 
bring  them  more  under  the  influence  of  appropriate 
motives  to  liberality,  in  behalf  of  the  particular  ob- 
ject presented. 

Let  the  solicitors  appointed  follow  the  presentation 
of  these  claims  by  callifig  from  house  to  house,  giv- 
ing an  opportunity  to  each  individual,  children  as 
well  as  parents,  to  contribute  what  they  may  have 
appropriated  for  the  object,  answering  any  inquiries, 
and  imparting  such  additional  mformation  as  they 
way  be  able  to  give. 

Let  each  one  of  these  sohcitors  make  a  list  of  the 
names  of  those  upon^whom  he  calls,  with  the  sev- 
eral sums  contributed  by  each,  to  be  given  to  the 
pastor  when  the  collection  is  completed.  Of  the 
sum  total  of  his  collections  let  him  also  make  a  return 
to  a  treasurer  chosen  for  the  purpose,  or  to  the  pas- 
tor, by  whom  the  money  will  be  transmitted  as  soon 
as  practicable  to  the  treasurer  of  the  society  for 
which  it  is  designed. 

From  the  lists  returned  for  the  several  objects 
during  the  year,   let  the  pastor  iiiake  an  annual 
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report  to  the  church  and  congregation,  with  such 
instructions  and  remarks  as  the  facts  in  the  case 
may  suggest. 

Such  are  the  provisions  which  seem  essential  to  a 
complete  system  in  beneficence,  whether  viewed  in 
relation  to  the  wants  of  the  church,  or  the  condition 
of  the  world.  A  system  like  this  imposes  a  duty 
upon  pastors,  upon  individual  Christians,  and  upon 
the  church.  It  secures  instruction  and  religious  in- 
formation, thus  touching  most  effectively  the  springs 
of  beneficent  action.  It  provides  for  a  stated  time, 
at  which  each  one  shall  ai^j^ly  the  ride  of  propor- 
timi,  and  lay  by  in  store  according  to  the  ability 
that  God  giveth.  It  includes  a  simple  but  compre- 
hensive plan  for  charitable  collections,  and  for  apply- 
ing funds  to  the  objects  for  which  they  are  designed. 
It  is  in  harmony  v.^ith  the  means  appointed  by  the 
Redeemer  for  the  sanctification  of  his  people,  and 
through  them  for  the  salvation  of  the  world.  And 
it  may  be  regarded  as  a  recommendation  to  this  plan, 
that  while  it  recognizes  the  instrumentahty  of  the 
general  benevolent  organizations,  as  the  applying 
agents  of  the  church,  their  influence  comes  in  to 
confirm,  rather  than  disturb  the  relations  of  the  pas- 
tor to  his  people,  and  to  impress  upon  the  church  its 
responsibility  in  regard  to  its  beneficent  mission  ab 
the  great  divmely  instituted  body  for  the  world's 
conversion. 
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[I.    TENPENCIES   AND   ADVANTAGES   OF  SYSTEM. 

1.  System  in  beneficence  diminishes  th£  expen- 
diture of  benevolent  societies  for  agencies.  It  is 
one  of  tlie  evils  resulting  from  tlie  present  unsys- 
tematized beneficence  of  the  church,  that  so  much 
expenditure  is  necessary  for  the  support  of  agents 
for  collecting  funds.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that 
in  regard  to  the  principal  benevolent  organizations > 
some  expenditure  of  this  kind  in  the  past  state  of 
things  has  been  necessary.  But  any  considerable 
appropriation  for  this  purpose  has  come  to  be  felt  by 
all  to  be  a  serious  drawback,  not  only  in  respect  to 
the  funds  thus  expended,  but  also  from  its  tendency 
to  occasion  distrust  in  the  minds  of  the  less  informed 
and  less  interested.  And  it  is  also  felt  that  the 
time  has  come  when,  by  means  of  system,  nearly 
the  whole  of  this  expenditure  might  be  saved.  The 
secretaries  and  officers  could  communicate  intelli- 
gence to  the  pastors  and  churches  through  reports 
and  periodicals.  The  pastors  could  diffuse  informa- 
tion by  the  circulation  of  these  publications,  and  by 
their  own  preaching  impart  such  instruction  as  might 
secure  systematic  contributions,  and  regular  remit- 
tances to  the  treasurers  of  the  several  societies.  This 
plan  carried  out  Avould  be  found  effective,  and  would 
save  to  the  cause  of  beneficence  thousands  of  dol- 
lars. 

But  would  it  be  safe  to  discontinue  a,ll  agencies 
for  the  collection  of  funds  ?     This  question  will  find 
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an  answer  in  the  reply  to  another  question.  "VYill 
the  pastors  and  churches  adopt  the  plan  ?  Will  they 
reduce  their  beneficence  to  system,  and  carry  out  the 
sj'stem  ?  If  they  will  do  this,  it  will  be  safe.  Indeed, 
there  seems  scarcely  an  alternative.  The  business 
of  raising  funds  belongs  to  the  churches.  The  ten- 
dency, ill  the  progress  of  benevolent  operations,  espe- 
cially for  the  last  few  years,  has  been  to  devolve  it 
upon  them.  It  should  not  be  a  matter  of  expense 
to  those  organizations  whose  appropriate  work  is  to 
apply  these  charities.  This  expense  is  not  allowed 
ivi  other  corporate  institutions.  The  stockholders 
pay  in  their  assessments  at  their  own  expense.  And 
thus  it  should  be  in  furnisliiiig  supplies  for  our  be- 
nevolent associations ;  and  thus  it  might  be,  if  Chris- 
tians would  conduct  their  beneficence  as  other  men 
do  their  business,  on  principles  of  economy  and  by 
system,  not  allowing  "  the  children  of  this  world  " 
to  be  "  wiser  than  the  children  of  light." 

2.  System  in  beneficence  tends  to  secure  a  larger 
number  of  contributors.  It  has  been  ascertained, 
that  of  the  professed  Cliristians  who  regard  one  of 
our  oldest  and  most  efficient  boards  as  the  organ  of 
their  appropriations  for  foreign  missions,  but  little 
more  than  one  half  contribute  any  thing  to  promote 
the  object.  Can  it  be  that  they  feel  no  interest  in  a 
work  so  plainly  enjoined  by  the  Head  of  the  church  ? 
Is  not  the  reason  rather  to  be  found  in  the  want  of 
instruction  respecting  their  duty,  of  information  con- 
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cerning  the  condition  of  the  world,  and  of  a  system- 
atic plan  for  securing  their  cooperation  ? 

The  churches  which  include  the  largest  number 
of  regular  contributors,  are  those  on  which  most  pre- 
paratory labor  has  been  expended.  Let  the  same 
labor  be  bestowed  upon  other  churches,  and  accord- 
ing to  their  ability  will  their  members  become  inter- 
ested and  uniform  coworkers  with  other  laborers  in 
the  vineyard  of  the  Lord.  Let  them  have  arrange- 
ment, system,  plan  in  beneficence,  and  they  will 
bring  forth  fruit  in  this  department  of  duty  as  cer- 
tainly, as  by  similar  means  they  do  in  other  depart- 
ments. He  who  performs  one  religious  duty  from 
the  right  principle,  may  be  led  by  proper  influences 
to  perform  any  other. 

Thus  does  system  in  beneficence  tend  to  secure  to 
charitable  enterprises  a  larger  number  of  contribu- 
tors, and  to  make  their  cooperation  more  regular  and 
effective.  It  opens  fountains  of  benevolence  "in  a 
dry  and  thirsty  land,  where  no  water  is,"  and  turns 
intermittent  springs  into  the  sources  of  perennial 
streams,  which  shall  fertilize  the  barren  wastes,  and 
"make  glad  the  city  of  our  God." 

3-  System  in  beneficence  tends  to  secure  from 
each  contributor  an  amount  more  proportimiate  to 
his  ability.  Men  sometimes  do  less  than  duty  re- 
quires, for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  do  not 
know  how  little  they  are  doing.  System  would  tend 
to  remove  tliis  difficulty,  and  to  raise  the  standard  ol 
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their  liberality.  Those  who  give  at  random,  and 
from  impulse,  frequently  imagine  that  the  amount  of 
their  charities  is  greater  than  it  really  is.  This  mis- 
apprehension leads  them  to  witliliold  more  than  they 
would  otherwise  feel  at  liberty  to  mthhold.  System 
would  correct  tliis  mistake,  and  enlarge  their  dona 
tions.  Many,  also,  give  little,  because  they  have  no 
plan  for  giving  any  thing.  The  thing  wanting  is  a 
piuyose.  There  may  be  the  elements  of  beneficence, 
but  they  are  chaotic.  AYhat  is  needed  is  develop- 
ment and  direction.  Temporary  ebulHtions  are  not 
sufficient.  Fitful,  meteoric  bursts  of  feeling  are  fol- 
lowed by  a  darker  day  of  apathy  and  inaction.  Ex- 
traordmary,  spasmodic  exertion,  occasioned  by  the 
galvanism  of  large  assemblies  and  excitmg  speeches, 
is  not  the  kind  of  effort  wliich  the  objects  of  benefi- 
cence demand.  There  may  be  excitement  awaken- 
ed— enthusiasm.  No  vast  and  noble  acliievements 
are  secured  without  this.  But  how  unhke  to  an 
elevated  moral  state  are  those  flashes  of  benevolent 
feeling,  which  for  a  moment  astonish  the  beholders 
by  their  glare,  and  in  a  moment  more  leave  them  in 
equal  amazement  at  the  darkness  which  follows. 

The  excitement  which  the  church  needs  to  bring 
Its  beneficence  into  agreement  with  its  ability,  is 
occasioned  by  deeply  pondering  the  principles  of  the 
gospel,  and  considering  the  miseries  and  the  guilt 
of  mankind  ;  by  constant  contemplation  of  the  char- 
acter of  Jesus,  and  communion  and  sympathy  with 
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liim.  It  is  enthusiasm  generated  by  the  spirit  of 
God  in  the  deep  well-springs  of  the  soul,  which  bears 
the  whole  man  right  on,  over  all  obstacles,  in  the 
steady  prosecution  of  the  great  work  of  beneficence. 
It  is  excitement  and  enthusiasm  which  come  from 
the  union  of  the  heart  and  the  head,  the  blending  of 
feeling  and  intellect  m  a  uniform,  growing  desire  to 
do  good.  Where  this  is,  there  is  Uttle  danger  that  a 
man's  charities  will  be  disproportionate  to  his  means. 
Every  one  in  whose  heart  this  healthful  excitement 
has  been  produced,  will  give  "to  his  power,"  and 
be  willing  even  "beyond  his  power."  Yet  this  is 
no  hot-bed  process  of  forcing  mmaturally  the  benev- 
olent sympathies.  Kothing  is  done  that,  in  seasons 
of  serenest  reflection,  could  occasion  a  moment's 
regret.  All  is  calm,  quiet,  Christian  deliberation. 
Keason  approves  it,  conscience  approves  it,  and  the 
word  of  God  approves  it. 

But  alas,  for  want  of  this,  how  comparatively  lean 
is  the  charity  of  the  church.  She  grazes  in  barren 
fields.  Caprice,  accident,  self-indulgence,  or  apathy, 
often  determines  the  objects  and  time  and  amount  of 
charitable  contributions.  Multitudes  of  the  poor  re- 
main still  unreheved,  of  the  ignorant  unenlightened, 
and  of  the  vicious  unreclaimed.  The  field  ripens 
faster  than  the  reapers  are  ready  to  gather  in  the 
harvest.  To  millions  who  need  the  gospel,  and  to 
many  who  ask  for  it,  the  church  does  not  give  it. 
The  demand  vastly  outruns  the  supply.     And  so  it 
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will  be,  until  the  church  comes  to  act,  in  her  benefi- 
cence, upon  principle  and  by  system.  Till  then,  in 
her  means  of  fulfilling  her  high  mission,  and  execut- 
ing the  last  charge  of  her  Lord  and  Master,  she  will 
be  poor,  while  her  individual  members,  for  all  other 
purposes,  may  be  rich. 

4.  System  in  beneficence  tends  to  give  to  charita- 
ble contributions  the  more  scriptural  form  oifree-iuill 
offerings,  and  thus  to  render  them  more  acceptable 
to  the  Lord,  and  a  means  of  greater  good  to  men. 
The  scriptural  idea  of  charity  is  love,  good-will ;  and 
when  donations  to  the  poor  are  called  charity,  it  is 
by  metaphor,  wherein  the  action  or  the  gift  receives 
the  name  of  the  feeling  supposed  to  have  prompted 
it.  But  it  is  often  a  misnomer  to  apply  such  a  word 
to  the  donations  of  those  esteemed  charitable.  It  is 
true,  that  funds  which  are  relinquhhed  to  the  cause 
of  beneficence  may  be  attended  with  good  to  the 
recipients.  God  may  employ  them  for  such  a  result 
on  the  ground  of  his  own  right  in  them.  But  his 
ordinary  mode  of  procedure  leads  to  the  conviction, 
that  less  good  can  be  expected  from  such  donations 
than  from  the  free-will  offerings  of  affection,  M^iile 
to  such  reluctant  releasers  of  their  property  we  find 
no  promised  reward.  And  although,  in  respect  to 
the  condition  of  the  poor  and  the  M'ants  of  the  world, 
this  is  a  better  disposition  of  their  wealth  than  to 
hoard  or  squander  it,  still  they  lose  the  blessing  which 
follows  the  free-will  offering,  because,  in  what  they 
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do,  "they  sacrifice  to  their  owii  net,  and  hum  in- 
cense to  their  own  drag." 

There  are  others  who  have  principle  and  feel- 
ing, which  are  called  into  action  in  other  depart- 
ments of  duty,  but  not  here.  They  pray  from  prin 
cijile,  but  give  grudgingly  or  of  necessity;  or  they 
contribute  to  sustain  the  gospel  at  home  from  love 
to  that  gospel,  but  have  made  its  diffusion  a  subject 
of  so  little  inquiry  and  prayer,  that  the  same  feeling 
hardly  prompts  them  to  do  any  thing  for  extending 
its  blessings.  So  that  often  what  they  are  con- 
strained to  yield  to  this  object  approaches,  in  their 
mind,  to  a  kind  of  religious  extortion.  Such  a  man 
gives  as  little  as  he  can,  consistently  with  the  gener- 
ally received  opinion  that  all  professing  Christians 
should  give  something.  When  he  can  plead  inabil- 
ity without  incurring  the  odium  of  penuriousness,  he 
does  it ;  and  when  he  gives,  it  is  reluctantly,  and 
without  faith  or  charity. 

Now,  what  such  a  man  needs,  in  order  to  change 
his  views  and  his  habits  of  giving,  is,  together  with 
a  larger  measure  of  the  divine  Spirit,  sijstem,  instruc- 
tion respecting  his  duty,  and  a  plan  for  doing  it.  Let 
him  be  taught  whose  is  the  silver  and  the  gold,  and 
why  it  is  intrusted  to  him  ;  that  the  great  business 
of  a  disciple,  so  far  as  his  property  is  concerned,  is  to 
give  as  freely  as  he  has  received.  Let  his  thoughts 
dwell  on  the  import  of  that  petition  wliich  he  so  often 
repeats,  "  Thy  kingdom  come,"  until  he  feels  that  by 
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his  agency  its  advent  may  be  hastened.  Let  him  go 
to  the  cross  and  view  his  possessions  there,  and  he 
will  attain  a  moral  elevation  unreached  before ;  his 
eye  will  catch  visions  new  and  strange  to  him,  and 
he  will  begin  to  feel  that  wealth  is  power,  and  that 
it  is  a  blessed  thing  to  wield  that  power  for  the  good 
of  his  fellow-men.  He  is  now  predisposed  to  look 
with  favor  on  some  plan  for  beneficence  which  may 
be  submitted  to  his  inspection.  Ee  has  a  new  object 
to  hve  for.  New  enlargement  is  given  to  his  mind. 
New  thoughts  take  possession  of  him.  A  new  spirit 
inspires  him.  His  donations,  now  prompted  by  love, 
are  set  apart  as  sacred  to  charity,  and  this  gives  to 
them  the  form  and  spirit  of  free-will  oflerings.  And 
what  is  thus  offered  is  accepted ;  for, 

"Where  love  is,  the  offenng  evermore  is  blest." 

This  is  the  spirit  of  true  beneficence,  which  leads  to 
the  voluntary  consecration  of  one's  entire  self,  body, 
soul,  and  spirit,  "a  living  sacrifice,  holy  and  accept- 
able unto  the  Lord."  It  puts  charitable  donations 
into  the  most  acceptable  and  pleasing  form.  It 
writes  "  holiness  to  the  Lord  "  upon  every  thing,  and 
converts  human  instrumentality  into  divine  applian- 
ces for  the  recovery  of  lost  man.  How  great  would 
be  the  addition  of  moral  power  to  the  beneficent 
agencies  of  the  church,  if  all  her  bounty  came  reg- 
ularly and  systematically  as  free-will  offerings  to 
^Jie  Lord. 
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5.  System  in  beneficence  tends  to  make  free-will 
offerings  the  fruit  of  a  more  cheerful  spirit,  and  ren- 
ders beneficence  a  delight,  as  it  is  a  duty.  "  The 
Lord  loveth  a  cheerful  giver,"  and  he  who  gives 
cheerfully  finds  delight  in  giving.  But  seldom  does 
one  experience  much  pleasure  in  beneficence,  who  has 
left  it  to  the  contingencies  of  accident  or  circum- 
stance. The  call  may  come  when  he  is  "unpre- 
pared," because  his  bounty  has  not  been  "made  up 
beforehand  ;"  or  he  may  have  some  sense  of  duty,  but 
not  be  sufficiently  influenced  by  the  motives  for  doing 
good  to  make  it  a  pleasure. 

In  order  that  doing  good  may  be  a  cheerful  and 
happy  work,  it  should  be,  in  principle  at  least,  a 
business  And  in  this,  as  in  other  things,  practice 
leads  to  perfection.  Exercise  gives  strength  to  the 
benevolent  as  well  as  to  the  social  affections.  Giv- 
ing once  is  seed  sown,  of  which  the  fruit  is  a  dispo- 
sition to  give  still  more.  Scattering  to  the  poor  in- 
creases both  the  desire  and  joy  of  scattering.  And 
these  will  be  still  more  increased  by  the  adoption  of 
a  regular,  systematic  plan  for  doing  it. 

By  system,  preliminaries  are  arranged,  resources 
provided,  and  the  proportion  adjusted  and  consecrat- 
ed to  the  Lord.  Nothing  remains  but  to  make  the 
appropriation.  Such  a  man  has  no  conflict  with 
covetousness.  The  battle  has  been  fought,  and  the 
victory  won.  He  is  impeded  by  no  doubts  respect- 
ing the  worthiness  and  importance  of  the  object. 
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He  is  hindered  by  no  pleas  of  human  imperfection 
in  the  workings  of  accredited  disbursing  agencies. 
Nothing  causes  hesitancy  or  misgiving.  He  lays 
his  oilering  upon  the  altar  with  a  cheerfuhiess  and 
delight  which  he  has  experienced  in  no  other  mode 
of  employing  his  property,  and  his  only  regret  is,  that 
it  is  no  larger.  This  is  the  pleasure  of  beneficence, 
the  luxury  of  doing  good — ^to  see  joy  lighted  up  in 
the  abodes  of  poverty  and  distress,  to  hear  of  bless- 
ings conferred  through  Bibles  and  books  distributed, 
and  the  gospel  proclaimed.  It  is  a  pure  and  per- 
manent delight.  When  it  has  passed  away  as  a 
present  consciousness,  it  continues  as  a  joyful  reflec- 
tion, and  a  sweetly  impelling  force  to  still  more 
enlarged  plans  of  beneficence. 

One  who  thus  regulates  his  charities  by  plan,  is 
always  ready  to  give  when  he  is  called  upon,  and 
always  cheerful  in  giving,  because  he  is  ready.  Far 
from  looking  upon  the  solicitors  for  benevolent  objects 
as  rehgious  mendicants,  whom  he  sends  from  his 
door  with  only  a  covetous  "  Be  ye  warmed  and  filled," 
yet  "giveth  not  those  things  which  are  needful,"  he 
deals  to  them  Hberally  of  what  he  has  "laid  by  him 
in  store,"  and  to  this  adds  his  grateful  God-speed 
to  them  in  so  noble  a  mission.  Yea,  his  benevolence 
waits  not  to  be  asked,  but  impelling  him  by  a  spirit 
which  "  seeketh  not  her  own,"  he  goes  forth  unurged, 
unsohcited,  to  minister  to  the  objects  of  want  and  oi 
woe.     He  camiot  keep  his  Lord's  money  long  hid  in 
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a  napkin.  He  puts  it  speedily  to  the  exchangers, 
that  it  may  gain  more  for  his  Master's  use.  To  do 
good  with  his  property  has  become  his  habit.  It  is 
his  busmess,  his  pleasure,  his  life.  He  has  experi- 
enced the  blessedness  of  doing  good,  and  now  nothing 
can  prevent  him  from  continuing  his  enjojTnent  of 
it.  He  has  discovered  the  true  value  of  wealth  in 
discovering  the  right  way  of  using  it.  He  is  hap- 
piest himself  when  he  does  most  to  make  others 
happy. 

Here  is  the  great  secret  of  happiness,  the  panacea 
for  half  of  earth's  afflictive  ills — "to  do  good,  and  to 
communicate."  It  is  the  intenseness  of  desires  con- 
centrated upon  self  which  makes  the  soul  a  prey  to 
itself,  and  multiplies  its  artificial  wants  and  its  cor- 
roding cares,  and  deprives  it  of  the  joys  of  life.  Let 
men  do  good,  and  they  will  find  happiness.  To 
many  of  a  constitutionally  morbid  temperament,  who 
are  almost  strangers  to  the  sweet  sunlight  of  Hfe,  or 
to  those  over  whose  spirits  the  bUght  of  hope  has  cast 
a  cloud,  let  it  be  said,^ 

"  Whoso  would  sun  himself  m  peace,  may  be  seen  of  her  in 
deeds  of  mercy, 
When  the  pale,  lean  cheek  of  the  destitute  is  wet  with 
grateful  tears." 

Where  can  the  afflicted  find  consolation  so  readily 
as  in  assuaging  the  griefs  of  others?  In  their  mis- 
sions of  mercy,  they  shall  find  a  blessed  ministration 
made  to  themselves  by  the  great  Comforter. 
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"Wouldst  thou  from  sorrow  find  a  sweet  relief? 
Or  is  thy  heart  oppressed  with  woes  untold  ? 
Balm  wouldst  thou  gather  for  corroding  grief? 
Pour  blessmgs  round  thee  like  a  shower  of  gold. 
*  *  *  ^  *  * 

The  seed  that  in  these  few  and  fleeting  hours 
Thy  hands  unsparing  and  unwearied  sow, 
Shall  deck  thy  grave  with  amaranthine  flowers, 
And  yield  thee  fruits  divine  in  heaven's  immortal  bowers." 

6.  System  in  beneficence  tends  to  give  consistency 
■ind  efficiency  to  the  character  of  Christians,  by  bring- 
ing their  life  into  hannony  ivitli  their  doctrines  and 
2^rofessio?is.  The  piety  of  the  church  needs  consist- 
ency and  symmetry.  And  this  because  it  needs  sys- 
tem to  bring  its  practice  into  harmony  with  its  doc- 
trines and  professions.  There  is  a  glaring  contrariety 
between  the  standards  of  the  church  and  its  benefi- 
cent action.  This  is  observed  by  the  infidel,  and  is 
used  as  a  reproach.  It  is  perceived  by  the  pagan  as 
soon  as  he  understands  our  professed  belief  and  our 
practical  disbelief  "  If  you  Christians  have  known 
all  these  things,"  said  an  inquisitive  heathen  to  the 
first  missionary  at  Bombay,  "  and  really  thought  that 
we  heathens  must  perish  unless  we  beheve  in  your 
Jesus  Christ,  how  could  you  leave  so  great  a  part  of 
the  world  for  so  many  generations  to  go  down  to  per- 
dition, without  coming  sooner  to  tell  us  of  this  only 
way  in  which  we  can  be  saved  ?"  How  can  such 
XTfiost  natural  questions  be  answered,  except  by  tlio 
admission  of  great  iyicondstency  ? 

Miss.  QfChur'h.  22 
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"VYe  recognize  the  justness  of  the  comparison  in  om 
Saviour's  declaration,  that  it  shall  profit  a  ma-n  noth- 
ing to  "  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul," 
and  yet  we  seem  almost  to  have  reversed  the  com- 
parison in  our  systematic  exertions,  seeking  the  world 
as  the  infinite  good,  and  passing  by  the  soul  as  of 
little  worth.  "We  admit  that  "the  cares  of  the 
world,  and  the  deceitfuhiess  of  riches,  choke  the  v/ord, 
and  render  it  unfruitful,"  and  yet  we  cultivate  these 
cares  and  riches,  as  if  they  would  make  our  hearts  a 
more  fertile  soil  for  the  good  seed.  "VYe  profess  to  give 
up  all  for  Christ,  and  yet  live  much  as  if  we  ad- 
mitted his  claim  to  nothing.  Vfe  admire  the  spirit 
of  the  martyrs,  hut  have  little  idea  of  witnessing  for 
the  cause  in  which  they  died  by  the  surrender  of  any 
considerable  amount  of  our  property  for  its  advance- 
ment. We  profess  to  have  laid  up  our  treasure  in 
heaven,  but  from  all  visible  appearances,  far  the 
greater  portion  of  it  is  still  on  the  earth.  In  our 
creeds,  we  renounce  "  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the 
devil ;"  and  m  our  hves  practically  renounce  our 
creeds,  which  contam  such  a  renunciation.  We 
pledge  ourselves,  in  our  profession,  to  entire  conse- 
cration, and  seal  our  vows  in  "  the  cup  of  blessing," 
and  yet  evince  by  our  practical  reservations  that  we 
do  not  feel  obligated  by  these  vows.  Doctrinally, 
the  church  admits  self-denial  as  the  condition  of  di&- 
cipleship ;  practically,  as  a  body,  she  construes  the 
condition  as   consistent  with  the  denial  of  almost 
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every  thing  rather  than  self.  The  practical  signifi- 
cancy  of  the  golden  rule  with  many,  is  the  surfeit- 
ing of  self  from  the  table  of  abundance,  and  the 
bestowment  upon  our  poor  neighbor  of  the  crumbs 
that  fall  therefrom.  Our  great  Exemplar  was  self 
denying,  and  we  admit  ourselves  bound  to  be  like 
him,  yet  our  course  of  life  is  eminently  self-indulgent. 
The  church  is  organized  for  aggressive  movement, 
but  as  a  body  remains  stationary.  As  she  strives 
for  more  extended  empire,  she  strengthens,  and  yet 
she  strives  not.  Inaction  enfeebles  her,  and  yet  she 
is  comparatively  inactive.  It  is  by  scattering  that 
she  increases,  and  yet  she  scatters  little.  Exporting 
her  treasures  enriches  her,  and  yet,  for  the  greater 
part,  she  consumes  them  at  home.  Keeping  her 
goods  is  her  bane,  and  yet  she  keeps  them.  Hiding 
her  Lord's  money,  it  shall  be  taken  away,  and  yet 
she  hides  it. 

Is  this  consistency  ?  Is  there  not  a  sea  of  apathy 
lying  between  our  creeds  and  our  conduct,  between 
our  doctrines  and  our  deeds  ?  The  Saviour  and  the 
perishing  world  are  on  one  side ;  the  body  of  the 
church,  with  its  wealth,  is  on  the  other.  The  voice 
says,  "  Come  over  and  help  us  ;"  but  there  is  no  an- 
swering movement.  There  is  indeed  some  stir  in 
the  camp  of  the  Lord's  hosts,  some  feeble  attempts 
a<  crossing — a  few  bold  leaders  have  seized  the  ark, 
and  borne  it  over.  But  what  are  these  from  so 
mi'.ny  ?     And  these  are  left  to  fight  almost  alone. 
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"VVliat  are  two  or  three  thousand  missionaries  for  six 
hundred  miUions  of  benighted  souls  ? 

What,  now,  is  needed  ?  "We  answer,  consistency. 
Nothing  but  consistency  in  the  Hfe  of  the  church. 
The  fault  is  not  in  her  creeds.  Her  organization  is 
in  harmony  -with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  her  commis- 
sion. Her  professions  and  admissions  are  explicit 
and  full.  The  fault  is  in  her  practice — ^the  life  of 
her  members.  In  this,  she  virtually  disowns  her 
creeds,  repudiates  her  organization,  and  contradicts 
her  admissions  and  professions.  Without  plan  in 
beneficence,  this  contrariety  is  reduced  to  system. 
Men  pursue  their  various  schemes  for  self-indulgence 
or  self-aggrandizement  most  systematically.  When 
we  contemplate  the  grandeur  of  the  objects  proposed 
to  her,  and  the  comparative  pittance  which  she. 
relinquishes  for  their  accomphshment,  we  are  con- 
strained to  say,  that  she  is  systematic  in  the  diver- 
sion of  her  energies  and  her  possessions  from  the 
great  end  to  which  hej^  doctrines  and  her  professions 
direct  them — systematic  in  self-contradiction. 

Now,  let  this  order  of  thmgs  be  reversed — let  the 
system  be  extended  from  schemes  of  selfishness  to 
those  of  benevolence — let  plans  be  formed  for  har- 
monizing the  practice  of  the  church  with  its  doctrines 
and  professions — let  her  charitable  contributions  be 
made  from  an  elevated  Christian  devotion,  and  be 
proportionate  to  the  legitimate  objects  of  beneficence, 
md  regularly  appli^^d  ;  and  how  changed  will  be  the 
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whole  aspect  and  condition  of  the  church.  As  she 
joins  with  Christ  m  his  great  work,  he  will  join  with 
her  in  a  visible  success,  that  will  animate  her  hopes 
and  strengthen  her  courage  for  renewed  effort  and 
fresh  victories.  What  symmetry  and  beauty  would 
such  a  change  impart  to  her — to  cease  planning  for 
self-indulgence,  and  to  begin  to  plan  for  the  glory  of 
God.  How  would  she  put  on  her  beautiful  garments, 
the  fragrance  whereof  is  like  the  smell  of  "  myrrh 
and  of  cassia."  "  No  weapon  that  is  formed  against 
her  shall  prosper,  and  every  tongue  that  shall  rise 
agamst  her  in  judgment,  she  shall  condemn."  "  She 
shall  break  forth  on  the  right  hand,  and  on  the  left ; 
and  her  seed  shall  inherit  the  Gentiles,  and  make 
the  desola.te  cities  to  be  inhabited." 

7 ,  System  in  beneficence  tends  to  raise  the  church, 
in  her  charitable  contributions,  to  a  more  elevated 
Christian  devotion.  Whatever  shall  lead  the  church 
to  a  greater  simplicity  of  purpose,  and  give  her  a  more 
single  eye  to  the  glory  of  Christ — whatever  shall  kin- 
dle in  her  the  spirit  of  entire  consecration — whatever 
shall  train  her  to  a  higher  standard  of  faith  and  a 
more  ardent  love,  and  a  purer  and  more  constant 
zeal — whatever  shall  give  an  elevated  Christian  basis 
to  her  benevolent  eflbrts,  and  excite  a  more  intense 
longing  after  the  coming  of  Christ's  kingdom,  will 
directly  augment  her  moral  power,  and  give  increas- 
ed efficiency  even  to  the  present  rate  of  charitable 
contributions.     God  requires  the  pecuniary  resources 
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of  the  church,  not  because  he  cannot  accomphsh  his 
plans  of  redemption  without  them,  but  because  he 
sees  that  it  will  be  for  her  advantage  to  do  it  by 
means  of  those  resources.  His  object  is  to  perfect  in 
his  people  their  estrangement  from  the  world  and 
their  devotion  to  him,  while  he  employs  this  devotion 
as  the  means  of  accomplishing  his  scheme  of  redeem 
ing  love  towards  the  race. 

And  in  proportion  as  this  spirit  of  obedience  and 
self  denial  and  love  is  mcreased,  however  small  the 
amount  of  charitable  donations  which  it  yields,  the 
w^ork  of  beneficence  will  be  found  advancing.  If  the 
resources  of  the  church  are  only  as  a  "  handful  of 
meal  in  a  barrel,  and  a  little  oil  in  a  cruise,"  with 
the  devotement  of  these  in  the  spirit  of  entire  conse- 
cration, "  the  barrel  of  meal  shall  not  waste,  neither 
shall  the  cruise  of  oil  fail,"  until  the  whole  work  be 
accomphshed.  He  who  could  feed  five  thousand 
with  "  five  loaves  and  two  fishes,"  can  convert  the 
world  through  the  generous,  self  denying  sacrifices  of 
his  people,  be  they  ever  so  small.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  absence  of  this  spirit  leaves  the  church  to  declen- 
sion, and  the  world  to  perish,  although  the  richest 
mines  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth  be  dug  up  and  cast 
into  her  treasury.  Though  we  "bestow  all  our 
goods  to  feed  the  poor,  and  have  not  love,  it  profiteth 
nothing."  Who  have  accomplished  so  much  for  mod- 
ern missions,  in  proportion  to  their  means,  as  the 
Moravians  ?     When  their  whole  number  did  not  ex- 
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ceed  six  hundred  persons,  a  large  part  of  whom  wero 
exiles,  they  began  the  beneficent  work  of  Christian 
missions.  At  the  expiration  of  ten  years,  they  had 
carried  the  light  of  truth  to  Lapland,  Greenland,  St. 
Croix,  Surinam,  and  to  the  Indians  of  North  Amer- 
ica ;  to  Algiers,  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  Ceylon,  and 
Tartaiy.  Whatsoever  they  possessed  which  could 
subserve  so  sublime  an  end,  they  laid  upon  the  altar 
with  a  noble  and  self  denying  devotion  to  Christ ; 
and  their  success  was  according  to  their  faith  and 
love.  So  it  was  in  the  first  propagation  of  Chris- 
tianity. It  was  not  their  numbers,  nor  was  it  their 
wealth  which  gave  such  signal  triumphs  to  the  prim- 
itive followers  of  Christ,  but  it  was  their  invincible 
moral  courage,  their  ardent  love,  their  untiring  zeal, 
their  pure  Christian  devotion. 

It  is  the  spirit  of  entire  consecration  which  makes 
the  soul  rich  in  all  the  elements  of  liberality.  It  is 
a  simple,  confiding  trust  in  Providence,  a  warm  and 
glowing  love  to  Christ,  which,  withholding  all  sacri- 
fices to  pride  and  fashion,  and  pervading  the  whole 
business  and  arrangements  of -life  with  the  spirit  of 
supreme  devotion  to  God,  produces  a  degree  of  benefi- 
cence which  men  who  live  unto  themselves  deem 
extravagant  and  ruinous.  This  entire  subjection  of 
the  soul  to  Christ  forms  a  style  of  philanthropists 
who,  in  the  esteem  of  many  even  in  the  church,  are 
so  far  beyond  the  requirements  of  reason  and  Scrip- 
ture, that  their  influence  is  lost  as  examples,  and 
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they  are  considered  as  fit  only  for  ridicule  or  admira- 
tion. And  this,  because  the  spirit  of  the  world  has 
crept  into  and  corrupted  the  church.  Her  benefi- 
cence is  meagre,  and  upon  low  and  earthly  principles. 
Her  light  is  dim.  Her  strength  is  weakness.  Her 
enemies  exult  over  her.  Feebly  does  she  fulfil  her 
mission  to  the  poor,  the  ignorant,  and  the  vicious  at 
home.  Still  more  feebly  does  she  execute  her  com- 
mission to  the  Pagan,  the  Mohammedan,  and  the 
Jew  abroad.  Nothing  but  supreme  devotion  to  Christ 
will  restore  her  beneficent  power,  and  open  fountains 
of  benevolence,  and  send  forth  streams,  "  to  satisfy 
the  desolate  and  waste  ground,  and  cause  the  bud  of 
the  tender  herb  to  spring  forth." 

Urgent  as  are  the  calls  for  funds  from  the  waste- 
places  of  our  o\\Ti  country  and  from  heathen  lands, 
there  is  a  greater  urgency  that  the  whole  subject 
of  beneficence  be  canvassed  and  systematized,  and 
placed  on  a  higher  and  broader  ground  of  Christian 
principle  and  Christian  devotion.  This  done,  the 
requisite  amount  of  contributions  will  be  made  sure, 
and  the  condition  of  their  greatest  efficacy  will  be 
complied  with. 

The  very  attempt  to  form  a  system  will  give  a 
new  impulse  and  elevation  to  all  the  beneficent  move- 
ments of  the  church.  And  the  incorporating  in  a 
j)lan,  of  such  influences  as  ltd  to  its  formation,  will 
give  them  permanency  as  causes,  of  which  still  other 
advantages  will  be  the  legitimate  effects.     The  plan 
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lias  given  these  influences  prominence,  as  elements 
of  a  man's  daily  life.  They  interweave  themselves 
in  all  his  thoughts  and  business.  What  was  low  in 
the  church  would  thus  be  raised  up  ;  what  was  weak, 
would  be  made  strong;  what  was  wavering,  would 
be  confirmed,  and  her  beneficent  career  become  like 
the  rising  light,  *'  sliining  more  and  more  unto  the 
perfect  day." 

'•  Oh,  then,  let  her  scatter  broadcast  of  her  seed, 
Rich  in  prayer,  and  in  ahns,  and  in  every  good  deed, 
Till  her  seed-grain  is  garnered  in  ripe  golden  sheaves. 
And  her  guerdon  of  glory  from  Christ  she  receives." 

8.  System  in  beneficence  tends  to  promote  union 
among  Christians  of  different  denominations,  and 
thus  to  increase  the  moral  power  of  the  whole  church 
for  the  good  of  the  world.  The  ground  of  hope  that 
the  adoption  of  system  in  beneficence  would  increase 
the  spirit  of  union  among  the  several  denominations 
is,  that  it  presents  a  common  object  to  be  accom- 
plished, and  a  common  i^lan  for  accomplishing  it. 
How  might  all  distinctions  of  name  and  sect  be 
blended  in  the  great  work  of  blessing  the  world,  like 
the  primary  colors  in  the  beams  of  light,  that  glad- 
den the  earth  and  make  it  fruitfiil.  Or,  at  least, 
how  might  they  be  so  harmonized,  like  these  same 
colors  set  in  the  resplendent  arch  of  glory  which 
spans  the  darkened  heaven,  as  to  betoken  that  the 
wrathful  storms  are  past,  and  to  give  promise  of 
perpetual  peace.     And  this  hope  is  the  greater,  in- 
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asmucli  as  the  main  object  is,  not  to  unite  the  church, 
but  by  new  conquests  to  enlarge  it — not  to  form  a 
new  association,  but  to  perpetuate  and  make  univer- 
sal an  old  one.  It  is  not  so  much  to  harmonize 
creeds,  as  to  give  system  and  consistency  and  effi- 
ciency to  iwactice.  However  much  may  be  gamed 
in  the  work  of  uniting  the  church  by  discussions  and 
conferences  and  alliances,  it  will  readily  be  admitted 
that  much  more  may  be  done  by  leading  the  follow- 
ers of  Christ  to  a  self-denying,  systematic  effort  for 
the  conversion  of  the  world. 

It  is  to  actioji,  rather  than  discussion,  that  we 
look  with  most  sanguine  expectations  for  the  union 
of  the  church.  By  the  former,  good  men  will  work 
themselves,  in  a  common  cause,  into  greater  doctri- 
nal or  ecclesiastical  proximit)^,  while,  by  the  latter, 
they  may  reason  and  resolve  themselves  into  a  wider 
separation.  The  one  places  them  upon  their  points 
of  difference.  Passion  and  self-interest,  alw^ays  irreh 
evant  in  the  search  after  truth,  creep  in  and  blind 
the  eye,  and  inflame  the  zeal  for  fortifying  and  de- 
fending those  points.  The  other  sets  them  upon  their 
points  of  agreement,  and  all  their  ardor  of  engage- 
ment deepens  their  sense  of  the  absolute  and  relative 
importance  of  these  points.  Each  will  rejoice  in 
the  fruits  of  the  labor  of  all,  as  ripened  by  the  same 
divine  influence,  and  gathered  from  the  same  com- 
mon field.  "  Ephraim  shaU  not  envy  Judah,  and 
Judah  shall  not  vex  Ephraim.     But  they  shall  fly 
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upon  the  shoulders  of  the  Philistines  toward  the 
west ;  they  shall  spoil  them  of  the  east  together." 
A  common  cause  gives  them  common  sympathies 
and  bonds  of  attachment.  By  engaging  in  earnest, 
and  upon  system,  in  the  great  work  of  doing  good, 
the  whole  church  is  pervaded  by  one  spirit,  the 
spirit  of  Christian  beneficence,  influenced  by  one  mo- 
tive, elevated  by  one  sentiment,  the  tendency  of  all 
which  is  to  overpoM^er  sectarian  peculiarities,  and 
melt  the  whole  company  of  disciples  into  one  mass, 
and  mould  them  after  one  divine  likeness.  Instead 
of  repelling  the  w^orld  by  her  frowning  battlements 
reared  for  intestine  warfare,  the  church,  united  in  her 
separate  sections,  like  the  several  tribes  of  Israel  in 
one  common  phalanx,  and  moving  at  the  sound  of 
the  same  "  silver  trumpet,"  towards  the  same  land  of 
promise,  would  attract  and  subdue  the  world. 

By  what  name  soever  you  may  call  yourself,  if  you 
are  a  child  of  God,  the  points  on  which  you  differ  from 
your  brethren  are  probably  fewer,  and  certainly  less 
important,  than  those  in  which  you  agree  with  them. 
The  views  and  feelings  which  characterize  both  you 
and  them,  as  the  friends  of  God  and  of  man,  are  the 
catholic  vievv's  and  feehngs — the  only  bond  of  a  com- 
mon fellowship  among  all  the  regenerate  and  holy 
on  earth  and  in  heaven.  These  constitute  precisely 
that  character  which  qualifies  all  Christians  to  en- 
gage in  the  work  of  beneficence  with  the  highest  de- 
gree of  success,  and  which,  the  more  earnestly  and 
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sj-stematically  that  work  be  prosecuted,  assumes  more 
and  more  the  ascendency  over  all  diA^iding  lines  and 
enfeebling  agencies.  Tliis  would  give  to  the  church 
a  union,  and  a  power  and  stability  from  union,  to 
which  she  is  now  a  stranger.  The  preponderating 
force  would  be  a  centriioetal  force.  The  attraction 
would  be  to  a  common  centre,  by  a  common  law 
of  affinity.  With  what  deep  grief  did  the  devoted 
Martyn,  an  attached  member  of  the  churcli  of  Eng- 
land, hear,  while  at  Aldeen,  of  an  order  of  the 
British  government,  to  prevent  his  Baptist  brethren 
from  preaching  and  distributing  tracts.  "  So  per- 
plexed and  excited  was  he  by  the  intelligence,"  says 
his  biographer,  "  that  it  even  deprived  him  of  sleep. 
And  he  spoke  afterwards  with  so  much  vehemence 
against  the  measures  of  goA^erimient,  as  upon  reflec- 
tion, to  afford  him  matter  of  self-condemnation." 
"  How  small  and  unimportant,"  exclaims  this  heroic 
servant  of  God,  in  view  of  the  combmed  powers  oi 
evil  that  oppose  the  progress  of  the  church  in  hea- 
then lands — "  hoiv  small  and  tt7iimportant  are  the 
hair-splitting  disputes  of  the  blessed  people  at  home, 
compared  with  the  formidable  agents  of  the  devil, 
laith  ivhom  ice  have  to  combat  here'' 

We  would  not  affirm,  that  all  differences  of  opin- 
ion and  denominational  distinctions  would  neces- 
sarily disappear,  even  in  the  most  systematic  and 
successful  prosecution  of  the  work  of  beneficence. 
We  only  say,  that  the  elements  of  system  are  the  ele- 
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ments  of  success,  and  that  these,  combiuiug  a  rule 
that  is  safe  with  motives  that  are  sufficient,  are 
common  to  all  the  followers  of  Clirist.  We  say, 
"  the  field  is  the  world,"  the  harvest  is  already  ripe, 
the  command  is,  "  Go,  work  in  my  vineyard."  The 
world  is  to  be  saved  by  the  inculcation  of  those 
essential  doctrmes  on  which  the  disciples  of  Christ 
are  agreed.  Christianity  is,  therefore,  incomparably 
better  than  the  peculiarities  of  any  sect  of  Christians. 
Let  it  be  remembered,  that  our  Saviour's  last  com- 
mand to  the  church  is,  "Go  ye  into  all  the  world, 
and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature,"  and  let 
her  begin  this  work  in  earnest  and  upon  system, 
and  strifes  will  cease.  Discordant  tempers  and  con- 
flicting interests  will  be  harmonized  in  hearts  fused 
into  one  common  constraining  love,  by  the  ardor  of 
their  zeal  in  the  accomplishment  of  one  common, 
subhme  end.  Let  the  church  task  herself  to  minis- 
ter to  the  poor  and  distressed,  to  give  the  word  of 
God  free  course  in  eveiy  language  and  dialect  under 
heaven,  to  place  Bunyan's  Dream  in  the  hand  of 
every  pilgrim  to  the  *'  celestial  city,"  and  to  make 
Doddridge  and  Baxter  as  livmg  preachers  in  the 
tent  of  the  Arab,  the  hovel  of  the  Hindoo,  the  hut  of 
the  Hottentot,  the  wigwam  of  the  Indian — in  every 
human  habitation  setting  forth  the  simple  power  of 
the  cross — grace,  in  its  beginning  and  continuance 
iri  the  soul,  the  same  in  every  age  and  every  clime, 
Aad  its  consummation   in  "  the  saints'   everlastinof 
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rest  "  Let  the  church  begin  and  continue  this  work 
systematically  till  it  is  completed,  and  in  the  sym- 
metiy  and  consistency  and  beauty  and  power  ac- 
quired in  such  a  work,  let  those  who  together  have 
achieved  such  victories,  return  and  strive  and 
dispute  with  and  malign  each  other,  if  they  can. 
Their  differences  woul^  all  disappear  in  their  love 
and  labor  for  the  common  cause,  or,  by  general  con- 
sent, would  be  allowed  to  cause  no  unhallowed 
division  among  brethren  on  earth,  and  would  be 
left  to  be  lost  in  the  harmonies  of  heaven. 

"VYe  have  now  contemplated  beneficence  in  its  most 
prominent  aspects,  as  Christian,  proportionate;  and 
systematic.  We  have  analyzed  it  in  relation  to  its 
distinguishing  spirit,  in  the  elements  or  motives 
which  give  to  it  its  moral  character.  We  have  con- 
sidered it  in  the  degree  of  effort  which  each  one  is 
called  upon  to  make,  as  indicated  by  the  icants  of 
the  rvmid,  the  instrumentality  for  supplying  those 
wants,  and  the  ability  of  each  one  to  aid  in  applying 
that  instrumentality.  We  have  surveyed  it  in  respect 
to  the  presentation  of  its  appropriate  motives,  and 
the  ^;Za?^  for  carrying  its  principles  mto  most  effective 
operation.  We  have  seen  the  tendency  of  system  in 
beneficence  to  diminish  the  expenditures  of  benevo- 
lent societies,  and  enable  them  to  prosecute  their 
work  on  more  effective  plans;  to  enlarge  the  number 
of  contributors  to  benevolent  objects  ;  to  give  to  their 
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contributions  greater  regularity  ;  to  make  them  more 
'proportionate  to  each  man's  ability  ;  to  impart  to 
them  the  more  acceptable  fonn  oifree-icill  offerings, 
thus  increasing  their  moral  value  ;  to  render  benefi- 
cence a  delight,  by  causing  it  to  flow  from  a  more 
dieerful  spirit;  to  give  increased  consistency  to 
Christian  character ;  to  raise  the  benevolent  action 
of  the  church  to  a  more  elevated  Christian  devo- 
tion; and  to  promote  union  among  Christian  de- 
nominations, thus  bringing  the  wlwle  united  church 
into  active  cooperation  with  Jehovah  in  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  world. 


CONCLUSION. 

We  hardly  need  say,  that  in  the  work  of  reducing 
beneficence  to  system  in  the  church,  and  prosecuting 
it  vigorously,  more,  under  God,  depends  upon  pas- 
tors, than  upon  any  other  class.  They  are  the  reg- 
ularly constituted  leaders  of  the  flock.  Their  ordi- 
nation is  to  this  end.  Their  calling  is  to  explain 
and  enforce  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  and  to  de- 
velope  and  illustrate  the  spirit  of  that  gospel,  in  it? 
beneficent  bearings  npon  the  church  and  the  world 
Christianity  is  a  mine  of  the  richest  ore.  Who  shaD 
enter  it  as  explorers,  bring  out  its  precious  treasures, 
and  apply  them  for  the  enriching  of  the  church,  for 
the  good  of  the  world,  and  for  the  glory  of  God,  if 
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they  do  not  ?  "It  depends  upon  us,"  says  a  distJn- 
^lished  pastor  to  his  brethren,  with  respect  to  the 
great  work  of  beneficence — "  it  depends  upon  us 
mainly,  under  God,  whether  the  blessing  shall  ooze 
and  trickle  upon  the  world  in  scanty  or  occasional 
drops,  or  whether  it  shall  flow  in  mighty  streams. 
'We  are  icebergs  to  the  cause,  or  central  fires  in  the 
midst  of  our  population." 

All  things  conspire  at  the  present  period  to  call 
out  the  beneficent  power  of  the  gospel,  and  to  awaken 
its  benevolent  spirit  in  the  hearts  of  God's  people, 
for  the  salvation  of  the  world.  The  prophecies  and 
promises  and  providence  of  God  bear  directly  and 
powerfully  on  the  church,  to  arouse  it  to  its  appro- 
priate work  of  doing  good.  Who  shall  interpret 
these  to  her,  if  her  ministers  do  not  ?  "\Tho  stand  on 
such  vantage  ground  as  they,  for  bringmg  her  to 
feel  her  obligations,  and  discern  her  pri\aleges  ?  The 
benevolent  habits  of  her  members  need  to  be  formed 
upon  higher  prmciples,  and  their  beneficent  action 
to  be  called  forth  by  purer  and  more  elevated  mo- 
tives. "Who  can  be  instrumental  in  accomplishing 
this,  if  they  cannot  ?  Who  will  lead  the  disciples  to 
walk  in  the  garden  with  their  divine  Master,  and 
teach  them  to  view  their  possessions  there  ;  or  take 
them  to  the  sacred  mount,  where  all  selfish  consid- 
erations are  lost  in  the  love  of  the  cross  :  who  \vill 
io  this,  if  they  do  not  ? 

And  if  it  is  the  duty  of  the  shepherd  to  lead,  is  it 
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not  the  duty  of  i\\eJiock  to  follow  ?  If  he  must  in- 
culcate the  doctrine  of  beneficence,  should  they  not 
cherish  and  exemplify  its  spirit  ?  It  is  the  spirit  of 
Christ,  and  it  flows  out  from  him  to  the  hearts  of  aU 
his  followers.  And  from  them  it  should  go  forth, 
hi  ministries  of  love  to  the  ignorant  and  suffering 
and  guilty  of  earth's  teeming  population.  For  the 
difiiision  of  this  spirit,  tho  extension  of  Christ's  king- 
dom, the  church  was  constituted,  and  in  this  it  is 
"the  light  of  the  world,"  "the  salt  of  the  earth." 
But  it  is  only  as  ye  Christians  who  compose  this 
church,  are  like  your  divine  Exemplar — only  as  the 
mmd  that  was  in  him  is  also  in  you — only  as  ye  com- 
mmie  with  him  m  the  garden,  and  have  sympathy 
with  him  on  the  cross,  that  these  his  declarations 
can  be  verified.  "  Let  your  hght  so  shine  before  men, 
that  they  may  see  your  good  works,  and  glorify  your 
Father  which  is  in  heaven."  "  Remember  the  words 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  how  he  said,  It  is  more  blessed  to 
give  than  to  receive."  "  Freely  ye  have  received, 
freely  give."  "Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  imto 
them,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me.'' 

"  A  poor  wayfaring  man  of  grief 
Hath  often  met  rae  on  my  way, 
Who  sued  so  humbly  for  relief, 

That  I  could  never  say  him  nay : 
I  had  not  power  to  ask  his  name, 
Whither  he  went,  or  whence  he  came ; 
Yet  there  was  something  in  his  eye 
That  won  my  love — I  knov/  not  why. 

iliss.«f  Church,  2'o 
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"  OncBj  when  my  scanty  meal  was  spread, 
He  entered — not  a  word  he  spake — 
Just  perishing  for  want  of  bread. 

I  gave  him  all ;  he  blessed  it,  brake^ 
And  ate,  but  gave  me  part  again  . 
Mine  was  an  angel's  portion  then, 
And  while  I  fed  with  eager  haste. 
The  crust  was  manna  to  my  taste. 

"  I  spied  him  where  a  fountain  burst 

Clear  from  the  rock ;  his  strength  was  gone 
The  heedless  water  mocked  his  thirst ; 

He  heard  it,  saw  it  hurrying  on. 
I  ran  and  raised  the  sufferer  up — 
Thrice  from  the  stream  he  drained  my  cup^ 
Dipt  and  returned  it  running  o'er ; 
I  drank,  and  never  thirsted  more. 

'*'Twas  night,  the  floods  were  out,  it  blew 

A  winter  hurricane  aloof; 
I  heard  his  voice  abroad,  and  flew 

To  bid  him  welcome  to  my  roof: 
I  warmed,  I  clothed,  I  cheered  my  guest, 
I  laid  him  on  my  couch  to  rest. 
Then  made  the  earth  my  bed,  and  seemed 
In  Eden's  garden,  while  I  dreamed. 

"  Stript,  wounded,  beaten  nigh  to  death, 
I  found  him  by  the  highway  side ; 
I  roused  his  pulse,  brought  back  his  breath, 

Revived  his  spirit,  and  supplied 
Wine,  oil,  refreshment :  he  was  healed. 
I  had  myself  a  wound  concealed, 
But  from  that  hour  forgot  the  smart, 
And  peace  bound  up  my  broken  heart 
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"In  prison  I  saw  him  next;  condemned 
To  meet  a  traitor's  doom  at  morn  : 

The  tide  of  lying  tongues  I  stemmed, 

And  honored  him  'midst  shame  and  scorn. 

My  friendship's  utmost  zeal  to  try, 

He  asked  if  I  for  him  would  die ; 

The  flesh  was  weak,  my  blood  ran  chill, 

But  the  free  spirit  cried,  '  I  will ' — 

"  Then  in  a  moment  to  my  view, 

The  stranger  darted  from  disguise, 
The  tokens  in  his  hands  I  knew — 

My  Saviour  stood  before  mine  eyes. 
He  spoke,  and  my  poor  name  he  named . 
'Of  me  thou  hast  not  been  ashamed. 
These  deeds  shall  thy  memorial  be  ; 
Fear  not,  thou  didst  them  unto  m<?.'  " 

MoNTGOMKKT. 
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SYSTEMATIC   BENEVOLENCE; 

OR, 

THE    ADVANTAGES    OF    STATEDLY   "LAYING    BY  \^ 
STORE  AS  GOD  HATH  PROSPERED  US." 


Able  treatises  on  this  subject,  and  discussions  from  the 
pulpit  and  the  press,*  show  that  the  great  principles  in- 
culcated throughout  the  Scriptures  are  taught  with  divine 
wisdom  in  the  apostolic  injunction,  "  Upon  the  first  day 
of  the  week  let  every  one  of  you  lay  by  him  in  store,  as 
God  hath  prospered  him."  Here  is  recognized  the  prin- 
ciple of  giving,  not  merely  to  relieve  present  suffering  or 
meet  the  call  of  importunity,  but  as  an  essential  part  of 
true  religion,  an  act  of  joyful  homage  to  God  which  he 
graciously  accepts  and  returns  in  spiritual  blessings  into 
our  own  souls;  of  giving  as  a  free-will  offering,  giving 
statedly,  giving  in  proportion  to  what  we  receive,  and 
connecting  our  gifts  with  acts  of  religious  worship.  Trace 
the  teachings  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  example  of  scrip- 
ture worthies :  the  religious  offerings  of  Abel,  Noah,  Abra- 
ham, and  Jacob ;  the  gifts  for  the  tabernacle  and  the 
temple  ]  the  whole  system  of  benevolence  inculcated  by 
God  upon  his  ancient  people;  the  example  and  instruc- 
tions of  our  blessed  Saviour,  of  his  disciples  in  pentecostal 
days,  and  of  his  inspired  apostles,  and  this  text  comprises 
a  practical  summary  of  the  whole.     He  who  knew  what 

*  See  especially  "  the  Divine  Law  of  Beneficence,"  price  in  paper 
five  cents,  and  Tract  No.  535,  •'  Religion  and  Beneficence,"  less  than 
two  dents,  botli  by  Rev.  Parsons  Cooke  ;  "  Zaccheus,  or  the  Scriptu- 
ral Plan  of  Benevolence,"  by  Rev.  Samuel  Harris,  five  cents ;  and 
"  the  Mission  of  the  Church,"  by  Rev.  Edward  A.  Lawrence,  ten 
cents;  all  to  be  had  of  the  American  Tract  Society. 
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was  in  man,  has  adapted  this  scripture  system  to  his  spir- 
itual condition,  his  growth  in  grace,  and  his  fruitfulnes? 
in  giving ;  and  were  it  universally  adopted,  it  would  ren- 
ovate the  church  of  God,  identify  the  followers  of  Christ 
with  their  Lord  in  the  great  objects  for  which  he  died, 
make  our  benevolence  an  important  part  of  the  care  and 
business  of  life,  and  give  an  impulse  to  the  cause  of  evan- 
gelizing which  has  hitherto  been  unknown.  Every  man 
who  faithfully  adopts  this  divine  system  of  giving,  lives 
a  new  Christian  life,  and  enters  on  a  course  in  which  he 
will  wax  stronger  and  stronger  both  in  personal  piety  and 
m  benevolence.*  The  system  has  been  briefly  expressed 
in -the  form  of  a  pledge  or  covenant,  hereto  annexed,  in 
the  adoption  of  which  substantially,  great  numbers  have 
found  a  rich  blessing. 

*  The  biography  of  eminently  pious  and  useful  men  since  the  Ref- 
ormation shows  that  great  numbers  of  them  have  recognized  the 
•obligation  statedly  to  devote  a  portion  of  their  income  to  charitable 
uses.  Lord  Chief-justice  Hale,  Pucv.  Dr.  Hammond,  Baxter,  Dodd- 
ridge, and  others  regularly  gave  a  tenth ;  Dr.  Watts  a  fifth ;  Mrs. 
Rowe  one  half.  Rev.  John  "VYesley,  when  his  income  vi-as  thirty 
pounds,  lived  on  twenty-eight  and  gave  two;  and  when  his  income 
rose  to  sixty  pounds,  and  afterwards  to  one  hundred  and  twenty,  he 
still  lived  on  twenty-eight,  and  gave  all  the  remainder.  Mr.  Nathan- 
iel R.  Cobb,  a  merchant  connected  with  the  Baptist  church  in  Boston, 
hi  1821,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  drew  up  and  subscribed  the  fol- 
lowing covenant,  to  which  he  faithfully  adhered  till  on  his  deathbed 
he  praised  God  that  by  acting  according  to  it  he  had  given  in  charity 
more  than  $40,000. 

"  By  the  grace  of  G-od,  I  will  never  be  worth  more  than  $50,000. 

"  By  the  grace  of  Grod,  I  will  give  one-fourth  of  the  net  profits  of 
my  business  to  charitable  and  religious  uses. 

"  If  I  am  ever  worth  $20,000,  I  will  give  one-half  of  my  net  prof- 
its; and  if  I  am  ever  worth  $30,000, 1  will  give  three-fourths;  and  the 
whole,  after  $50,000.  So  help  me  G-od,  or  give  to  a  more  faithful 
steward,  and  set  me  aside. 

"N.R.COBB."' 
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A  Shoemaker  being  asked  how  he  contrived  to  give  so 
much,  replied,  that  it  was  easily  done  by  obeymg  St.  Paul's 
precept  in  1  Cor.  16  ;  2  :  "  Upon  the  first  day  of  the  week  let 
every  one  of  you  lay  by  him  in  store,  as  God  hath  prospered 
him."  '-I  earn,"  said  he,  "one  day  with  another,  about  a 
dollar  a  day,  and  I  can  without  inconvenience  to  myself  or 
family  lay  by  five  cents  of  this  sum  for  charitable  purposes ; 
the  amount  is  thirty  cents  a  week.  My  wife  takes  in  sewing 
and  washing,  and  earns  something  like  two  dollars  a  week, 
and  she  lays  by  ten  cents  of  that.  My  children  each  of  them 
earn  a  shilling  or  two,  and  are  glad  to  contribute  their  penny ; 
BO  that  altogether  we  lay  by  tis  in  store  forty  cents  a  week. 
And  if  we  have  been  vmusually  prospered,  we  contribute  some- 
thhig  more.  The  weekly  amount  is  deposited  every  Sunday 
morning  in  a  box  kept  for  that  purpose,  and  reserved  for  future 
use.  Thus,  by  these  small  earnuigs,  we  have  learned,  that  it 
is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.  The  yearly  amount 
saved  in  this  way  is  about  twenty-five  dollars  •  and  I  distribute 
this  among  the  various  benevolent  societies,  according  to  the 
best  of  my  judg^ment." 

A  Clkrgyman  every  Sabbath  evening  sets  apart  a  portion 
for  his  charity-fund.  If  at  any  time  he  has  not  the  money, 
he  ere  Jits  the  sum  on  a  benevolent  account.  As  calls  are 
presented,  he  draws  from  this  fund ;  and  if  an  urgent  call  at 
any  time  requires  more  than  he  has  thus  set  apart,  he  charges 
the  balance  on  his  benevolent  account,  to  be  replaced  from 
future  incomes.  Thus  his  contributions  are  identified  with 
his  own  enjoyment  of  religion  and  gro\vth  in  grace ;  he  gives 
"not  grudgingly,"  but  of  "  a  willing  mind;"  applications  for 
charity  are  met  with  pleasure ;  and  he  feels  that  in  all  he  re- 
ceives and  expends,  he  is  acting  as  a  steward  of  God.  He 
has  also  secured  the  adoption  of  the  system  by  his  congrega- 
tion with  very  encouraging  success. 

Some,  who  have  little  money  at  command,  who  keep 
few  accounts,  and  who  live  mainly  on  the  yearly  products 
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of  the  ground  they  cultivate  or  other  fruits  of  their  indus- 
try, judge  that  they  conform  to  the  spirit  of  the  divine 
rule  by  giving  at  longer  stated  periods  of  such  things  aa 
they  have.  One  statedly  consecrates  a  certain  pfoportiou 
of  the  products  of  his  farm ;  another  of  mechanical  labor  ; 
another  of  the  needle,  or  other  domestic  industry — every 
one  using  his  Christian  liberty  in  giving  statedly  as  he 
sees  best  in  his  own  circumstances^  according  "  as  God 
prospers  him." 

Others,  engaged  in  merchandise  and  extensive  business 
transactions,  accustomed  to  taking  a  stated  inventory  of 
what  they  possess,  familiar  with  accounts  and  percent- 
ages of  profit  and  loss,  not  knowing  every  Sabbath  what 
has  been  the  income  of  the  week,  have  found  great  satis-* 
faction  and  a  blessing  in  determining  beforehand  what 
portion  of  all  the  proceeds  of  their  business,  they  will 
monthly,  or  quarterly,  or  yearly  devote  to  benevolence ; 
and  some  have  resolved  on  a  percentage  to  be  statedly 
given,  and  diminished,  or  incieased,  in  proportion  as  God 
shall  prosper  them. 

A  Merchant,  in  ansvrer  to  inquiries,  refers  tack  to  a 
period,  when,  he  says,  "  In  consecrating  my  life  anew  to  God, 
aware  of  the  ensnaring  influence  of  riches  and  the  necessity  of 
deciding  on  a  plan  of  charity  before  wealth  should  bias  my 
judgment,  I  adopted  the  following  system. 

"  I  decided  to  balance  my  accounts,  as  nearly  as  I  could, 
every  month ;  and  reserving  such  portion  of  profits  as  might 
appear  adequate  to  cover  probable  losses,  to  lay  aside,  by  en- 
try on  a  benevolent  accoimt,  one-tenth  of  the  remaining  profits, 
great  or  small,  as  a  fund  for  benevolent  expenditure,  support- 
ing myself  and  family  on  the  remaining  nine-tenths.  I  fur- 
ther determined,  that  if  at  any  tune  my  net  profits,  that  is, 
profits  from  which  clerk -hire  and  store  expenses  had  been  de- 
ducted, should  exceed  $500  in  a  month,  I  would  give  twelve 
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and  a  half  per  cent. ;  if  over  §700,  fifteen  per  cent.  ;  if  over 
$900,  seventeen  and  a  half  per  cent.;  if  over  $1,100,  twenty 
per  cent.;  if  over  $1,300,  twenty-two  and  a  half  per  cent.; 
thus  increasing  the  proportion  of  the  whole,  as  God  should 
prosper,  until,  at  $1,500,  I  should  give  twenty-five  per  cent., 
or  $375  a  month.  As  capital  was  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  my  success  in  business,  I  decided  not  to  increase  the  fore- 
going scale  vmtil  I  had  acquired  a  certain  capital,  after  which 
I  would  give  one-quarter  of  all  net  profits,  great  or  small ;  and 
on  the  acquisition  of  another  certain  amount  of  capital,  I  de- 
cided to  give  half^  and  on  acquiring  what  I  determined  would 
be  a  full  sufficiency  of  capital,  then  to  give  the  whole  of  my 
net  profits. 

"  It  is  now  several  years  since  I  adopted  this  plan,  and 
under  it  I  have  acquired  a  handsome  capital,  and  have  been 
prospered  beyond  ray  most  sanguine  expectations.  Although 
constantly  givmg,  I  have  never  yet  touched  the  bottom  of  my 
fund,  and  have  repeatedly  been  surprised  to  find  what  large 
drafts  it  would  bear.  True,  during  some  months  I  have  en- 
countered a  salutary  trial  of  faith,  when  this  rule  has  led  me 
to  lay  by  the  tenth  while  the  remainder  proved  inadequate  to 
my  support ;  but  the  tide  has  soon  turned,  and  with  gratitude 
I  have  recognized  a  heavenly  hand  more  than  making  good  all 
past  deficiencies. 

"  This  system  has  been  of  great  advantage  to  me,  enabling 
me  to  feel  that  my  life  is  du-ectly  employed  for  God.  It  has 
atlbrded  me  happiness  in  enabling  me  to  portion  out  the  Lord's 
money,  and  has  enlisted  my  mind  more  in  the  progress  of 
Christ's  cause.  Happy  privilege,  which  the  humblest  may 
enjoy,  of  thus  associating  the  common  labors  of  life  with  the 
grateful  service  of  the  Saviour,  and  of  making  that  which 
naturally  leads  the  heart  fi-om  God,  subserve  the  highest 
spiritual  good. 

"This  system  has  saved  me  from  commercial  dangers,  ly 
leading  me  to  simplify  business  and  avoid  extensive  credits. 
It  has  made  me  a  better  merchant ;  for  the  monthly  pecuniary 
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observations  wliicli  I  have  been  wont  to  take,  though  often 
quite  laborious,  have  brought  me  to  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
state  of  my  affairs,  and  led  me  to  be  more  cautious  and  pru- 
dent than  I  othenvise  should  have  been.  I  believe  this  sys- 
tem tends  to  enlarge  the  Christian's  views,  increase  his  disin- 
terestedness, and  lead  him  to  shun  the  tricks  of  trade.  My 
own  observation  also  confirms  the  belief,  that  even  warm- 
hearted Christians  must  determine  beforehand  on  the  system 
they  will  adopt,  if  they  would  secure  the  benefits  of  the  gos- 
pel plan  to  themselves,  under  the  grace  and  providence  ol 
God,  or  its  happy  results  to  the  cause  of  Christ." 

God  has  appointed  no  means  of  extensive  usefulness 
which  does  not  involve  the  self-denying  and  persevering 
exertions  of  his  people ;  and  if  this  divine  system  is  to  be 
generally  adopted,  it  is  essential  that  pastors  of  churches 
and  public  men,  to  whom  others  look  for  example  and 
counsel,  should  first  themselves  put  it  in  practice,  and 
then  commend  it  to  others,  and  help  them  to  form  wise 
plans  to  render  it  practically  efficient.  Especially  should 
all  do  this  who  are  engaged  in  any  way  in  raising  funds, 
or  collecting  for  benevolent  objects.  Every  one  who  is 
brought  to  understand  the  power  and  efficiency  of  this 
system,  is  bound  to  spread  it  among  all  within  the  reach 
of  his  influence.  The  circulation  of  the  treatises  named 
above  will  be  an  effective  means  to  this  result. 

PLEDGE  OR  COVENANT. 

Believing  that  the  scripture  system,  of  benevolence  requires 
every  one  statedly  to  "lay  by  him  in  store  as  God  hath  pros- 
perec'.  him,"  I  engage,  on  every  Sabbath  or  at  other  stated 
periods,  to  set  apart  such  a  portion  of  what  God  shall  give 
me  as  my  judgment  and  conscience  shall  dictate ;  to  be  sa- 
credly applied  to  charitable  objects  according  to  my  sense  of 
their  respective  claims. 

subscribers'  names. 
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TESTIMONIES   FROM   CLERGYMEN 
AND    CIVILIANS. 

An  esteemed  and  devoted  pastor  says,  "  For  many 
years  it  has  been  my  delight  to  'lay  by  in  store  as  God 
has  prospered  me.'  I  am  sure  it  is  good  to  do  so,  and  1 
not  only  put  my  name  to  the  pledge,  but  shall  endeavor 
to  encourage  others  to  do  the  same." 

A  distinguished  civilian  says,  "I  have  for  many  years 
adopted  the  rule  of  setting  apart  a  portion  of  income  '  as 
the  Lord  has  prospered  me.'  I  have  felt  that  more  than 
a  tenth  was  my  duty;  and  I  can  testify  to  the  blessed 
influence  of  the  system.  It  enables  us  the  better  to  dis- 
criminate between  the  various  objects ;  to  discover  how 
far  we  have  denied  ourselves  for  Christ  and  a  perishing 
world ;  and  benevolence  thus  becomes  interwoven  with 
our  Christian  principles,  our  high  and  sacred  duties." 

A  distinguished  citizen  says  of  the  system  of  "laying 
by  in  store  on  the  fii-st  day  of  the  week,  as  God  has 
blessed  us,"  ''  I  have  practised  it  for  several  years,  and 
found  a  blessing  in  it.  It  is  God's  o|v-n  plan,  and  there- 
fore better  than  any  other.  So  every  one  will  find  it, 
who  will  but  try.  It  increases  our  charity  fund  many- 
fold,  ^4thout  our  perceiving  any  diminution  of  capital 
or  income  ;  and  the  fund  thus  set  apart  being  consecrated 
to  the  Lord,  we  are  able  to  distribute  it  without  grudg- 
ing, and  with  a  more  unbiassed  judgment,  as  occasion 
arises.  I  am  one  of  the  witnesses  for  God,  that  in  this 
matter,  as  in  all  others,  he  is  good." 

An  eminent  clergyman  says,  "  I  have  for  many  years 
had  a  fixed  system  of  devoting  from  one  fifth  to  a  quarter 
of  my  income  to  religious  and  charitable  uses.  I  have 
laid  out  my  plan  at  the  beginning  of  each  year,  keeping 
a  private  account  of  all  donations,  and  leaving  nothing 
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to  mere  accident  or  excited  feeling  at  the  moment.  At 
the  end  of  about  thirty  years,  during  v/hich  I  have  carried 
on  this  system,  I  find  my  property  materially  increased  3 
and  I  am  surprised  to  find,  on  looking  over  my  accounts, 
Vvow  many  hundreds  of  dollars  I  have  thus  been  permitted 
to  contribute  to  the  cause  of  benevolence." 

A  proisperous  merchant  says,  "  I  have  myself  acted  on 
this  principle  for  many  years  ]  and  have  some  faith  to 
believe  that  spreading  before  the  people  the  great  princi- 
ple of  systematic  giving  is  to  be  a  mighty  instrument  in 
the  hands  of  God  for  the  conversion  of  the  world." 

An  eminent  jurist  says,  "Impressed  as  I  am  with  the 
correctness,  and  great  practical  importance,  of  the  tliree 
simple  principles — '  the  scripture  plan  of  benevolence' — 
that  every  one  should  give,  and  at  stated  periods^  and  as 
God  hath  prospered  him^  I  cheerfully  record  my  name 
as  one  who  wishes  to  adopt  the  system  and  pledge  pro- 
posed." 

An  officer  of  one  of  our  benevolent  societies  says,  "I 
give  my  deliberate  and  cordial  adhesion  to  the  plan  of 
each  one's  '  laying  by  in  store,'  '  upon  the  first  day  of  the 
week'  or  at  other  stated  periods,  '  as  God  has  prospered,' 
for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  private  fund  for  religious 
charities.  It  is  the  scripttlre  plan  in  its  perfectly  simple 
form  that  I  assent  to,  as  ably  set  forth  in  the  prize  es- 
says, especially  by  Rev.  Dr.  Cooke,  and  more  concisely 
in  the  Tract  'Religion  and  Beneficence.'  " 

An  officer  of  another  benevolent  society  says,  "  I  havo 
acted  substantially  on  this  plan  for  nearly  thirty  years. 
On  the  first  of  January  last  I  adopted  the  pledge  proposed, 
privately  consecrating  to  charity  for  the  present,  a  tenth 
of  what  I  may  receive,  believing  it  will  assist  me  and 
may  encourage  others  in  the  better  performance  of  duty." 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  AMERIGxVN  TRACT  SOCIETY 


D'Aul)ign6's  History  of  the  Reforma-|Dr.  Spring's  Bible  not  of  I\ran,  or  the 


tion.  A  new  translation,  revised 
by  the  author,  in  four  volumes 
li?mo,  with  portraits.  Price  $1  75, 
extra  cloth. 

Baxter's  Saints'  Everlastinir  Rest, 
12nio,  in  large  type ;  also  Tdmo. 

Bunyan"s  Pilgrina's  Progress,  12mo, 
in  large  tj-pe.  and  ISmo.  Both  edi- 
tions neatly  illustrated. 

Memoir  of  Jas.  Milnor,  D.  D. 

Mason's  Spiritual  Treasur>-,  for  every 
day  in  the  year.  Terse,  pithy,  and 
evangelical. 

Flavel's  Fountain  of  Life,  cr  Re- 
demption provided. 

Flavel's  Method  of  Grace,  or  Re- 
demption applied  to  the  Souls  of 
Men. 

Flavel's  Knocking  at  the  Door;  a 
tender,  practical  appeal. 

Bishop  Hall's  Scripture  History,  or 
Contemplations  on  the  Historical 
Passages,  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments. 

Bishop  Hopkins  on  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments. Two  standard  works 
of  the  times  of  Baxter. 

President  Edwards'  Thoughts  on  Re- 
vival?. 

"Venn's  Complete  Duty  of  Man. 

Owen  on  Forgiveness,  or  Psalm  130. 

Gregory's    (Olinthus,    LL.D.)    Evi- 


dences of  Christianity. 
Paley's  Natural  Theology. 

ELEGANT   PRACTICAL  WORKS 


Argument  for  the  Divine  Origin  of 
the  Scriptures  drawn  from  the 
Scriptures  themselves. 

Nelson's  Cause  and  Cure  of  Infi- 
delity. 

Memoir  of  Mrs.  Isabella  Graham.  A 
new  and  standard  edition. 

Memoir  of  Mrs.  Sarah  L.  Huntington 
Smith. 

Sacred  Songs  for  Family  and  Social 
Worship.  H>-mns  and  Tunes — 
with  a  separate  edition  in  patent 
notes.  Also,  the  Hynans  separately. 

Elegant  Narratives,  Select  Tracts, 
illustrated. 

Willison's  Afflicted  Man's  Com- 
panion. 

Doddridge's  Rise  and  Progress  of  Re- 
ligion in  the  Soul. 

Edwards'  History  of  Redemption. 

Volume  on  Infidelity,  comprising  five 
standard  treatises :  Soame  Jenyns 
on  the  Internal  Evidence  ;  Leslie's 
Method  with  Deists ;  Littleton's 
Conversion  of  Paul ;  Watson's  Re- 
ply to  Gibbon  and  Paine. 

Pike's  Persuasives  to  Early  Piety. 

Pike's  Guide  to  Young  Disciples. 

Anecdotes  for  the  Family  and  the 
Social  Circle. 

Universalism  not  of  God. 

Dibble's  Thoughts  on  iVIissions. 

The  Bible  True. 


Wilberforce's  Practical  View. 
Hannah  More's  Practical  Piety. 
James'  Anxious  Inquirer. 
Elijah  the  Tishbite. 
Nevins'  Practical  Thoughts. 
Melvill's  Bible  Thoughts,  selected  by 
the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Llilnor. 


Harris'  Manmion. 
Gumey's  Love  to  God. 
Fofe-ter's  Appeal  to  the  Young. 
Abbott's  Young  Christian. 
Abbott's  I\Iother  at  Home. 
Abbott's  Child  at  Home. 
James'  Young  Man  from  Home. 


CHRISTIAN  MEMOIRS. 


Rev.  C.  Buchanan, LL.D.,  including 
his  Christian  Researches  in  Asia. 

Rev.  John  Newton. 

Rev.  Henry  Marty.i. 

Rev.  Da-sid  Brainerd. 

Rev.  Edward  Pay  son,  D.  D. 

Harriet  L.  Winslow,  Missionary  in 
India. 

Tames  Brainerd  Taylor. 


Harlan  Page. 
Normand  Smith. 
Richard  Baxter. 
Archbishop  Leighton. 
Matthew  Henry. 
Rev.  Samuel  Pearce. 
Rev.  Samuel  Kilpin. 
Madam    Rumpif    and    Duchess   da 
Brojrlie. 


^  OTHER   SPIRIT  L'AL  WORKS 

Edwards  on  the  AiFections. 

Baxter's  Call  to  the  UnconTerted. 

Alleine's  Alann  to  the  Unconverted 

Fiavel's  Touchstone. 

Flavel  on  Keeping  the  Heart. 

Helflensiein's  Self-Deception. 


Guide  to  Acquaintance  •with  God. 
Pike's  Religion  and  Eternal  Life. 
Baxter's  Dying  Thoughts. 
Andrew  Fuller's  Backslider. 
Redeemer's  Last  Command. 
Border's  Sermons  to  the  Aged. 


MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS. 


Bogue's  Evidences  of  Christianity. 
Keith's  Evidence  of  Prophecy. 
Morison's  Counsels  to  Young  Men, 
Spirit  of  Popery,  [12  engravings.] 
The  Colporteur  and  Roman  CathoUc 


Mason  on  Self-Knowledge. 
Divine  Law  of  Beneficence. 
Zaccheus,  or  Scriptural  Plan  cf  Bi 

nevolence. 
Hymns  for  Social  Worship. 


POCKET  MANUALS. 


Clarke's  Scripture  Promises 

The  Book  of  Psahns. 

The  Book  of  Proverbs. 

Daily  Scripture  Expositoi. 

Ten  Commandments  Explained. 

Advice  to  a  Married  Couple. 

Hymns  for  Infant  I\Iinds. 


Daily  Food  for  Christians. 

Chaplet  of  Flowers. 

Heavenly  Manna. 

Cecil  and  Fiavel's  Gift  for  Mourners 

Crumbs  from  tlie  Master's  Table. 

Milk  for  Babes. 

Dew-Drops. 


BOOKS   FOR  THE   YOUNG. 

JIA?vY   OF   THEM  BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED  WITH   EXGRAVTXGS. 


Gallaudet's  Scripture  Biography. 

Youth's  Book  of  Natural  Theology 

Peep  of  Day. 

Line  upon  Line. 

Precept  tipon  Precept. 

Anzonetta  R.  Peters. 

The  Night  of  Toil. 

Richmond's  Letters  and  Counsels. 

Advice  to  a  Young  Christian. 

Charles  H.  Porter. 

JNIissionary's  Daughter. 

Bcudder's  Tales  about  the  Heathen. 

Trees,   Fruits,   and  Flowers   of  the 

Bible,  [9  cuts.]  '»► 

Elizabeth   Bales.     By  J.  A.  James. 
Nathan  W.  Dickerman. 
Grace  Harriet. 
Children  Invited  to  Christ. 

Also,  Dr.  Edwards'  Sabbath  Manual  and  Temperance  Manual,  and 
more  than  60  vols,  in  German,  French,  Spanish,  Welsh,  and  Danish. 

Also,  upwards  of  1,000  Tracts  and  Children's  Tracts,  separate,  bound,  or 
in  packets,  sulapted  for  convenient  sale  by  merchants  and  traders,  many  of 
them  with  beautiful  engravings — in  English,  German,  French,  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  Italian,  Dutch,  Danish,  Swedish,  and  Welsh. 

DC?^  It  is  the  design  of  the  Socieiy  to  issue  all  its  publications  in  good 
type,  for  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich ;  and  to  sell  them,  as  nearly  as  may  be. 
at  cost,  that  the  Society  may  neither  sustain  loss  nor  make  a  profit  by  aU 
its  sales. 


Narratives  of  Pious  Children. 

The  Dair>'man's  Daughter,  etc. 

Charles  L.  Winslow. 

Withered  Branch  Revived. 

Peet's  Scripture  Lessons. 

Child's  Book  of  Bible  Stories. 

Children  of  the  Bible. 

Amos  Armfield. 

The  Child's  Hymn-Book 

Scripture  Animals,  [16  cuts.] 

Letters  to  Little  Children,  [13  cuts.] 

Great  Truths  in  Simple  Words. 

Clementine  Cuvier. 

Rolls  Piumbe. 

Pictorial  Tract  Primer. 

Watts'  Divine  and  Moral  Srngs. 

With  numerous  similar  works. 


